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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of France 

and Navarre. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. 
By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. An entirel 
New and Revised Edition, with additional Notes. In 2vols., Demy 8vo. 30s. Embellish 
with Sixteen fine Illustrations on Steel. 


‘THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES; FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE FLIGHT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON, 
author of “Old Paris,” &c. In 2 vols., large Crown 8vo. 24s. With Nine Portraits. 
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WINGFIELD. 


“Mr. Wingfield, in addition to unfolding with great ingenuity a very dramatic story, gives us 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
10 Vols. Royal 8vo., cloth, £4 15s.; half-calf, £6 6s. 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects. 

The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought up to- 
the present time, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Rosert Cuampers, LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised by 
R. Carrutuers, LL.D. 


In Two Vols., Royal 8vo., cloth, 20s.; half-calf, 27s. 


THE BOOK OF. DAYS. 


A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited 
Pieces, Curiosities of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &c. 
Edited by Roserr Campers, LL.D. With Illustrations. 


In Two Vols., Imperial 8vo., cloth, £1 1s.; half-calf,Z£1510s. ;| 
half-russia or half-morocco, £1 13s. 


INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


Containing Treatises on Science, Philosophy, History, Geography, Literature,. 
and all the more important departments of general knowledge. Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings. 


In Two Vols., Royal 8vo., cloth 16s.; half-calf, £1 3s. 


MISCELLANY OF INSTRUCTIVE & ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 


These Tracts comprise Tales, Poetry, Ballads, Remarkable Episodes in History, 
Papers on Social Economy, Domestic Management, Science, Travels, &c. The 
articles contain wholesome and attractive reading for Mechanics’, Parish, School, 
and Cottage Libraries. 


20 Vols., boards, £1; 10 Vols., cloth, £1; gilt edges, £1 5s.; half-calf, £2 5s 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation. Beautifully illustrated 
with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and Wood Engravings. 


One Vol., cloth, 15s; half-calf, £1. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Explanatory, and 
Etymological, with Vocabularies of Scottish words and Phrases, Americanisms, 
Words and Phrases from Foreign Languages, &c. Edited by James Donan, F.R.G.S. 


Royal 8vo., cloth, 10s.; half-calf, 14s. 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM & ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


With Supplementary Chapter and Portraits. New Edition, gilt edges, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW “STANDARD” EDITION 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-Six Volumes, large Svo. each 10s. 6d. 


This Edition is being printed from new type on fine paper ; it will include some of Mr. 
Thackeray's Writings not before been with many additional 


; and, with the exception of the EDITION DE LUXE, it will be the largest and 
mest edition that has been published. 


The following Volumes haveibeen Published: , 
Vanity Fair. Vol. |. Vanity Fair. Vol. Il. Pendennis. Vol. |. 


*,* A New Volume will be isswed on the First of each succeeding Month until the Conclusion 
of the Series. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 
By Marsnaut, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on 
Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington ; 
Professor of Surgery in University College. 


Illustrated by 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. S. Curnsrrt, engraved 
by George Nicholls & Co. 


Now ready, with Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. 
By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.CS., 


Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at 
the London Hospital, Official Analyst to the Home Office, Medical 
Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of 
Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Arranged 
by his Daughter, ELzanor Arnotp. Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, with Photograph, small 4to., 10s. 6d. 

“A handsome volume which will no doubt prove acceptable to many of the poet's admirers. The extracts are chosen 


entirely from the writer's verse, and, as they are arranged by Miss Eleanor Arnold, the book may be supposed to have 
Mr. Arnold's sanction.” theneum. 


A BOOK OF SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss Edgeworth— 
Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
Essays reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. Large Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


“*Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s sketches of her four Sibyls are personal rather than literary. . . . Nobody is, perhaps, more 
fitted to treat them sympathetically than Mrs. Ritchie, and we need hardly say that she has touched the lights and the 
shadows with a pen which is at once delicate and discriminating.”—Saturday Review. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised 
from “The Merv Oasis.” By Epmonp O’ Donovan, Special Correspondent of 
the Daily News. With a Portrait, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“ A handy volume, with which few works of fiction can compare in the marvellous series of adventures it contains, and 
still fewer in its brilliant and easy descriptive style."—Scotsman. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, 
‘MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from the 
Journals and Letters of Carotine Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 
1871; to which are added Fourteen Original Letters from J. 8. Mill, never 
before published. Edited by Horacz N. Pym. With Portrait, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE BRITISH 
DRAMA. By Joun Appineron Symonps, Author of Renaissance in 
Italy,” &c. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 
THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM; Annals of British Rela- 
tions with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient 
Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. Puayram, H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Algiers. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ROSSMOYNE. Jy the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
Geotfrey,” &c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. [Just published. 


LOVING AND SERVING. By Home Lez. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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“ This truly artistic periodical.”—Guardian. “This admirable periodical.”—Academy.. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CEOWN. 


*,* Pifty Copies are printed on Large Hand-made Paper, with a Proof and a Print of each Plate, . 
price £10 per annum. 


The Volume for 1883 contains 36 Copper-plates, and 170 other Illustrations, 
35s. cloth, or 42s. half morocco. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1884. 


weehege om r Thames. By ALFRED DAWSON. With Notes by PROFESSOR 


Italian Sculptors. By Prorrssor COLVIN. With 

Etchings of Rheims and Amiens Cotnemoe. By H. TOUSSAINT. 

Turner’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Italy. Etched by A. BRUNET DEBAINES. 

The Old British Institution. By F. G. "STEPHENS. With —— 

Etchings by M. LALANNE, L. LHERMITTE, and R. 8S. CHATTOCK 

Sketches in Venice. By JOSEPH PENNEL LL. 

The Late Alfred P. Newton. at the EDITOR. 

Prederick J. Shields. STEPHENS. 

one a Byzantin mains at Ravenna. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT. With 
ustrations. 

Jean Goujon. By S. UDNY. With Illustrations. 

Five Cinquefoils. By Pror. A. H. CHURCH, of the Royal Academy. With aaa 

Italian Panels from a Palace near Brescia. By ProrEssor A. H. CHURCH 


OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALBERT DURER _.... .. he Birth of John the Baptist. 

RUDE rist on the Cross. 

TURNER ... Woodland with Huntsmen. 
REYNOLDS Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens. 
MORLAND ae .. Partridge Shooting. 


SEELEY & CO., 54, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: His Life and Adventures. Written by Himself. 
With Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Deiy 8vo., cloth extra. 16s. 
The Times, on Thursday, Nov. 8:—‘ We must leave the reader to accompany Professor 
Vambéry in person on his adventurous tour, but we may gis him the closing assurance that the 
med author has lost none of the verve and fluency which made his former works such 
Pp ant reading.” 
NEW WORK BY T. WEMYSS REID. 
GLADYS FANE: The Story of Two Lives. By T. Wemyss Rem, Author of 
“Charlotte Bronté, a Monograph,” &c. 2vols., Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 12s. 
NEW WORKS BY VERNON LEE. 


The PRINCE of the HUNDRED SOUPS: A Puppet Show in Narrative. 
Edited, with a Preface, by VERNON LEk, Author of “Belcaro.” With four Illustrations 
in Sepia. Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


OTTILIE: An Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon Ler. Square 8vo., 
cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Syzva (The Queen of Roumania). Translated 


by HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “ The Epic of Kings.” With Portrait-etching by LALAUZE. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 


The EPIC of KINGS. Stories retold from the Persian Poet Firdusi. By He.en 
ZIMMERN, Author of “ Stories in Precious Stones,” “ Life of Lessing,” &c. With Etchings 
by L. Atma TaDEmA, R.A., and Prefatory Poem by E. W. Gossr. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniet Deroz. Newly 


Edited after the Original Editions. With 20 Illustrations by KAuFFMAN, printed in colours. 
Fep. 4to., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 56 pages, Post Free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Parernoster Saqvare, E.C. 
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George Bell and Sons’ Publications. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. New Edition, founded’ on 
that of J. W. Croxer, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, with Additional 
Matter by Rev. A. Napier, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. With 48 ‘Steel Engravings. 
5 vols. (including « Johnsoniana, ”). Demy 8vo. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Plates on India Paper. 100 copies numbered. 
Imp. 8vo. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 
OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms 

and Marks. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By R. E 
Graves, British Museum.. (Part I. shortly | 


ITALIAN MASTERS IN GERMAN GALLERIES, A Critical 
Essay on the Italian Pictures at Munich Dresden, and Berlin. By Grovannr 
Moretut. Translated from the German by L. M. Ricurer. Cr.8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Three Vols., Fcap. 4to. Roxburghe binding. 
COLLIER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY 


to the TIME of SHAKESPEARE, and Annals of the Stage to the Restora- 
tion. New Edition, Revised. Uniform with Mr. Collier’s Reprints. 
The price of the remaining Copies has been raised to £3 10s. nett. 


Enlarged Edition, 5 Vols. £2 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the Taking of 


Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, ap. 1453-1871. 
By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Revised Edition. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By the late 


Gerorce Lone, M.A. 8vo.,in 5 Vols. 14s. each 
“ If anyone can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this laby rinth, it is Mr. Long.” —Saturday Review. 


GRIMWM’S TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Vol. III. Just Published. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix. by James 
StepHeN Statiypras. Three Vols.. Demy 8vo. 15s. each. 

“ Long ago as it is since the Teutonic Mythology appeared. it is still the best single book on the subject; nor is it likely 
to be ever wholly superseded. For not only is there in it a vast yet orderly mass of facts, references, and ‘discoveries, but 
it is also pervaded by that leaven we call genius, which is able to make drier subjects than this pleasant and nutritious, 
and it is touched ~ that magic craft which can turn the most ordinary work-a-day instrument—dictionary, paddle, 
drinking-cup, or the like—into a real masterpiece of art and beauty.”—<Academy, 


Vol. XII, in course of publication, in Seven Parts, 5s. each. 


SOWERBY'S. ENGLISH BOTANY. Edited by J. T. Boswett. 

S. Part 84, with 22 Coloured Plates, contains Marsiliaceae, 

ent tg Selaginellaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Ophioglossaceae. Part 85, with 

18 Coloured Plates, contains Filices. Part 86, with 24 Coloured Plates, 
contains Filices. 


Second Edition, Revised Wide Fcap. 8vo., hand-made paper, 
Parchment wrapper. 8s. 6d. 


HELEN OF TROY: a Poem. By Anprew Lang, M.A., Author 
of “The Odyssey of Homer done into English,” ‘ Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus,” ‘‘ Ballades in Blue China.” 


“Mr. Lang’s volume i is likely to be a favourite with lovers of narrative verse. It i is sustained i ato sweetness and i in power, 
and its versitication is happy throughout. Instances of delicate and dainty work may be 1, and the 
whole is charged with Greek feeling.” —Atheneum. 


CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANA:: Difficult Passages in the Works 
of Shakespeare. The Text of the Folio and Quartos collated with the 
Lections of Recent Editions and the Old Commentators. With Original 
Emendations and Notes. By G. B. Kiynzar. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“We opened this book with some misgiving, but were soon delighted to find that we were in the ment. ~y an able and 
acute critic. The native good sense which distinguished the early Sh toi 
throughout.”—A theneum. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by S. W. 
Sincer. With a Life of the Poet by W. Warkiss Lioyp, Author of a Volume 
of ‘‘ Critical Essays on the Plays.” In 10 Vols., 2s. 6d. each ; or, half-morocco, 
oes. the set; or, with Plates, £3. 


and ble edition of the poet... . The print, like that of the well-known Aldine - 
Poots, is ‘beautifully a the notes are useful and concise, and the ‘editor is careful to state in them whenever he 
‘amends’ the text. The volumes, moreover. are portable—no slight matter in these days, of frequent travel; and the 
edition, consilering the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheap ever p —Pall Mall Gazette. 


LEISURE HOURS IN RUSSIA. By Wicxuam Horrman, late 
Secretary U.S. Legation, St. Petersburg. Author of “Camp, Court, and 
Siege.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Srreretr, Covent Garpen. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S LIST 


THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated 
from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN KEMP,M.A. VolL., containing 


Four Books. Post 8vo., cloth. 18s. 
The above forms Volume XXII. of “The English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 
NEW WORK BY MR. EDWIN ARNOLD. 
IAN IDYLLS. Fromthe Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L., 
Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY toge ether with a Simplified 
Grammar of the Persian Language. By the H. PA MER, M.A., toul Almoner's 
Reader, and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. we et and Edited from the MS. 
imperfect at his death, by G. LE STRANGE. Royal 16mo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE (Persian-English). 
By the late E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner's Reader, and | roiessor of Arabic, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. Royal lémo., cloth. 10s. €d. 

CREEDS OF THE DAY; or, Collated & inions of Reyvtatkle Eatubese. By 
HENRY COKE, in Three Series of Letters. ols., Lemy €vo., cloth. £11s. 

SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE. By R. 

ORCEANU. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

A (acces OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. And a Language- 

By R. N. CUST, Author of “Modern Languages of the East Indies,” &c. 2 Vols., 
31 Portraits, cloth. 25s. Forming lwo Volumes of “ ‘Trakner’s Oriental 
Series.” [Nearly ready. 

THE OCCULT WORLD, By A. P. SINNETT, President of the Simla Fclectic and Ehilo- 
sophical Society. A Remarkable Record of Ex periences and Research in Connexion with the 
Occult Sciences of the East. Third Edition. Crown §8vo., cloth. 3s. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. SINNETT, Author of “Tne Occult World.”” Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


es Se mous AND ABROAD. By M. D. CONWAY. Post 8vo. With 
‘ortrait. is. 6d. 
“ For se than thirty years Mr. Conway was intimately acquainted with Emerson.”—St. James's Gazette. 
RESEARCHES INTO THE LOST HISTORIES OF AMERICA; or, the Zodiac 
shown to be an Old ‘lerrestrial Map, in which the Atlantic Isle is delineated ; so that light can 
be thrown upon the obscure histories of the Earthworks and Ruined Cities of America. By 
W.S. BLACKET. 8vo., Illustrated by numerous Engravings, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


London: TRUENER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


AND 
RHEUMATIC (,OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


’ “We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

;. “The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press 
and Circular. 

“We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, 
on application. 


3s. 6d. or 5s. per Vol. (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set in 647 Vols., price £143 11s. 6d. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, 2 
History, Archeology, Science, | Poetry, 
Art 


Biography, Theology, Philosophy, > 
‘Topography, Antiquities, Natural History, Fiction. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 
French, Italian, Scandinavian, Latin, & 
German, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, Greek. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 
N.B.—All the following Works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings, as 
well as in the regular Library Style. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or scarlet cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES and NOTES on SHAKSPERE 
and OTHER ENGLISH POETS, including Mr. Collier’s Transcript of the 
Lectures of 1811, now first collected. By T. Asue, B.A., Author of “ Songs 
Now and Then.” Small Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The most Complete Edition issued. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. In3 Vols. Small Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. III. Containing—Society and Solitude—Letters and Social Aims—Miscel- 
laneous Papers (not contained in any other Edition)—and Additional Poems. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or fancy cloth. 5s. 


DANTE’S IL PURGATORIO. A Literal Prose Translation by 
W. S. Duepate, with the Text of the Original collated with the Best Editions, 
and Explanatory Notes. 


“A few test es will hardly do justice to the ease and vy reawgad had Mr. gong translation. - The main 
mpression with which we lay down the work is that all lovers of Dante m 


Uniform Edition of the INFERNO, ae Dr. CaRLYLE. 5s. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. Vol. III. Containing Transformation 


and the Blithedale Romance. 43s. 6d. (Immediately. 


DYER’S (DR.) THE CITY OF ROME: its Structure and Monu- 


ments. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, with Illustrations. 5s. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSICAL FOUN- 
with Memoir, by E. Betrorr Bax, 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Newly Translated by R. H. M. 


Etvwes, with Introduction. In 2 Vols. [In the press. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS. Enlarged Edition, Revised 
and Annotated by W. 8. Dovenas. With Portrait. 3s.6d. ~ 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with Notes, and a Life. 
By A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late 


Gerorce Lone, M.A. 4 Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. Vol. XI. a Travels, including 


Letters from. Switzerland, Campaign in France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine 
Tour. Translated by L. Dora Scumirz and others. 1 Vol. 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER’S TRAVELS. The only 


complete English Edition. Translated irom the Second Enlarged Edition by 
E. Beuu, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


CLASSIC TALES. Containing Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, Voyage 
to Liliput. Sentimental Journey. 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics of Women, 


Moral, Political. and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections from One Hundred American 
Poets from 1776 to 1876. With an Introductory Review of Colonial Poetry, 
and some specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. Linton. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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“First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
a generation.” —The Journal of Forestry. 


“The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNAERT, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Weekly Cllustrated Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY. 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies and Abroad, especially among 
professional and amateur horticulturists and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ”’ is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Surru and other artists. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by Frrcu and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for January 5, 1884, will contain 
a BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED SHEET ALMANAC (19 in. by 13 in). 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM : 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, 11s. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 
Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 
P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.’ 


OFFICE: 


Al, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Authoritative Work on Health by Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

HE BOOK OF HEALTH. A Systematic Treatise tor the Professional 
and General Reader upon the Science and the Preservation of Health. Edited 
by Maxcoum Morris. 1,080 pages. Royal 8vo., cloth. 21s. 


** The book is by far the most complete of its kind we have ever seen. A more valuable work 
than ‘The Book of Health,’ for those who would exercise a reasonable care of their health with- 
out becoming valetudinarians, has never been published.”—Standard. 


QUR HOMES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM HEALTHY. With 


numerous Practical Illustrations. Edited by Forster Mourpny. 
With Contributions by Eminent Writers. 15s. 


“**Our Homes, and how to make them Healthy’ contains a large amount of useful information 
concerning all the rights, duties, and privileges of a householder, as well as about the best means 
of rendering the home picturesque, comfortable, and, above all, wholesome.’’—Times. 


Second Year of Issue-—Now Ready. Price 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR. Containing a Complete Narrative of 
the Events of the Immediate Past Year (October 1, 1882—September 30, 
1883), Full, Popular, and Accurate. 

“ A complete narrative of the chief events of the year. Eminently readable.’’—Times. 
*,* The Edition for 1882 has been Reprinted, and can be had by order from all 
Booksellers. 


Bou EDITION OF FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” Complete in 
Five Volumes. Cloth (size, Royal 32mo.), in cloth box, the set, 10s. 6d.; or in 
French morocco, 21s. 


JHE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. By the Ven. Arcupzacon 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. With about 300 Original Illustrations. Cloth. £1 1s. 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Enric S. Ropsertson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
cloth. ds. 


ENERGY IN NATURE. By Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc., 
Fellow of the Chemical and Physical Societies, and of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


VIGNETTES FROM INVISIBLE LIFE. By Joun Bapcocx. With 


numerous Illustrations specially executed for the Work. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CYCLOPZEDIA, CASSELL’S CONCISE. Covering the whole field of 
Biographical, Historical, Geographical, and Scientific Knowledge. About 
1,300 pp. Royal 8vo., cloth, gilt. 15s. Roxburghe, 18s. 


GREATER LONDON. Vol. I. By Epwarp Watrorp. With about 
200 Original Illustrations. 9s. 


[HE MAGAZINE OF ART. Volume for 1883. With Etching for 
Frontispiece and nearly 500 Illustrations by the first Artists of the day. 16s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Tue Bririsn Istes. Popular Edition. 
With 26 Exquisite Steel Plates and about 400 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 
31s. 6d.; or 2 vols., 18s. each. 


AND NEW EDINBURGH, CASSELL’S. With 600 Original 
Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols., 9s. each; or in Library Binding, £1 10s. 


QUR OWN COUNTRY. With about 1,200 Original Illustrations. 
Complete in 6 vols., 7s. 6d. each ; or 3 vols., Library Binding, 37s. 6d. 


EANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. With about 400 Illus- 


trations. Complete in 2 vols., 9s. each. 


AMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swaystanp. First Series. With 
40 Full-page Exquisite Coloured Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS—CASSELL COMPANY'S 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing particulars of several hundred volumes, 
including a large selection suitable for Christmas and New Year’s Gifts, sent Post Free on 
application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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_ THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD dé SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


Mr. Ruskin, aT THE CONCLUSION OF A LECTURE, SAYS :-— 

“«T will end this lecture, and this volume, with the refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless in most of its execution.” —Love’s Meinie. 


W. H. ALLEN & €0."S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS never before put together. Re- 
printed from the “ Quarterly ” and “ Westminster Reviews.” On The Kitchen and 


the Cellar—Thackeray—Russia—Carriages, Roads, and Coaches. By Sept. Berp- 
MORE (Numsurvicn). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK S. ROBERTS, | BART., 
V.C., G.O.B., C.LE., R.A. A Memoir. By CHarLes RATHBONE Low, Author of 
m History of "the Indian Navy,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait, 18s. 


THE INDIA LIST, Civil and Military. Issued by permission of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council. July 1883. 10s. 6d. 
(This i is the only complete List of all the Indian Services. ) 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. New Volume. MARGARET 
FULLER. By Jutta Warp Howe. 3s. 6d. 


ACADEMY SKETCH ES, 1883. Edited by Henry Buacxksurn, 
Editor of the “ Academy” and “ Grosvenor” Notes. Containing nearly 200 Illus- 
_trations, drawn by the Artists. 8vo., 2s. 


LONDON IN 1883: ITS SUBURBS AND ENVIRONS. _ Illus- 
trated with 16 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Third year 
of publication. Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II. , Emperor of all the Russias. By the 


Author of “ Science, Art, and Literature i in Russia,” &e. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


GROUSE DISEASE: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By Dr. 
D. G. Os. — Auther of “ Cattle, Sheep, and Deer,” &c. Third Edition. 
8vo., 10s. 


NEW NOVEL. 


FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE. By Neti Forrescuz-Harrison. 
Two Vols. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND ‘HERAT, and their Power of 
Invading India. By CuHarLes Marvin, Author of “ Disastrous Russian Campaign 
against the Turcomans,” “ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 8vo., with Twenty- 

four Illustrations and Three Maps, 24s. 


AT HOME AND IN INDIA. A Volume of Miscellanies. By J. W. 
Suerer, C.8.I., Author of “Who is Mary?” “The Conjuror’s Daughter,” &. 
Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 inclu- 


sive. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By Colonel G. B. 
___ MALLEson, C. I » Author of the Life of Lord Clive,” &e. 8v0., 18s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN C0., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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Published by Messrs. HATCHARD. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. WAINWRIGHT. 
Author of “Modern Avernus.” 
A TRAVELLER’S TALES ON. ENGLAND’S CRISIS. Crown 8vo.,cloth. Price 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
1. THE MODEEN AVERNUS. The Descent of E . How Par? 
A Question for Parliament and the Constituencies. By Junius Junior. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth antique. 6s. 
“ A remarkable book and a startling one. . .. A book which 7 effort should be made to circulate, and which should 


especially be placed in public libraries, and the libraries cf institutions frequented by the working-classes and the general 
body of electors.”"—Christian Advocate. 


2. CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 

“* A Synopsis of the Christian Evidences would be no untrue title for this work. It brings together and presents in 
one view such an accumulation of proofs of the truth of the Bible as we_never remember to have met with before."— 
Christian Observer. 


BY THE REV. SIR EMILIUS BAYLEY, BT. 
1, DEEP UNTO DEEP. 
Being an Inquiry into some of the Deeper Experiences of the Christian Life. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo., 420 pages, cloth, price 6s.; leather, 12s. 6d. to 21s. 
“A practical, hing, and d ional inquiry. Fer,the afflicted especially the work will indeed be of inestimable 
value.”—English Churchman. 
2. THOROUGH. Being an Attempt to show the Value of Thoroughness in several 
Departments of Christian Life. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
Small Crown 8vo., cloth, 420 pages. 6s. 
“A practical volume which will be read with pleasure by those to whom it is addressed, whilst the sincerity which 


marks every page, and the thought which it suggests will make that reading profitable to both young and old, and we 
are glad to recommend it to our readers."—Jokn Bull. 


HERALDS OF THE CROSS: or, the Fulfi of the Command. 
Chapters on Missionary Work. By Miss F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 560 

Pt: Emphatically a successful book, and cannot fail, we should think, to become a general favourite in 


Christian families 
'y work ; and we do not think anything so good of its kind been published for thirty years.”— 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT SECRET SOCIETY. “yd an Exposure of 
the Jesuits’ Policy. Fourth Edition, 8vo., cloth, 340 pages. Price 3s. 6d. 
“The statements put forward in this remarkable volume are of the most conclusive character.”—Review. 


HATCHARDS, 187, Lonpon. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


Published by THOMAS MURBY. 


7 History Charts, with Maps. Containing Genealogies of the Sovereigns, Eminent 

en, Wars, Conquests, Treaties, &c., in bold type, with Maps illustrative of the Period. 

1, THE NORMAN AND PLANTAGENET PERIODS TO THE END OF THE CRUSADES. Size 47 in. by 
38 in. Price, 10s. 6d. mounted. | 
Murby’s Historical Reading Books. Graphically written and fully illustrated. ' 
No pains have been spared to make these books acceptable to schools of every grade. Whether : 
in the matter of text, illustrations, typography, paper, or binding, it is believed that the several 
books will be found second to none, and superior to most of those now before the public. Books 

I. and II. now ready. 

I. Stories in the History of England. From Juntius C#saR to WELLINGTON. 144 pp., 
extra fcap. 8vo, 9d., cloth boards. 

II. Simple Sketch of English History from the time of the Britons to the Crimean War. 
192 pp., extra fcap. 8vo, 1s., cloth boards. 

English Grammar and Analysis Taught Simultaneously. By J. RoBEeRTson, late 

ecturer at the Presbyterian Training Coliege, Glasgow. Revised Edition. 160 pp., fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 

Imperial Grammar and Analysis. With Chapters on the formation of Words, Composi- 
tion, Letter Writing, &c. 144 pp., cloth boards, 1s. 

Bussell’s Spelling and Etymology. In One Volume, Is. 4d. cloth. 

Arnold’s English Literature ;.or, Chaucer to Wordsworth. By THomAS ARNOLD, M.A., 
Author ag “Manual of English Literature.” 470 pp., extra feap. 8vo. New Edition, on larger 
paper, 3s. 

Analysis of English History. A Text-book for Colleges and Schools. By W. C. PEARCE, 
and S. HacvE, LL.B. New Edition. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth; or with the Biographical 
Appendix, 1s. 3d., or 1s. 9d. aol 

The Connection of Geogra and Astronomy. By Dr. A. H. Dick, D.Sc. (Edin.) M.A., 
LL.B, (Lond.), F.R.G.S. Cloth, 1s. An essential companion to {most School Geographies. 
Contains just what they omit. : = 

The Musical Student’s Manual. A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Element 
of Music and the Practice of Singing at Sight. By T. MuRBY. Crown $vo, 22 pp., cloth 


Murby’s Introductory Manual of the Theory of Music. Part I.,6d. This little work, 
is issued for the assistance of pupils preparing for Examination in Music, either at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination, the Queen’s Scholarship or Certificate Examina- 
tion, or for those given by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Dr. Wormell’s Modern Geometry. A New Course of Plane Geometry, in which the 
Theory of the Science and its Practical Applications are treated Simultaneously. By Dr. 
RICHARD WoRMELL, M.A., Head Master of the London Middle-Class Schools. Revised by 
Prof. BRYDONE JACK, President of the New Brunswick University. Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 28. 


London: THOMAS MURBY, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. 
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COSTUMES OF THE BRITISH STAGE. 
No. 1. JIOLANTHE. 8s. 


Coloured Plates of all the Principal Characters, with description of 
materials and original casts. 


In Preparation. 


MALE CHARACTER COSTUMES. 


An alphabetic arrangement of nearly 1,000 characters, suitable for 
gentlemen to wear at Fancy Costume Balls, Bazaars, &c. 


OVER 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


1,000 IDEAS FOR FANCY COSTUMES. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. 
Price 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH COSTUMES. 


Edited by M. SCHILD. 


An Epitome of English Costumes, from the Ancient Britons to the 
Present Century ; 150 pages; 40 Steel Plates and Coloured 
Engravings. 


Price 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


Postage 3d. 


Postage 4d. 


In a Coloured Wrapper, Demy 4to. Price 2s. 6d., or Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Postage 3d. 


FISHWIVES’ & FISHERGIRLS’ COSTUMES. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 1883. 


Coloured Illustrations and Engravings of the Fisherwomen Delegates 
to the International Fisheries Exhibition, and also Characteristic 
Costumes worn by Fisherfolk in various parts of the world. 


S. MILLER, 


10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Marker. 


GREAT 


SALE 
NOW PROCEEDING. 


We are selling Lot 3 of the Stock of Messrs. T. J. 
BURRELL & Co., Wholesale Manufacturers, Knightrider 
Street, E.C., which comprises their entire Stock of 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, RIBBONS, BUTTONS, 
BRAIDS, FRINGES, BUGLE TRIMMINGS, SILK CORDS 
ORNAMENTS AND BLACK LACES. 


‘The following demand Special Notice. 


RINGWORM DAMASK SATINS, fresh new goods, in most fashion- 
able shades, 22 inches wide, 1s. 114d., quite worth 4s. 6d. 

ROSE AND LEAF DAMASK OTTOMAN SATINS, 1s. Ofd. and 
1s. 48d. per yard, worth double. 

SILK CREPES AND OTTOMAN GAUZES, at 9{d. and 1s. 43d., less 
than half usual prices. 

MOIRE FRANCAISE, MOIRE ANGLAISE, and MOIRE ANTIQUE 
SILKS. Three van loads will be on show at 1s. 4$d., 1s. 11}d., 2s. 11}d. 
and 3s. 43d. per yard. These are about one-third usual prices. 

Rich, Bright, Well-Covered SICILIAN SILKS, in about 100 shades 
of colour, to be placed for Sale at 1s. Ofd., 1s. 43d., 1s. 73d. and 
1s. 113d. ; worth more than double. 

COLOURED SATINS, 75 miles to select from, commencing at 43d. 
Splendid qualities at 1s. 03d. Rich Duchesse ditto, 22 inches wide, 
2s. 63d., 2s. 113d. and 3s. 114d. 

BLACK SILKS, BLACK OTTOMAN SILKS, MATELASSES, 
CLOTH-BACK SATINS &c., at wonderfully low prices. 

BLACK AND WHITE LUSTRINES, from 1d. per yard.¢ 

BLACK SILK VELVETS.—Plain, embossed and wove, brocaded, 
at wonderfully low prices. 

COLOURED SILK VELVETS.—Plain, German patent, embossed, 
striped, brocaded &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

VELVETEENS —The best wearing makes, silk finish, fast piles. 
Blacks, all prices, from 1s.03d. to 4s. 6d. Colours, in the newest shades, 
1s. 11}d., 2s. 63d., 2s. 113d. and 3s. 114d.; the latter worth 5s. 6d. 

NEWMARKET COAT CLOTHS.—Double width, 1s. 1144., 2s. 43d., 
2s. 63d., 2s. 113d., up to 5s. 11d. 

SILK PLUSHES, at wonderfully low prices. 

Special bargains in VELVETEENS, Blacks from 1s. 03d. per yard. 

Good serviceable AUTUMN DRESS MATERIALS, from 434d. 


Patterns of our Bargains, Post Free. All orders for 
Patterns taken in rotation. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & 60., 


11, 8 and 9, Holborn Bars and 2 and_3, Castle St., Holborn, E.C. 
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Price 4 ¢ Weekly. 


ENGLAND,” 


The National Newspaper for all Classes. 
OFFICES: 291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Readers, Politicians, Clergymen, Employers, Employed, Buyers: 
and Sellers are interested in the established position by which 


“ENGLAND” 


justifies its National Title. 


The following features account for the popularity of “ ENGLAND” 
and its steadily increasing sale :— 


SIGNED ARTICLES, by eminent Statesmen ; 

SHORT, CRISP PARAGRAPHS on passing events ; 

“ BANK NOTES ”—our City Article—with its clear and reliable. 
Summary of Business News. New Companies are carefully scrutinized. 

Reviews, Church News, Art, Science, Literature, “Sock and 

Buskin,” “ The Ladies,” “ Sporting Notes,” Folk Lore, Volunteer 
Gossip ; 

NOTES on Current Topics and Colonial Matters ; 


A SEARCHING CRITICISM of all things affecting the Common- 
WEALTH. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS throughout the 
KINGDOM are in regular communication with 


“ENGLAND.” 


ELECTION MATTERS are promptly, fully and fairly reflected 
in “ ENGLAND.” 


The connection between political promise and performance is closely 
watched. 


These are ample reasons for the enjoyment of “ENGLAND” as a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER and for its support by leading members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 
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THE OLDEST EVENING PAPER. 


THE GLOBE. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
on PENNY. 


Six Editions are published Daily from One to Seven p.m. 


THE GLOBE gives an independent support to the great Conservative ope nme Great energy is manifested to obtain th 
latest news, and it has — the character of receiving the earliest offi lligence. Its circulation is very large and 

- In London it is largely sold at all ———. at the principal newsagents, and in the streets. The 

iption list is very considerable, and the — can also be had from newsagents in the principal towns, and at 
all en pet railway stations in the Provinces. It is also much read in clubs, hotels, and reading-rooms throughout the 
om an Cities. 
BE, which, from ofits News and Reports—Parliamentary, Law,and General—its 
latest Telegrams Money Market ct Intelligence, & &c., has the reputation of being the LEADING as well as the OLDEST 
EVENING PAPER, has now ad its other features a Complete Sporting Service, and the SPECIAL EDITION, 
lished at 7 p.m., gives the full results and descri — of all events. 
Spectra Norice.—By the operation of the Postal Union, THE —> being under 2 0z., can be sent by book post at the 
um rate—one Halfpenny : so thas the subscription for all parts of Europe, Canada and nited is now 
the same as for the United Kingdom, vi 


Fiera Published at § p.m. ee quate. 
SPEcIAL 


Country Lape can receive either Edition by the omy delivery the olpune day. "THE GLOBE will be sent for 
tance pro rata being sent to the Publisher. 


& remit 
ean pecial Faition on Sormniaga only (posted in time for delivery in the Country on Sunday Morning), forwarded for 
per annum. 

THE RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE UNUSUALLY ee 
TRADES 3 moors ITIES.—6d. per 
MISCELLANEOUS. — ANTES" INESS NOTICES, "PROFESSIONAL, 

AMUSEMENTS, &c., Four eee rom under r additional line, 94 


PUBLIC COMPANIES, PROSPECTUSES F, GOVERNMENT LOANS, LEGAL 
NOTICES, &c., 1s. per line. 


Advertisements for a Series of Insertions taken by Special 
Contract. 


The Offices of THE GLOBE were, early in 1881, removed from 110 Strand, to more extensive 
premises at 367, STRAND (directly op site those mtr 3 sale. This removal 
was rendered rowth of the of LOBE, to meet 
the still increasing dema itional and improved machinery, ets have been erected. 


T. MADGE, Manager. 
OFFICES: 367, STRAND, W.C. 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 
PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d. ; 
27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins., 
12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 
DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, all sizes, 30s 
DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 10s. 6d. LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J. BENSON'S, 4 & 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


PAGE WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colie, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOOQDCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lrxooun. 
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POWELL’'S 
BALSAM ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &. 
The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


‘«H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 

‘“‘ Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED and I can assure you with the first dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend my various 
duties, and the first small bottle completely cured me ; therefore I have 
the greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 

(Signed) W. Linzett, H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley.’ ” 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Will Loosen the Phlegm immediately. 


The Dean of Westminster's Verger writes :—‘‘ I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED;; I did and have found very great relief. Itis 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor, writes :—‘‘I think it an 
invaluable medicine for members of my profession and have always 
recommended it to my brother and sister artistes.” 

The Duc de Montabor writes:—‘‘ From the first dose I felt great 
relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the throat was 
calming down and I recovered the sleep which had nearly left me.— 
Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron, France.” 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going to bed 
is extraordinary. 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :— 
‘For the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, 
giving away and recommending your Balsam. I should not be 
exaggerating if I said I have never known it to fail. Whenever I have 


had a cough I have used it in preference to anything else and again 
and again it has cured me.” 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 3d. per bottle. Established over 50 years. Prepared by THOMAS. 
POWELL, Blackfriars Road, London. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Observe Trade Mark—“ Lion, Net, AND Mouse.” 
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Bradford’s ‘‘ Vowel’ Washing 
Machine 
Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 


Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 
Laundry Engineers, 
140, 141, 142,143, HoLzorn, Lonpon, 


AND AT 


Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. 


BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


@FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE”? Trave Maxx, “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


|CLARKES | 


.  WORLD-FAMED 


It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 


As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything i _ 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 


Sold in Bottles, 


2s. 6d. each, 
cure in the 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


It Cures Black 


THE GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 
all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
never-failing and permanent cure. 
eads or Pimples on the 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases [eeee’ 
Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Clears the Blood from —w aa 
From whatever cause 
urious to the most delicate constitution 
ousands of Testimonials — all — 


and in cases, containing six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient to effec’ 


great. majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL CHE MISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE * PENDORS 
rE the World ; 


or sent to any 


address for 30 or 1382 stam 


E LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES 1 DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


OXYGEN 


WATER. 


A few applications will make 


THE DARKEST HAIR A GOLDEN HUE, 
BRIGHTER TINT TO HAIR ALREADY FAIR, 


Without Injury to its Juices or Elasticity. 
PRICE 3s. 6d. PER BOTTLE. 


MADAME MARIE SCHILD, 
10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


wear tens that Public Speakers and Voontists 
, and strength and purit: 
‘aes are leek as rich and melodious in after- 4. 
they may have exhibited at the onset of their canes. 
These delightfully-flavoured Lorenges m 
nistered to the youngest child ad libitum, 
order the — stomach, or bowels. 


do not dis- 


F. NEWBERY AND ee 
3 King Edward Newgate Street, 


EsraBLisHED 1746. 


H Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
at last succeeded in bringing together the 
combination in which, as a Cure, the public 
has by this time gained the greatest con- 
fidence. 

It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 
BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
under the highest medical sanction, to have 
given him the greatest comfort. 


Of all Chymists, 4s. per rm or 
4s. 3d. to the undersigned, a bo: orwill be een 
to any address, charges paid. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS 


(BRITISH DEPOT), - 
1 King Edward Street, Wewgate Street, 
London, B.C. 
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FERRIS’ PERSIAN FOOD 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 
REGISTERED. 


“PERSIAN FOOD.” Perfectly Pure. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Easy of Digestion. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” Flesh-forming. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” Fat-forming. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” Bone-forming. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” For all Persons, Young or Old. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Equal toMeat for Delicate Stomachs, 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” (Children take it with Avidity. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Everybody likes it. 


“PERSIAN FOOD” is recommended by the most 
eminent members of the Medical Profession. 


REPORT OF J. MACPHERSON, Esq, M.A., M.D. 


e “35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the “‘ PERSIAN FOOD ” 
ef which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it and am much 
pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland and pleasant form of nutriment. 

“Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF W. B. O'SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., 
** Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good “ PERSIAN FOOD,” 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


DIGESTION ABOLISHED.—Those who suffer from the tortures of Indi- 
gestion should not fail to try ‘PERSIAN FOOD.” It is pleasant to the taste, 
thoroughly satisfying and easy of digestion. Itis, in fact, the most remarkable 
Food that was ever introduced. 


R CONVALESCENTS.—Aged Invalids who have tried this remarkable Food 
have found it most health-restoring and re-invigorating. It is pleasant to the 
taste and has a rich aroma. A very small quantity of “ PERSIAN FOOD” rapidly 
produces a most marvellous effect on even the most aged and infirm systems. 
“PERSIAN FOOD” is of the purest quality and is perhaps the greatest boon to 
healthy as well as suffering humanity that was ever offered to the public. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. Directions on each bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS &c., 
Or sent by Parcels Post on Receipt of Remittance. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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FERRIS’ PERSIAN FOOD 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 
REGISTERED. 


LEEPLESSNESS.—* Gentlemen,—I have to thank you very much 
for the great advantage your ‘Persian Foop’ has been to me. 
For years I have been a victim to sleeplessness ; but since I have begun 
to make a supper of your ‘ Perstan Foop’ I sleep soundly. Even in the 
train at night, between Edinburgh and London, I sleep well almost all 
the way. You may, if you choose, publish this testimonial.—Yours, 
&c., James Macponatp.—Writers’ Court, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh.— 
March 1882.—To Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


¢¢ “1 ENTLEMEN,—For years I was a victim to the quackery. of 
pills and patent medicines, but now I have renounced them 
all—and with good reason too. As soon as I found that your ‘ Persian 
Foop ’ was not only a health restorer but a succulent and pleasant food, 
I threw physic to the dogs ; and now I am a hale, hearty, happy man.— 
Truly yours, J. T. Gorpon.—February 23, 1880.—To Ferris and Co.” 


66 I CAN heartily recommend your ‘ Perstan Foop’ to those who, as 

I did myself, suffer from indigestion and its accompanying 
horrors. The Food is easily prepared, is pleasant to the taste and is 
an excellent stomachic. I intend never to be without a supply of it in 
my family.—I am, your obedient servant, James H. Witson.—March 2, 
1880.—To Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


66 


ENTLEMEN,—I am bound to tender you my most hearty 

thanks for the very substantial benefits I have derived from 
the use of ‘ Perstan Foop.’ For some years my food would not properly 
assimilate and as a last resource I tried your ‘ Persian Foop.’ Now m 
stomach is strong, and the result is that I am in sound bodily health 
and in good spirits.—Faithfully yours, Tuomas Forpaam.—February 9, 
1880.—Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


¢¢rP\HE MOTHER OF A LARGE FAMILY” writes:—“It is only 
the barest justice to your ‘ Perstan Foon’ to say of it that it 
has been in my case an invaluable boon in the way of lessening my, 
unfortunately, ever-increasing maternal cares. While the Food has 
materially assisted in strengthening myself, it has, in the case of my 
last two infants, been freely and beneficially partaken of by them. To 
me and mine it has proved by far the best Food I have yet seen adver- 
tised. My name and address must not be attached to this note—that 
is, for publication ; but I have no objection to the same being shown 
privately.” 
[EMBERS of the LEARNED PROFESSIONS.—To Doctors, 
Divines, Lawyers, and Pressmen, whose duties frequently neces- 
sitate long abstinence, ‘ Persian Foon’ will be found most invaluable. 


Its nourishing and sustaining qualities have been proved by some of 
the ablest professional men of the day. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c., 
Or sent by Parcels Post, on Receipt of Remittance. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


Sold in - Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each Bottle. 


GLASS 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS & NEW ‘YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 
THE SAFEST AND BEST APERIENT IS 


It is guaranteed to be pure Lu pall, bottles, at 6d., 1s. 1s. 9d., and 3s., 
Castor Oil, of full medicinal — A & bearing Allen & Hanburjs' Signature. 
N.B. — This Oil is sold at the 


ommon retail price of the ordi- 

taste, a result never before T ASTELESS ” sanpeuatiiien, and can be obtained 

attained. but, where ony 
is experienced, 


The Lancet writes :—“ It is taken both by other of Allen 
ehildren and adults without the slightest Hanburys’ special P ara- 
difficulty; whilst its aperient effects are tions, will be sent CA GE 


unquestionable. It possesses all the advan PAID on soon of value in 
tages that are claimed for it.” 


ips or 

The Medical Press writes :~“ Children MAN CTURERS. 
findmg it quite tasteless never raise an 
objection to its administration.” 


dose of Castor Oil need no longer inspire the 


PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, 
— A.D. 1715. LONDON. 
SAMPLE CASES. 
One 
uineas, 
Guineas, 


and Pive Guineas Each. 


As used in the Principal 
HOTELS, CLUBS, BUFFETS, x 
and the best regulated 
HOUSEHOLDS. 


Sold by THE TOUGHENED GLASS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


(Sole Proprietors of de Bastie’s Patents), 


156, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
And at all Glass Warehouses. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to ALFRED BARNARD, General 
‘Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 
and Colonial Papers ; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &., &c. 
Address as Above. 
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CONTENTS. 


1.—Hereditary Pauperism and Boarding-out. By Viscount CRANBROOK . 453 
2.—Rich Men’s Dwellings: a Proposed Remedy for Social Discontent. By 

3.—The Literature of Seven Dials. By B. G. Jouns . . 478 
4.—Questions of Army Reform :— 


I—Long Service versus Short Service. By GENERAL THE Marquis OF 
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5.—Will Party Government continue to Work? By Tuomas TantTivy. . 516 
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MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons {THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
President 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents {THE B RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


HE LORD COLERIDGE, CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
Chairman of Committees : THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M. 


The following are Members of the Committees : 


J. F. AYLMER, Esg., M.P. The EARL OF LANESBOROUGH. 

The LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esg., M.P. 

The MARQUESS OF BATH. The EARL OF LIMERI cK 

The Ricut Hon. SIR M. HICKS BEACH, Bart., M.P. The M wag apy OF L LOTHIAN, K.T. 

The EARL BEAUCHAMP. The EARL ( 

H. BELLINGHAM, Esg., M.P. Cot. M SKINS, 

The EARL CAIRNS. The Ricut Hon . LORD J. MANNERS, M.P. 
J. A. CAMPBELL, Esgq., M.P. SIR HERBERT E. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P 
The LORD CLINTON SIR C. MILLS, Bart., M.P. 

T. COLLINS, Esg., MP. The Ricut How. SIR J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart., M.P 
OCTAVIUS COOPE, E Esq., M.P. The EARL NELSON. 

The VISCOUNT CRANBROOK, G.S.L The DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 

The Ricut Hon. G. CUBITT, M.P. The DUKE OF NORPHUMBERLAND 

The EARL OF DALKEITH. The EARL PERCY, 

The EARL OF DEVON. The LORD ALGERNON ‘PERCY, M.P. ; 
ARETAS AKERS DOUGLAS, Esgq., M.P. The Rigut Hoy. CECIL RAIKES, M.P 

The EARL OF EFFINGHAM. The EARL OF REDESDALE. 

The LORD EGERTON. ae MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
The EARL OF GLASGOW. SALT, Esq., M.P. 

Admiral The Ricut Hon. SIR J. C. D. HAY, Bart., M.P. The Rieut Hon. G peL.ssee poses, M.P 
SIR JAMES M. McGAREL HOGG, Bart., M.P. The LORD HENRY J. SCO 

The Ricgut Hon. J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. | The Rigur Hon. WM. H. SMITH M.P 
SIR H. SELWIN IBBETSON, ee i M.P. | The EARL eae 

COLERIDGE J. KENNARD, Esgq., M.P. | J. G. TALBOT, Esg., M.P. 


pole WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
Treasurers {ak CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Gamelford House, Oxford Street, W. 
Bankers {usesns. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard Street, E.Cc. 


la Union is age to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisation of 
marriage with a wife's sister. 
Its efforts are directed to organising Committees throughout the United Kingdom, to diffusing information by posteen, 
orn ay and otherwise on a subject on which public opinion has been much misled, to encour 
th Houses of Parliament and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true bearings of the quatien A 
Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 


The whole rinciple on which the Marriage Law of this land is +o is involved in the tion of the 
De Wife's Sister Bill. In all countries where the Marriage Law has been solaned in this one partieular, other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; in some countries not only may a woman marry her sister's 


husband and a man marry his brother's wife and his wife’s niece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife's daughter, 
but - others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by blood. 
operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly requested. 
er will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the ents ‘and considerations eontained 
Sem pot to the same conclusion, represent in particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 
as eas List of the publications of the | M.L.D.U. and other information, may be obtained gratuitously on application. 


Secretary : 


G. J. MURRAY, Ese., 20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, 3.W 
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HEREDITARY PAUPERISM AND BOARDING-OUT. 


HEREDITARY pauperism, and the cure for it, have been, and will be, 
the study and puzzle of philanthropists and political economists. 
The latter, if not both, see in the Poor Laws themselves a seed-bed 
of this evil; but it must be in their good administration, and not 
their abolition, that a remedy for it must be found. To some it 
may seem easy and desirable to overturn an institution which 
has struck roots deeply and entwined them in the national life ; 
but it is not wise to deal rashly even with general prejudices, 
much less with principles which the masses believe to be a part 
of their rights. It is beyond our present scope to investigate the 
foundations of so old a structure as the Poor Law system, but 
attention may well be called to its working and improvement. 
Since 1834 continual efforts have been made to reduce its pauper- 
ising effects, and they have been, in the main, prudent, uniting fair 
protection to the public with humanity to the destitute. The 
diminution of out-door relief—which even in late years has been 
too large, as before 1834 it was iniquitous in its extravagance—is in 
accordance with justice, and has checked the demands upon honest 
industry which, struggling for independence, has been oppressed 
by needless rates. The treatment of the casual poor has been put 
upon a better footing, and it may be hoped that the Law, in con- 
junction with the voluntary associations against vagrancy, may do 
something to diminish or put an end to that “army of occupation 
quartered in the towns and rural districts of England, recruited 
and maintained by a system of bounties, a terror and scourge to 
the public, a reproach and disgrace to the Government.” 

The current of tenderness, however, is so strong that professional 
beggars still float upon it, and the farmer’s or peasant’s wife is 
still credulous of the woes of sailors who never saw the sea from 
the deck of a ship, or of distressed artisans whose hands were 
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never hardened by an implement of labour. While this weakness 
continues in spite of laws and true philanthropy, in spite of 
societies to suppress the evil, and of published warnings of all 
kinds, the trader upon the emotional will still saunter his profitable 
rounds, and eat his bread of idleness. 

Vigorous repressive action may fairly be called in to meet this 
kind of imposture, but there are other maladies connected with 
our Poor Law system which demand very different remedies. In 
the case of adult paupers, it is seldom that the destitution does not, 
in some degree at least, arise from their own fault; but there is a 
class which suffers not for its own sins, but for the sins of parents, 
and the rescue of this class from misery and demoralization may 
reasonably satisfy the tender hearts which will otherwise appease 
their emotions by indiscriminate and pernicious almsgiving. The 
“ery of the children” once sounding plaintively from the mine 
or the factory, has been heard, and the day when— 

Among the busy wheels 

The power least prized was that which thinks and feels, 
has, we trust, passed away in this country for ever: But there is 
a voice of dulled sorrow from the workhouse, from those who have 
never known a parent’s love or care,—the deserted, desolate children 
whose very physical frames bear the marks of inherited disease, 
and whose better feelings remain undeveloped, requiring for their 
expansion some good influences from good hearts to draw forth a 
response. These unhappy ones have a distinct tendency, physically 
and morally, to swell the crowd of pauperism ; and it is not only a 
high Christian work and duty, but an imperative State obligation, 
by tender, careful training, to set them on new paths and, as far 
as possible, order their goings. 

To this end both the official administrators of the Law, and the 
wisely benevolent are desirous to work, and the abundance of 
material affords ample room for both. It may be a question here- 
after, when a fuller experience has been gained, whether one mode 
or another should be alone adopted ; but the time has not come for 
such a decision, inasmuch as voluntary effort has not provided 
itself with appliances to meet anything like the full demand. That 
special need of which we have spoken—the heart-to-heart treat- 
ment, as it may be called—is not so likely to be found in the 
workhouse or in district schools, “in which,” it has been said, 
‘large masses of children are collected where they can enjoy no 
breath of home atmosphere, no taste of family life, no individual 
love or care, and little to break the monotony of their joyless lives 
except the visits of fresh comers, who too often impart a terrible 
knowledge of evil, and are the greatest hindrance to the efforts of 
the teachers to keep up a good moral tone.” This is, perhaps, too 
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‘dark a picture; for it cannot be denied that the district schools 
were a vast advance upon those of the workhouse, and Mr. Tufnell 
and others have-shown how much good has been effected by them, 
and how many they have placed in situations leading to respecta- 
bility and independence. 

Let them, then, continue their work under watchful and appre- 
ciative inspection, which may keep masters and teachers to their 
duty, and prevent them from degenerating into a heartless routine. 
To effect this, inquiry should be made, not merely into the formal 
management, but into the relation of individual children with 
some one of those over them, for there ought to be at least some 
personal kindly influence to be a shadow or reflection of that of 
home. The boys or girls who go out into the world without one 
personal tie are in danger of linking themselves to the first 
sympathiser, however unworthy, and become a ready prey to his 
wiles. In many instances, no doubt, they are passed into good 
hands, and find those to whom they can attach themselves without 
danger ; but it must be better that their associations with affection 
should be of an earlier date, as likely to be more lasting. The 
modern friendly societies which undertake, through individuals, 
the guidance of these young people are on the right track, but the 
connection between protector and protégé is best begun at the 
earliest period. In those cases in which the boy or girl has been 
known in home or school to those who undertake the charge, and 
influence has been maintained by correspondence (a most impor- 
tant part of the work) when separation comes, the results are 
likely to prove most enduring. 

If such voluntary responsibility can or will be undertaken for 
children in and from district or workhouse schools, the effects of 
their harsher surroundings may be mitigated, but the relation 
must in any case, it is to be feared, be far inferior to the sympa- 
thetic union between a warm-hearted educated friend and a child 
whose nature has expanded under such sunny influence. 

Perhaps it will be generally admitted that, for the children 
themselves, it would be best to bring them up in some kind of 
home-life as nearly as possible like that which they ought to have 
enjoyed, and which might draw out their affections, improve their 
health, and train them for the ordinary duties to which they will 
probably be called. But can this be secured with the continuity 
which is essential to success ? Voluntary effort is apt to be capri- 
cious and spasmodic, depending upon persons whose circum- 
stances, ill-health, or death, may at any moment withdraw them 
from the duty on which they have engaged themselves. And yet 
the ardent volunteers are the very soul—the life itself of the work 
that has to be done, viz. to win the hearts, as well as train the 
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bodies and minds of these destitute little ones. Some risk, then, 
may well be run to get the advantage of their loving supervision, 
while, of course, the State has the right and duty, when it hands 
over the objects of this benevolence, to see that the duty under- 
taken is adequately discharged. ’ 

Two methods (and both deserve encouragement) are urged upon the 
consideration of the Local Government Board and upon the public*:— 

1. Certified homes are a creation meant to resemble, as far as 
practicable, real ones ; and to this end the matron is to represent 
a mother, and not to be burdened with a larger number of children 
than will admit of each receiving a due share of her affection and 
interest. The arrangements should be for cottage simplicity, with 
such domestic duties for the children as may fit them for the care. 
of such a residence. Beyond this there would be some instruction 
to fit them for service ; though, in fact, cleanliness, obedience, order, 
and industry are safe foundations upon which a mistress may build 
up a good servant. The home should be in some village where it 
is welcome, and where there will be friendly visitors to keep a 
gentle supervision over its inmates, and to follow with help and 
sympathy their career when they go out. The national school 
will bring them in contact with the children of the place, and 
obliterate the degrading distinction which separate education to 
some extent involves. This companionship is of great importance. 
as one of the best means to rouse intelligence, kindle affections, 
and develop the physical powers of unfortunate creatures to whom, 
previous to their reception in the home, all has seemed hostile and 
depressing. One of the practical workers in this field notices the 
importance of discarding workhouse dress to get rid of its deadening 
associations, and there can be no doubt that everything which 
marks the children off as a separate caste from their fellows around 
should be removed. The guardians have the power to take advan- 
tage of these certified homes, and are entitled to pay what a child 
would cost in the workhouse or union school. In all probability, if 
encouragement were given, voluntary zeal would enable them to 
place the children there at even a lower scale of expense, so that 
benefit would accrue on all sides. Even supposing that this may 
not be the best method, it is at least a good one, and deserves the 
fullest trial. Sir Charles Dilke appears to be treating his office in 
no mere perfunctory manner, and he will no doubt give his personal 
attention to such schemes for rescuing children as combine 
enthusiasm with prudence, and are founded upon a knowledge of 
child-nature. 


* Schemes of emigration are not touched upon, but that good work in Canada is not 
forgotten; and in reckoning the homes available for children, those opened in the 
Colonies must not be overlooked. 
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2. But even certified homes must have something of a school 
‘character about them, and can only imitate cottage family-life. 
For many years, therefore, ladies full of compassion for the 
desolate children in workhouses—chiefly London ones—have 
adopted another, the second method referred to above, to meet 
the necessities of the case. This is called the boarding-out system, 
the successful working of which, where it is properly and efficiently 
superintended, seems to call for its extension over a much larger 
area than it has yet covered. It consists in placing these outcasts 
in respectable peasant homes, with married people, who in some 
cases have children of their own. The Committee guarantees 
the fitness of the cottage and its occupiers, and superintends and 
watches over their little charges. The difficulties which it has 
encountered, though some are real, are not such as should impede 
the progress of a plan which in its best form secures the highest 
advantages to the children, cheapens the cost to rate-payers, and 
gives to society members trained in a manner likely to develop the 
best qualities of mind and heart. At the same time it would not 
be just to impute to officials or guardians any wrong motives for 
not at once adopting the system to a greater extent, nor are they 
without some reasons for their coldness. 

To speak of guardians first. It is only natural and right that 
they should not consider their responsibility at an end when they 
have handed over a child to a committee, or learnt that it has been 
placed in a cottage-home. At first it seems to have been intended 
that they should send visitors or inspectors on their own behalf, to 
see that the home is a fitting one, and from time to time to satisfy 
themselves that the children were properly treated. The Local 
Government Board, however, now refuses them power to do this, 
and provides no effective substitute. There is no systematic in- 
spection of boarded-out children ; and it must be admitted that, if 
their numbers largely increased, it would be difficult to arrange for 
frequent visits to the many localities over which they would be 
spread. The very limited extent to which inspection has been 
tried has not been such as to meet the exigencies of the case or the 
wishes of the ladies engaged in the work, nor have the reports 
sent by the Inspectors to the Local Government Board come to the 
knowledge of the guardians in time to ensure their interposition 
in cases where it was required at once. 

Guardians have, therefore, the excuse that the means are not 
afforded them of keeping an eye upon the children that ‘‘ belong to 
them,” and they not unjustly throw the blame of their unwilling- 
ness to take advantage of the homes so readily offered to them 
upon the Local Government Board. With its officials boarding- 
-out has apparently been looked upon rather as if it were a system 
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working in avowed rivalry with workhouse and district schools, 
than as a supplement to them, offering to a portion of the children 
advantages which schools cannot give. As has been said, there is. 
room for more than one method of treatment, and it is surely 
doubtful policy to check and dishearten so many who are ready 
to give their time and labour to the beneficent work of finding 
and supervising homes for these waifs and strays. It is stated 
that at the end of last year there were ‘“‘ten authorised ladies’ 
committees which had not been able to get a single child, 
though they had foster-parents and good cottages ready to receive: 
children.” In a report of October 1883, from Miss Preusser, the 
Lady President of the Boarding-out Committee of Windermere 
and Troutbeck, who has intelligently and disinterestedly devoted 
herself to this system, a list of eleven committees is given as 
“ready to receive children, but not yet fortunate enough to obtain 
them.” One lady writes that she “has lost any desire she ever 
had to work with Government officials,” so vain had been her 
attempts to obtain children from the London unions. Now, it 
is probable, nay, certain, that success will not be achieved in 
every instance of a boarded-out child, but there are in the system 
itself conditions which may well encourage hopefulness. The 
object is to wean a child from pauperising impressions, to form 
the character, to draw out the affections, to repress bad habits 
and develop good qualities, moral and intellectual, by close 
personal intercourse with each individual. Given, then, which 
is essential, well-chosen foster-parents, under the general super- 
vision of some neighbouring lady, there is a prospect that children 
placed with them at a sufficiently early age will grow up with 
more of the true child-like spirit, gain health and vigour in the 
fresh country life, learn to play as well as to work, and become, 
as it were, naturalised in the new sphere which is to be that 
of their after-life. It is all-important that but few years of 
misery and degradation should have sullied and depressed them, 
for with every year there is more difficulty in reclaiming and 
elevating. ‘‘The mischief done at nine years of age,” writes. 
a lady of practical knowledge, “takes months to eradicate; at 
fourteen, will it ever be undone? Not in this world, as far as 
my experience goes. The child-like spirit has gone, never to 
return.” At thirteen or fourteen, well-trained children should 
become independent of further help from the ratepayers, and 
never fall back. 

Some might suppose that the selected foster-parents would look 
more to the pecuniary considerations than to the affections of the 
children they receive, but the facts prove that this is not the case. 
Mutual regard springs up, and the light and warmth of family- 
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life are shed upon the whole household. Nor are the relations 
between the ladies and the inmates of the house less beneficial to 
all the parties concerned, for they are drawn together by a common 
interest, which is not lost when those who have created the tie go: 
forth to commence a life of industry and carry the good effects of 
their training to other homes. 

The failures during twelve years have been reckoned at only 
5 per cent., and, even supposing this rate to be put too low, an 
immense benefit has been conferred upon society. And yet how 
far short it falls of what might be effected. The homes are ready, 
the benevolent are waiting anxiously for material to work upon: 
can nothing be done to supply it? It exists in over-abundance ; 
London alone has to deal with some 60,000, and in the large 
towns throughout the kingdom there must be tens of thousands. 
from which selections might be made. Expense cannot be the 
hindrance, for a child can be boarded out at a great saving upon 
the cost of district or separate schools. An outfit of £3, and six 
shillings a week will be sufficient; and for this is purchased, not 
routine, monotony, and dulness, but the love, tenderness, and joy 
which are necessary to the full development of a child’s nature. 
All school and no home, with the best management, is depressing, 
and, with the best intentions, official teachers cannot possibly get 
at individual hearts among the crowds passing under their eyes. 
Children once gone from them are gone from their influence, 
whereas one of the chief advantages of boarding-out is the vigilant 
tenderness that follows the protégée after leaving the foster-parents’ 
cottage, not only to her first place, which is carefully selected, but 
as long as she needs it. Thus, so far as human help can avail, 
there is a guard against relapse to the low condition from which 
she has been rescued. 

It is no slight recommendation of the plan of Boarding-out 
that it makes use of existing materials, that no new buildings, no 
staffs of officials are required, that subscriptions are not needed, 
for the workers are disinterested volunteers, and the maintenance 
is provided from rates. Should, therefore, in any case the experi- 
ment fail no compensation can be called for, either for person or 
structure. There are few retired villages in which suitable homes 
could not be found, affording an opportunity for complete separa- 
tion from the bad companions of the earliest period of life, and 
an individual training which it is difficult in any other way to 
secure. 

Whether boarding-out can be made quite as efficacious for boys as 
it has proved for girls may by some be questioned. At all events, the 
trial has not been on a scale to admit of a very complete induction ; 
but there is nothing in the nature of things to deter from a fuller 
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experiment. An objection, not without weight, has been raised, 
that only the deserted or orphans are claimed by ladies’ committees, 
and that these are the most easily dealt with. The association with 
bad parents or relations is the fatal impediment to the good training 
of workhouse children, and boarding-out has not to grapple 
with this obstacle. If the State would secure the committees 
from having the children sent to them claimed by dissolute or 
criminal parents, and swept back into their former miserable 
condition, there would probably be no objection to the reception 
of them, but it is obvious that for good influences to have their 
full effect there must be more than a precarious hold upon the 
objects to be affected by them. The foster-parents are to stand in 
loco parentum, and there is remarkable testimony to the per- 
manence of the affectionate relations between them and the 
children committed to them. ‘In each case” (says a lady who 
seems to have trained both boys and girls) “ strong feelings of love 
and gratitude have been developed for their foster-parents ; those in 
service return for their holidays to the homes as naturally as if 
they were their own, and the parents receive them without pay- 
ment, looking on them as really their children. To me they are 
very grateful and obedient in every way; those now absent write 
to me frequently in a perfectly open way. Ladies undertaking 
such children must come frequently in personal contact with them 
if they wish to raise them effectually from the low condition of 
paupers; their notice influences the foster-parents, and others 
who would look down on the children.” (Miss Preusser’s report, 
p. 4.) 

Here, it will be said, is the bright side of the picture; but how 
are guardians and the Local Government Board to have the 
guarantee for such careful voluntary action in permanence? There 
is no certainty to be obtained but by authorised visitation or 
enquiry. If the former alternative, from the diffusion of the work, 
should become almost an impossibility, that is not so at present, and 
it should be more effectively used; but at all events the latter is not 
by any means difficult. The Local Government Board has agencies 
in every part of the kingdom, some of which might be employed 
to gain for them trustworthy information as to the character and 
conduct of foster-parents, as to the amount of supervision afforded 
by the ladies’ committee, as to the health of the children, and the 
opportunities given them for education, intellectual and religious. 
If this duty be taken away from the guardians, presumably for 
some valid reason, it becomes incumbent upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and it is to be hoped that they will not allow its 
difficulties, which arise from their own rules, to check an out- 
flow of voluntary beneficence offering such useful aid in a very 
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painful portion of poor law administration. Is it too much to 
ask for encouragement rather than indifference or even opposition, 
to ask for a relaxation of preliminary restrictions which at present 
deter where it would be wiser to invite? Could there not be 
some central agency within the Local Government Board, to which 
application might be made by duly constituted committees, and 
to which guardians might supply lists and reports of the children 
whom they are willing to board out? Such a plan would at once 
bring into action committees already prepared, and call into 
existence many more. It is a mistake to suppose that fitting 
homes will be wanting, and the very fact of the proper require- 
ments of the Board would tend to improve their sanitary arrange- 
ments, and so indirectly affect the neighbourhood in which they 
are for good. Guardians would learn, without needless trouble, 
where they could place their little charges, and would be satisfied 
with the Board’s recommendation of eligible foster-parents and 
homes. True, this would involve trouble to the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but it would be more than compensated by the relief 
afforded by private benevolence which performs, with combined 
vigilance and tenderness, duties which the State must at best 
do coldly and perfunctorily. It is the introduction of charity in 
its best sense, for it is directed to the care of those who suffer 
for the wrong-doings of others; it tends not to demoralise and 
pauperise, but to make honest toilers, doing their duty in that state 
of life to which they are elevated; and it prevents them from 
falling back to the permanently debased condition to which, by 
birth and parentage, they seemed in childhood to be condemned. 
The children profit, the foster-parents profit, the benevolent ladies 
profit by the interchange of kindly offices; the guardians gain by 
present cheapness and. future relief from hereditary pauperism ; 
and the State gains by the addition of citizens not artificially 
formed, but deriving character and vigour from the natural 
influences of a good English home. We earnestly commend this 
subject to the attention of the President of the Local Government 
Board, and hope he may signalise his tenure of office by putting 
the system of Boarding-out on a clear, well-defined, and permanent 
footing. 


CRANBROOK. 
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RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS. 
A PROPOSED REMEDY FOR SOCIAL DISCONTENT. 


Tue almost unprecedented amount of attention attracted by the 
paper on “ Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings,” that appeared in 
the last number of this Review, and the lively interest it is still 
engaging, are probably due to more causes than one. In some 
degree, the wide-spread discussion it has elicited may be due to 
the position of the writer. Again, its success must be attributed, 
in part, to the inherent importance of the subject. Finally, some- 
thing of the commotion it has aroused has to be ascribed to the 
anxiety of certain persons, perhaps not wholly disinterested, to induce 
the world to conclude that Lord Salisbury has committed himself 
to what is called State Socialism. For my part, I can only say that 
after the most searching study, I have been unable to discover a 
sentence, a phrase, or even a word, that would directly or indirectly 
lend the faintest countenance to such a charge. Indeed, on each 
fresh occasion that I have perused it, I have been more and more 
struck by the circumspection with which the writer has uniformly 
maintained the distinction between timely, sympathetic, and helpful 
assistance provided by the State in the way of loan and on strictly 
financial principles, and that State charity which may possibly 
defraud the donor, and is pretty sure to demoralize the recipient. 
Here are, as far 1 know, the main if not the only passages in the 
paper that touch upon this branch of the question. The italics 
are My own :— 

“ At present, no proposal has been made, as far as I know, to give assistance for this 
purpose, except by way of loan. ... A very large sum was advanced (by Sir Robert 
Peel) to landlords at an interest which secured the State from loss, but lower than their 
own credit would have obtained. . . . In the case before us, the /oan would be justified 
by imperious considerations of State policy, even if all thoughts of humanity were cast 
aside. ... If the causes of disease were inanimate, no one would hesitate about 
employing advances of public money to render them innocuous. Why should the ex- 
penditure become illegitimate because these causes happen to be human beings? .. . 
I do not believe that there would be any serious conflict on the question whether an 
advance of public money ought to be expended in providing a remedy, if there were any 
general agreement as to what the remedy should be. . . . If Parliament should see its 
way to authorize loans of public money, for the purpose of meeting this difficulty 


whether on the security of rates or taxes, no fitter body for the expenditure of such 
additional capital could be found.” 
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I think it will thus be seen that if Lord Salisbury’s paper on 
‘‘ Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings” be only read with some- 
thing of the accuracy with which it is written, and if good faith be 
combined with proper attention, it will be impossible to extract 
from it the smallest support for theories that are commonly desig- 
nated by the generic epithet Socialistic. I should be sorry to think 
it is, on that account, any the less important. On the contrary it 
is more important, since it has brought the improvement of the 
dwellings of the labouring population within the range of practical 
politics. 

It seems to me, however, there is a deeper reason still why the 
contribution of Lord Salisbury to this interesting theme has attracted 
so much notice, and why the question to which he has given such 
opportune prominence is not likely again to fall into the back- 
ground. No attentive person, I think, can have failed, during the 
last few years, to observe two things. The first is that what are 
called social questions are becoming of more importance and more 
interest than what used to be specifically called political questions, 
or, to put it more succinctly, social questions are becoming the 
only political questions about which serious persons much trouble 
themselves, as far as our domestic polity is concerned. The 
second is, the existence of a certain industrial restlessness,. 
which has been steadily increasing, and which, I fear, it is no 
exaggeration to describe as, at least, the dawn of social discontent. 
Instead of ‘‘ the still sad music of humanity,” of which Words- 
worth could speak in his time with so much tenderness, one now 
seems to hear the loud mad discord of humanity; and the 
more far-seeing are beginning to fear that, unless society can 
be tuned afresh, all national concert will be destroyed. People 
with a fine ear note this pretty clearly; casual listeners discern it 
vaguely ; there are none so dull of apprehension as not to be 
aware now and then that something is out of tune. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, when attention is called to the fact, that people 
should look round them and nod assent. When a leader of the 
orchestra, when a person in the position of Lord Salisbury, recalls 
it to us with a sudden stroke, it would indeed be amazing if we 
did not all look to our instruments and examine our score. 

That a certain amount of social discontent exists, therefore, and 
that it is daily growing, cannot, I think, be denied. Before proceed- 
ing to enquire whether its existence and increase have any justifica- 
tion, I shall, perhaps, do well incidentally to observe that there are 
persons in the community, some of them very shrewd, very selfish, 
and very far-seeing, and others, perhaps just as selfish, but very much 
the reverse of far-seeing and shrewd, who promote this discontent 
to the best of their ability, by falsifications of history, perversions 
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of fact, and appeals to class prejudice and passion. These are, 
indeed, bad citizens. But that they do not labour altogether in 
vain should make us all the more anxious to discover if, for the 
social discontent they strive to fan into a flame, fuel is not 
provided by many persons who would be startled at being told 
that they are enemies of the commonweal and unconscious revo- 
lutionists. 

Social discontent, in our day, assumes two forms. There is the 
material discontent, engendered by the lack of physical well-being, 
and there is the sentimental discontent, excited by the spectacle of 
inequality of position, caused, not by any law—for, happily, we 
know of none such in England—but by something stronger than 
law, viz. custom, backed by power, which in these days means 
money. 

Now have these feelings any justification? In one sense, 
perhaps—though, as we shall see, it is a practically unimportant 
sense, even if we concede its abstract validity—they have not. 
Thanks, I am bound to say, despite my desire not to import Party 
considerations into this paper, to the predominance which 
Liberalism, and what used, at least, to be Liberal doctrines, have 
exercised during my life-time till within the last few years, many 
people have acquired the habit of fancying that, when they 
have pointed out that, in England, there is a fair field and no 
favour for all, that everyone has a right to his own, that the 
race is to the swift and the battle to the strong, and that decent 
provision is made by our Poor Laws or by private benevolence 
for the laggards and the feeble, they have satisfactorily answered 
all such questions as the one I have propounded. Such 
persons would probably go on to remind me that some of the 
largest fortunes made in the present generation were made by 
men whose fathers, or grandfathers, were labourers or mechanics, 
and that, if we examined carefully every case of destitution or 
poverty brought before us, we should discover the result was 
due to the incapacity, the indolence, or the dissoluteness, either 
of the sufferer himself, or of his near progenitors. 

As a fact, they would probably be right, and in that sense, there- 
fore, that limited sense, that sense for what it is worth, neither 
individual smallness of means, nor the sum of individual small- 
ness of means culminating in class discontent, has any justifica- 
tion. Theoretically, everybody may become a millionaire, and it 
it is no wrong to those who have failed, by their own fault or the 
fault of their parents, to achieve that position, that others from 
their own ranks have not failed. 

But in a far larger, more important, and more practical sense, I 
fear it must be conceded that the social discontent, of whose 
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existence we are all conscious, has some justification. It has its 
justification in the inherent constitution of human nature, that 
most enduring of all things, that supreme Tribunal before which 
not sophistry alone finds itself confounded, but the most conclusive 
and triumphant logic is sometimes cast in heavy damages. The 
Human Conscience is not a Court of Law, but a Court of Equity, 
where sits a revising and readjusting Arbiter, for whom the Statute 
Book is a withered and discredited scroll, for whom leading cases 
are as nought, and who shapes his decisions in conformity with 
perhaps the only maxim of real value ever devised by the legal 
mind—Summum jus summa injuria. 

What, then, does the constitution of human nature, what does 
the Human Conscience, say to the existing composition and aspect 
of English Society ? Lord Salisbury has told us what they say to 
many labourers’ and artisans’ dwellings. I want to know what they 
say to many Rich Men’s Dwellings. If the question were not 
likely to be asked by others, nay, if it had not been already asked 
by others, I might, perhaps, be described as a revolutionist for 
asking it. But it is being, consciously or unconsciously, asked 
by thousands and tens of thousands of voices, and the real revolu- 
tionist is he who affects not to hear them. 

By Rich Men’s Dwellings I do not mean their houses alone, any 
more than by labourers’ dwellings Lord Salisbury meant only 
the walls within which they live. ‘‘ Thousands of families,” I 
find he writes, ““ have only a single room to dwell in, where they 
sleep and eat, multiply, and die. For this miserable lodging they 
pay a price ranging from two shillings to five shillings a week, 
a larger rent on the whole than the agricultural labourer pays for 
a cottage and garden in the country. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the misery which such conditions of life must cause, or the impulse 
which they must give to vice. The depression of mind and body 
which they create is an almost insuperable obstacle to the action 
of any elevating or refining agencies.” In the same manner, 
when I speak of Rich Men’s Dwellings, I mean their expen- 
diture, their comforts, their luxury, their ostentation, in a word, 
their general manner of living. 

Do I, then, propose to challenge this manner of living? I do; 
and I do so in the name of Conservatism, and as one who 
has always been a Conservative, and who, as far as he can see, 
will always remain a Conservative. 

For it is a conviction I hold, and have held for now twenty- 
five years, or ever since I began to think of these things, that 
there is a Right as well as a Left Wing of the Revolutionary 
Army, and this Right Wing consists of rich men who spend their 
wealth luxuriously, ostentatiously, in a word, irresponsibly, and 
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who act uncompromisingly upon the principle that every man has a 
right to do what he likes with his own, and that in a world where 
there is a fair field and no favour there is no just ground for com- 
plaining of the inequalities of fortune, no matter how painful 
these may be to the less fortunate specimens of the inequality 
or to dispassionate spectators of the contrast. 

To put the matter as plainly and briefly as I can, the principal 
cause of the social discontent, concerning whose existence we are 
all agreed, is not so much the poverty of the poor or the limited 
wages of the industrious, as the extraordinary and ever-waxing 
splendour of the rich and the astounding ostentation of the idle. 
There are some persons who maintain that the final outcome of 
Free Trade and the Gospel of Free Competition is that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer. There are others who qualify 
this assertion, and who maintain that the respectable and indus- 
trious at least are not growing poorer. They may be right; and I 
am not qualified to decide between these two opinions. But one does 
not need to be an expert in national economics, one requires only to 
have eyes in one’s head, to be able to assert with absolute con- 
fidence, and, I should think, without fear of contradiction, that 
whether an advance has or has not taken place during the last 
thirty years in the material comfort and physical well-being 


of the labouring ciasses, it is inappreciable when compared with 


the enormous advance in the wealth of the wealthy, in the 
luxury of the luxurious, and in the splendour of the splendid. 
I remember, sometime about the year 1854, when I was necessarily 
a listener rather than a contributor to such discussions, the 
question casually arising one day in conversation as to the com- 
position of the House of Commons, and the number of men of 
considerable wealth it contained. Someone asserted that it did 
not contain twenty men whose income exceeded £10,000. A 
member of the House who was present challenged the statement, 
and began to run off the names of men whose income was 
notoriously of that amount. But I recollect, as he got far into 
the teens, he was so much at a loss to complete the list, that he 
was forced to say, ‘‘ Well, I suppose I may include myself,” and so 
got a step nearer to his demonstration. There would be no diffi- 
culty now-a-days in naming five times that number of members of 
the House with three or four times that income. 

This is an indication, and an indication only, of the enormous 
increase in the number of large private fortunes, and of the higher 
standard as to what a large fortune is, that has taken place in 
England in the course of a generation. To have £10,000 a year 
was, thirty years ago, to be wealthy. Now we should say of such 
a person pretty much what the greatest banker in Europe is 
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reported to have observed of another capitalist who died worth 
£2,000,000, “I did not think he was so poor.” I believe Mr. 
Gladstone has somewhere affirmed that there has been a larger 
increase of wealth in this country during the last fifty years than 
in all the preceding centuries since the Norman Conquest. 

But, it cannot be necessary to argue this part of the question. 
The growth of large private fortunes, and the extraordinary eleva- 
tion of the standard as to what constitutes a large fortune, are as 
apparent as the haws in the hedges. Neither is it open to dispute 
that, for the most part, what rich men have, they spend; and their 
expenditure has reached a pitch of luxury and magnificence that 
can escape the observation only of those whose eyes have grown 
accustomed to the spectacle, and whose habits of reflection are as 
easily blunted by habit as their vision. In the spaciousness and 
dignity of their dwellings, in the pomp and costliness of their fur- 
niture, in the lavishness of their dress, in the amplitude of their 
table, in the refinement of their cellars, in their horses and equipages, 
in the number and ceremonial of their domestics, the class that 
during the last thirty years has risen from poverty or competence to 
opulence or to ease, presents to the gaze a spectacle of what some 
call refinement, and all must designate magnificence, such as the 
world has not witnessed since Rome got top-heavy and nodded to 
its fall. 

Now let us assume that, during the same period, the wages of 
agricultural labourers and artisans have advanced, on an average, 
25 per cent. I am surprised to find, as I fancy most people will 
be who judge from their own individual observation rather than 
from the theoretical manipulation of collective statistics, that so 
high an authority as Mr. Robert Giffen puts it at a yet higher 
figure. If he is right, one has reason to be glad of it; and had 
our other social conditions remained the same, had the com- 
forts of the comfortable, and the extravagance of the extravagant, 
advanced only pari passu, I think it not improbable that social 
discontent is a phrase that would be little heard amongst us. It 
is, I repeat, the contrast between the one advance and the other, 
between the modest amelioration of the physical lot of the 
labourer and the artisan, and the amazing augmentation of the 
splendour of the opulent, that causes people to enquire whether 
there is so much reason for gladness after all. Does anyone sup- 
pose that the contrast is not hourly observed and daily canvassed 
by those for whom the contrast tells the reverse of a flattering tale? 
Is there anyone so ignorant as not to know that their natural 
sense of the invidious character of the contrast is being dexterously 
and incessantly sharpened by political agitators and the untiring 
disseminators of what is called popular literature ? 
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Now, I want to make a brief excursion into the Past, and to show 
by an examination of the social condition of England in times for 
which Conservatives at least entertain some respect, firstly, that 
the contrast of which I am speaking is a new and previously 
unknown contrast, and a new and previously unknown 
danger in this country; and, secondly, that it indicates a state 
of things of which no Conservative deserving of the name, no 
Conservative who has either really inherited or duly thought out 
his Conservatism, no Conservative, in a word, whose Conservatism 
means anything more than the right of every man to get all he can, 
keep all he can, or spend all he has as he chooses, would for a 
moment dream of constituting himself the champion. My excur- 
sion will be into no recondite facts. It needs no erudition ; for if it 
did, I should be incapable of making it. Anyone may make it for 
himself who has read Hallam’s Europe During the Middle Ages, the 
first chapter of Mr. Froude’s History of England, headed ‘‘ The 
Social Condition of England during the Sixteenth Century,” or is 
acquainted with Hall, Harrison, Stow, or The Paston Letters, from 
which the more recent writers I have named have drawn many of 
their conclusions. Hallam was avowedly a Liberal; and though 
Mr. Froude may possibly now be a very good Conservative indeed, I 
doubt if he had discovered the fact when he wrote his agreeable 
history. 

“It is an error to suppose that the English gentry were lodged in stately or even in 
well-sized houses. Generally speaking, their houses were almost as inferior to those of 
their descendants in capacity as they were in convenience. The usual arrangement con- 
sisted of an entrance-passage running through the house, with a hall on one side, a 
parlour beyond, and one or two chambers above, and on the opposite side a kitchen, 
pantry, and other offices. Such was the ordinary manor-house of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, as appears not only from the documents and engravings, but, as to the 
latter period, from the buildings themselves, sometimes, though not very frequently, 


occupied by families of consideratlon, more often converted into farm-houses or distinct 
tenements. 


But if the domestic buildings of the fifteenth century would not seem very spacious 
or convenient at present, far less would this luxurious generation be content with their 
internal accommodation. A gentleman’s house containing three or four bedrooms was 
extraordinarily well provided; few probably had more than two. The walls were com- 
monly bare, without wainscot or even plaster; except that some great houses were 
furnished with hangings, and that, perhaps, hardly so soon as the reign of Edward IV. 
It is unnecessary to add, that neither libraries of books nor pictures could have found a 
place among furniture. Silver plate was very rare, and hardly used for the table. A 
few inventories of furniture that still remain exhibit a miserable deficiency, and this 
was incomparably greater in private gentlemen’s houses than among citizens, and espe- 
cially foreign merchants. We have an inventory belonging to Contarini, a rich Venetian 
trader, at his house in St. Botolph’s Lane, a.p. 1481. There appears to have been not 
less than ten beds, and glass windows are specially noticed as movable furniture. No 
mention, however, is made of chairs, or looking-glasses. If we compare this account, 
however trifling in our estimation, with a similar inventory of furniture in Skipton 
Castle, the great home of the Earls of Cumberland, and among the most splendid 
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mansions of the north, not at the same period, for I have not found any inventory of a 
nobleman’s furniture so ancient, but in 1572, after almost a century of continual 
improvement, we shall be astonished at the inferior provision of the baronial residence. 


There were not more than seven or eight beds in this great castle, nor had any of the 
chambers either chairs, glasses, or carpets. 


Regular gardens, according to Pauleny, were not made in France till the sixteenth or 
even the seventeenth century. Yet one is said to have existed at the Louvre, of 
much older construction. England, I believe, had nothing of the ornamental kind, 
unless it were some trees regularly disposed in the orchard of a monastery. Even the 
common horticultural art for culinary purposes, though not entirely neglected, since 
the produce of gardens is sometimes mentioned in ancient deeds, had not been culti- 
vated with much attention. The esculent vegetables now most in use were introduced 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and some sorts a good deal later. 

There is one very unpleasing remark, which everyone who attends to the subject of 
prices will be induced to make, that the labouring classes, especially those engaged in 
agriculture, were better provided with the means of subsistence in the reign of 
Edward IIL, or of Henry VI., than they are at present. 


After every allowance of this kind, I should find it difficult to resist the conclusion, 
that however the labourer has derived benefit from the cheapness of manufactured 
commodities, and from many inventions of common utility, he is much inferior in his 
ability to support a family to his ancestors three or four centuries ago. I know not 
why some have supposed that meat was a luxury seldom obtained by the labourer. 
Doubtless he could not have procured as much as he pleased. But, from the greater 
cheapness of cattle, as compared with corn, it seems to follow, that a more considerable 
portion of his ordinary diet consisted of animal food than at present. It was remarked 
by Sir John Fortescue, that the English lived far more upon an animal diet than their 
rivals the French; and it was natural to ascribe their superior strength and courage to 
this cause. I should feel much satisfaction in being convinced that no deterioration in 


the state of the labouring-classes has really taken place.—Hallam’s Europe During the 
Middle Ages. 


When city burghers bought estates, the law insisted jealously on their accepting with 
them all the feudal obligations. Attempts to use the land as “a commodity ” were 
angrily repressed, while, again, in the majority of instances, such persons endeavoured 
as they do at present, to cover the recent origin of their families by adopting the 
manners of the nobles, instead of transferring the habits of the towns to the parks and 
chases of the English counties. . . Tradesmen who took advantage of the fluctuation 
of the market were rebuked by Parliament for their “ greedy and covetous minds,” “ as 
more regarding their own singular lucre and profit than the common weal of the realm.” 
. . . The expenditure of their own incomes in the wages and maintenance of their vast 
retinues left but a small margin for indulgence in luxuries. . . . Diet also was pre- 
scribed, and with equal strictness, but the diet of the nobleman was ordered down to a 
level which was then within the reach of the poorest labourer. . . . Looking at the 
state of England as whole, I cannot doubt that under Henry VIIL. the body of the 
people were prosperous, well-fed, loyal, and contented. In all points of material 
comfort they were as well off as they had ever been before, better off than they have 
ever been in later times.—Froude’s History of England. 

The Spanish nobles who came into England with Philip, were astonished at the diet 
which they found among the poor. “ These English,” said one of them, “ fare commonly 
as well as the king.”—Harrison’s Description of England, p. 313. 


Now what is the conclusion we are compelled to draw from 
these few quotations, which could easily be multiplied till they 


covered far more space than is contained in one number of this 
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Review? Surely they oblige us to conclude that, in the times to 
which they refer, the labouring classes in this country were, at 
least, fully as comfortable and well off as they are now, if not indeed 
much more so, while the richer classes were not only nothing like 
so rich, so well-off, and so comfortable, to say nothing of so 
luxurious as they are now, but in point of material condition and 
physical ease were not much to be distinguished from those, as the 
phrase is, beneath them. They were not housed much better, 
though their houses might be larger and more substantial. They 
did not eat better, they did not drink better ; they were not clothed 
better, as far as warmth and comfort go; they did not lie more 
softly. I believe it would be equally easy to show, and I wish some 
one competent, which I am not, would take the pains to show it, 
and the pages of this Review shall gladly be thrown open to him for 
the purpose, that not only was there, in former times, a much nearer 
identity of material condition between man and man, class and 
class, but likewise that men and men, class and class, were much 
nearer to each other in the social sense, nearer in kindred, 
brotherhood, and all practical equality, than they are now. The 
law gave every man his place, and every class its rank ; but the 
gradations were easy, and, at the time at least, not felt to be 
invidious. Every man, no matter who he was, had nominally a 
superior, and society presented no such painful gaps and horrible 
fissures as in this free fight of a world into which Free Com- 
petition, in other words Politics divorced from Morals, has 
transformed it, appal the gaze and distress the conscience. 

Do I, then, propose to go back to Feudal times, to revive the 
Statute of Labourers, and to restore Sumptuary Laws? Scarcely. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum is one of the most adamantine laws of the 
permanent Dispensation under which we live, and against which 
it is folly to rebel and futile to contend. It is precisely because 
the writings of Carlyle pointed in the direction of such reactionary 
rebellion, in so far as they pointed steadily in any direction at all, 
and did not shift their indications with the varying humour of 
the writer’s own mind, that it always seemed to me, with all 
deference to his disciples, and with all due admiration for his 
sombre but diverting genius, that he was, as a teacher, the most 
useless of mankind. But though it is idle to suppose that 
the Feudal System can be resuscitated by force, or that it 
it will be re-established by legislation, though it would indeed 
be the baseless fabric of a vision to conceive that public opinion 
could be brought to demand, and Parliament to enact, the 
rolling back of the stores of the sepulchre in which the silent 
centuries lie interred, is there anything fantastic, is there any- 
thing visionary and impracticable in the suggestion that society 
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should voluntarily, and in the full exercise of its liberty, impose 
upon itself certain habits, and enforce, by a spontaneous sanction, 
the performance of certain duties, not unakin to habits that, in 
Feudal times, were esteemed wise, and to duties that were then 
deemed imperative ? 

Society, after all, is only an aggregate of individuals; and what 
is the history, what the experience, of the best, the finest, the 
most highly-organised individuals? I suspect it to be as follows: 
Born of a worthy stock, it matters not in what sphere or rank of 
life, such an individual finds a considerable amount of discipline 
imposed upon him by his parents, his tutors, all those, in fine, who 
have to do with the development of his intelligence and the 
formation of his character. In all probability, he finds much of 
this discipline to be irksome ; and when the season comes for him 
to claim his liberty, perhaps he discards it. He is his own 
master; and he employs his freedom partly to good, partly to 
bad purpose. But, with the experience of the years that lie 
between youth and manhood, he gradually learns that to be ‘‘ your 
own master” is a sorry and a perilous boon, unless you use it to 
become ‘‘ master of yourself.” He perceives that, for want of 
self-restraint, from having too much liberty, briefly from the lack 
of discipline, he has committed a good many mistakes. First 
he reflects, then he acts; and he ends by imposing upon himself, 
I do not say all, but much of the discipline against which he 
originally chafed, and from which he liberated himself as soon as 
the chance presented. He has discovered that unlimited liberty 
has made him a slave; and he deliberately circumscribes it in 
order to recover his freedom, and to lend it dignity and 
comeliness. 

Now, is it inconceivable that society has passed through the first 
two stages of an analogous experience, and has reached a point at 
which the via prima salutis, the old safe way, has to be returned 
to, but returned to with all the grace and manliness of free choice, 
without the help of any law save the inductive law of experience, 
and without the aid of any master, save that sovereign lord, the 
conscience? Feudal times, with their stringent discipline, have 
passed away for ever; but is it insane to hope that society, that 
England, has enough virtue, enough virile free will left, to redeem 
itself from the slavery of every-man-doing-as-he-pleases, by a 
voluntary return to simpler and more primitive ways, when “ the 
necessities of their position obliged people to regard their property 
rather as a revenue to be administered in trust, than as a fortune 
to be expended in self-indulgence ?’’* If this be a vain hope, then 
our condition is perilous indeed; and this self-complacent Age, 
* Froude’s History of England. 
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which has plumed itself on its progressive spirit, on its wealth, on 
its discoveries, on its strenuous activity, will be regarded by the 
annalist of its collapse as a beggar on horseback that rode to 
perdition as fast as ever it could. 

But is it a vain hope? Are there not a sufficient number of 
choice spirits, of refined minds, of courageous characters, in a 
word of real Aristocrats, in England, who will band themselves 
into a body by a self-denying ordinance, and proclaim to the 
world by their conduct and their example, as well as by their 
doctrines and their precepts, that private refinement which 
lapses into luxury is vulgar and contemptible, and personal 
comfort which swells into ostentation, is low, base, and unworthy 
of noble natures ? 

I must speak plainly. The English Aristocracy have been, 
in my opinion, and in some respects still are, the finest product 
of human society, all qualities considered, the world bas yet seen. 
But they are themselves conscious that they have, in some 
degree, fallen from their high estate. And why have they 
so fallen? Because of the advance of the democratic spirit ? 
Not in the least. A true aristocrat is far more democratic than, 
unfortunately, many so-called aristocrats in these days seem to 
be aware. In so far as they have fallen from their high estate, 
they have done so because they have voluntarily descended from 
it, not because they have been pulled down from it. What 
have we seen during the last thirty or forty years? What are 
we seeing still? Plutocrats fancying themselves aristocrats, or 
trying to become such by enormous wealth and dazzling expen- 
diture ; and—the pity of it!—aristocrats encouraging them in 
this vulgar and grotesque idea, by themselves striving might and 
main to become plutocrats, in order that they may not be outshone 
by these new competitors for social eminence and distinction ! 

No doubt there are many members of the English aristocracy 
who have not done this, but who, well content with a fixed, or even 
a falling income, are busying themselves solely with the generous 
management of their estates, with the cultivation of themselves, 
with the unpaid performance of public duties, and with an unos- 
tentatious dedication of their talents to the service of their 
country. They are by no means few in number, and among 
them are to be found not a few persons recently ennobled, and 
whose wealth is of modern origin. It is to these one must look 
for the institution and promotion of the campaign against Rich 
Men’s Dwellings, and the general style of living among the 
wealthy indicated by that phrase. The more than Persian appa- 
ratus with which most rich people in these days encompass them- 
selves, though in great measure arising from the fact that, as 
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was not the case in Feudal times, men may have enormous 
wealth without any corresponding duties of an obligatory character, 
yet in some degree likewise must be ascribed to custom, in other 
words, to fashion. In order to diminish it, it must be made 
unfashionable ; and the only persons who can make it unfashion- 
able are those who, by their position, can prescribe or modify 
fashion, can divert the current of custom, and dictate, or at 
least direct, the tone of society. In all probability, at bottom, 
both good-breeding and ill-breeding proceed from imitation. 
Good-breeding follows a good model, and imitates half-uncon- 
sciously, and therefore successfully. Vulgarity selects an un- 
fortunate pattern, or else copies a good pattern unsuccessfully. 
But none are so consciously anxious to imitate as the vulgar. 
Hence, probably, much of their failure. But the very fact of 
their anxiety to imitate gives those who would set a worthy example, 
and who are in a position to set it with authority, a signal 
advantage. 

Let us assume, then, that convinced of the danger to society 
and the commonwealth that underlies the spectacle of increasing 
inequality of condition between the very rich and the very poor, 
that attends the ever-deepening consciousness of the contrast 
between the rapidly-advancing splendour and luxuriousness of the 
higher, and the comparatively stationary comfort of the lower 
classes, a considerable number of the leaders of English society 
have formed themselves into a Company of Wise and Reasonable 
Men, have set their faces against profuse expenditure, frown upon 
unbridled luxury and vulgar and offensive ostentation, and impose a 
return to simpler and nobler ways upon their wives, their daughters, 
their sons, and all who are dependent on them. What would 
follow? In the first place, the bulk of society—servum pecus— 
whether consisting of persons of long transmitted means or of 
persons possessed of recently acquired fortunes, would begin to 
discard some of their pomp, to abate much of their outward vain- 
gloriousness, would be anxious to be in the fashion, and not to 
be guilty of a solecism against ‘“‘ the proper thing.” Thus, with- 
out any legislation, without any Sumptuary Law, the contrast, the 
shocking, the revolutionary contrast between the habits of one 
portion of the community and the habits of the remainder would 
dwindle, until it reached a stage at which it would cease to excite 
the surprise of the moralist or promote the discontent of anyone. 

But a second and an equally important result would ensue. 
Those persons who had instituted the crusade against extravagant 
expenditure and sumptuous living, together with those whom they 
won over by their example to second the crusade, would shortly find 
that instead of, as is at present often the case, their large private 
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means not saving them at the end of the year from bills difficult to 
meet and embarrassments irksome to encounter, they had an ample 
balance at their bankers, and were, to use an old phrase, well 
before the world. What would they do with the income they had 
saved, and which had thus become capital? Is it not obvious ? 
After considering the various methods that are already being tried 
to provide the labouring classes with more decent and commodious 
dwellings, Lord Salisbury thus concludes, ‘‘ Such measures, at all 
events, will be palliatives, though an entire cure may be very 
distant. Perhaps it will ultimately be found in an agency of a 
totally different character But there are indications enough 
. . . . that in one way or another, by public and by private action, 
a remedy is possible for very much of this misery and degrada- 
tion which casts so terrible a shadow over our prosperity.” Well, 
then, here is the agency. Let private extravagance be curtailed, let 
personal luxury and ostentation be discredited and diminished, 
and there will be no necessity to appeal to the State for aid, even 
by way of loan. All necessary loans will be forthcoming from the 
savings of private persons of abundant means, from the incomes 
of the Company of Wise and Reasonable Men and their imitators, 
who will then be ‘flush of money,” for the purpose of abolishing 
rookeries, buying land, and erecting dwellings to let to labourers 
and artisans at a reasonable and yet sufficiently remunerative rate ; 
the remuneration, as in the Peabody Trust, to be again expended 
in a similar manner. 

The most scrutinising critic would, I think, have to exercise a 
good deal of ingenuity to discover any trace of Socialism, any 
violation of the strictest principles of Political Economy, in this 
suggestion. The interference of the State and the action of the 
Legislature, always to be deprecated where they can properly be 
avoided, would then become unnecessary. Finally, the operation 
would be not only economically sound and politically wise, but it 
would possess a high and obvious moral character. By one and the 
same stroke both the physical causes of social discontent and the 
sentimental causes of social discontent, would be removed; we 
should once again become one people, one harmonious and concordant 
nation ; class could no longer be set against class; the occupation 
of the malevolent agitator would be gone ; and in face of the closer 
sympathy and more approximating condition of all ranks of 
society, the envious passions of the baser forms of political 
ambition would rage in vain. 

I trust no one will misunderstand or misinterpret me. I do not 
say that the existence of even glaring poverty side by side with 
glaring wealth confers the right upon anyone to take the property 
of the rich and give it to the poor. What I mean is that a higher 
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right, a higher morality, commands the wealthy themselves to 
abate the contrast, and diminish the distance between poverty and 
wealth. 

lam aware that one exposes oneself to the charge of presumption 
by offering a solution of a difficulty that has taxed the ingenuity 
of so many persons of much higher capacity and far wider expe- 
rience. But, ina matter of this gravity, one must not dread that 
overmuch. Moreover, I am offering no solution that is new, at 
least, to myself. For now nearly twenty-five years, as I have said, 
or ever since I first came to think about these things, I have 
believed in no other; and what is more, I have never desisted from 
urging it. It so happens, however, that it has been done, not in 
prose, but in verse, and therefore of necessity—save in one instance, 
where the didactic purpose was intentional—indirectly ; and what is 
inculcated indirectly, more especially if inculcated in poetry, 
reaches a limited number of hearts. Nevertheless, litera scripta 
manet; and I am going to crave permission to show, very briefly, 
that Iam at least not doing what I fear is the case with too many 
social philosophers in these times, viz. offering to-day a remedy 
which occurred only yesterday to the physician himself. 

In the year 1861, there was published a satire upon the London 
Season, which a certain number of people read, and, I have been told 
found amusing. I am sorry for it, since it had a serious purpose. 
Yet I dare say the fault was the author’s own, in spite of the 
excuse he might plead from Horace, Ridentem dicere verum quid 
vetat? Still, I think anyone who ever read it a second time, and 
not for mere amusement, would scarcely fail to perceive that it 
was, at worst, a frivolously worded protest against frivolity, a 
sardonic but still a serious indictment against the luxury and 
ostentation of society. Ten years later, however, when life had 
assumed a graver aspect, and the author had come to understand 
that the sufferings and shortcomings of human nature are not a 
fit theme for flippant treatment, he published another work, from 
which I am going to crave permission to quote the following 
passage :— 
Is there no path of honour for the great, 
No sound and clean redemption for fhe State? 

Must we for ever fly to shifts like this, 

And trust to Gold to save us from the abyss? 

Back to your fields, base sons of splendid sires! 
From spendthrift squares back to your native shires ! 
Leave London’s round of vulgar joy to those 

For whom no star of contemplation glows 

Cease to contend with upstart wealth’s parade, 
Starving your lands to vie with tricks of trade. 


Worship your household gods, and spend at home 
The solid earnings of the generous loam. 
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Delve, fence, and drain; the dripping waste reclaim ; 
With spreading woodlands multiply your fame. 
Yours let it be to screen the reverent hind, 

Who loves your presence, ’gainst the frost and wind ; 
Scorning to count the profit, raise his lot; 

Lure the shy graces to his lowly cot; 

Be, one and all, acknowledged, far and wide, 
Patriarchs and patterns of the country side. 

And whether demagogues shall rise or fall, 

A Dives glitter, or a Cleon bawl, 

Stick to the proud simplicity of old, 

And save by Virtue what is sapped by Gold! * 


Is this passage very ‘“‘ Radical” ? I fear there will be Radicals, 
and even some Conservatives—though, I hope, few of these last— 
narrow enough to think so. There was one Conservative, how- 
ever, pretty well known in his day, at that time called Mr. Disraeli, 
who was not of that opinion ; as a letter written by him at the 
time, a.p. 1871, abundantly shows. 

Upon this subject I must say no more, unless I be permitted 
to add that in succeeding works of an absolutely non-didactic 
character by the writer of the above lines, I find the same note, 
like the Melody of the Swan in Wagner’s Lohengrin, perpetually 
recurring ; and anyone who happens to have read a little poem 
called ‘‘Grandmother’s Teaching” will, I think, perceive that 
the writer, qualis ab incepto, was a year ago still haunted by the 
same convictions. 

This is my apology for the sermon I have here presumed to 
preach, and for the remedy I have here ventured to offer, in 
prose. Here is the remedy, I am convinced, or remedy there 
is none. History shows us that there are periods in the life of 
a nation when the only course that would be remedial is no 
longer practicable. I hope that is not our case. I confess I have 
little faith in the prescriptions of mere politicians, in the action 
of Parliaments, or in the edicts of the Legislature. What we 
want is, not more legislation, but more virtue, more individual 
seriousness. The reform we really stand in need of, the only 
reform, I suspect, that ever does much good, is the reformation 
of the human character. Houses of Commons can do little more 
than go on floundering from blunder to blunder. To love your 
neighbour as yourself, or, at any rate, in love for oneself not to 
overlook one’s neighbour altogether, to do one’s duty and set a 
good example, these things were inculeated upon all of us at our 
Mother’s knee; and, if only acted upon, these admonitions will 

remedy any evil, and save any State. Compared with these 
simple precepts, all the wisdom of the wise is mere foolishness. 

The only question, therefore, to be asked is, Is it possible? Can 
* The Golden Age: a Satire. 
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Society be persuaded to save itself, by voluntarily abandoning an 
ostentation and a luxury that never in this world made any human 
being happy, and that are gradually making one class hateful to 
every other class, undermining the stability of our institutions, and 
menacing the continuity of our history? If only some person, or 
rather many persons, of real authority, would take up the text 
urged by one who has no authority, the question, “‘Is it possible?” 
would receive a satisfactory reply. 

I know it is up-hill work rolling back a stone that has very 
nearly reached the bottom of the hill. I remember, some years 
ago, asking an old acquaintance, a peasant-girl who lived up 
at Granaiolo, a Commune perched high above the Bagni di 
Lucca, and whom I had not seen for some time, whether she was 
married yet? Yes, she was. And to whom? Well, not to her 
old flame, but to someone else, of whom evidently she was not 
much enamoured. But why had she done that? Iasked. ‘‘ Well, 
see, Sir,” she began. ‘‘ We have to do our work down here in 
the valley ; and he lived up there; and, to tell you the truth, 
I was tired of going up-hill.” 

Alas! we all of us tire sometimes of going up-hill. It is weary 
work. But woe to us if we surrender our ideals, and settle in the 
valley. To the individual it means degradation; to the State it 
signifies ruin. Having alluded to poems that are doubtless but little 
known, I will end by citing from one that has gone the round of 
the world. 

This is the moral of all human tales; 

*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then Glory: when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page——* 

But I pause. Js there no other page? Blank pages there 
must be in abundance. Will not the present Age, will not the 
gentlemen of England, Conservatives and Liberals in this at 
least acting together, will not a Company of Wise and Reasonable 
Men, add one more page, on which shall be written an account 
of how, by Virtue, they reconciled Aristocracy and Democracy, 
two things by no means so antagonistic as some people seem to 
imagine, and so saved their country? At least, let us try. 


* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto iv., stanza cviii. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Tue classic domains of the ‘New Cut,” as some of our readers 
may be aware—extend for half a mile or so along a broad 
thoroughfare which cuts the two main roads of Westminster and 
Waterloo. On a Saturday evening, from dusk until past mid- 
night, this busy thoroughfare is crowded from end to end with 
buyers and sellers of wares so countless in variety as almost to defy 
enumeration. Shops line both sides of the way, stalls edge the 
pavement and stretch far out into the roadway; costermongers, 
hucksters, cheap Johns, beggars, and quack doctors hold nooks 
wherever they can be found; while crowds of men, women, and 
children, all intent, with noisy cries, on buying and selling, fill 
almost every other available yard of space. 

It is the great market for the poor man on the Surrey side ; and 
here may be had, at the lowest possible cost, all that he, his wife 
and children, need for the support of the body, and more than 
they hope to gain for that of the mind—meat fresh and salt, fish, 
potatoes raw and roasted, bread, flour, butter, grocery of every 
kind, old clothes, toys, flowers, fruit, umbrellas, cutlery, liver pills 
(with a diagram), china, door-mats, chairs, pictures, mountains of 
water-cress, millinery, clocks, sarsaparilla, and a host of cock-tails 
hot and cold, sandwiches, sewing-machines, garters, music, 
tortoises, gingerbread, spades, pickles—(quid plura?)—and last, 
though not least, pens and ink, books, and, above all, stREET 
BALLADS. And these form the special subject of our present 
paper. 

Before, however, turning to them, we glance for one moment at 
the three Book-stalls which we have noticed on our way down ‘‘ The 
Cut,” round each of which is a busy group of intending buyers, 
old and young, all eagerly scanning some one of the wares laid 
out for their special edification. The stock-in-trade is much the 
same at 1, 2, and 3, comprising about a hundred grimy octavos, 
and as many more odd numbers of still grimier magazines and 
reviews—all ranging in price from one penny to sixpence. Among 
the bound volumes we see Blair’s Sermons, White’s Farriery, a 
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ragged copy of Plutarch’s Lives, The Armenian War, Domestic 
Medicine, Smith’s Discourses, and six clean copies of The Month, 
a Roman Catholic monthly ; a stray copy of voyages, and a Valpy’s 
Delectus—all together forming a pasture-land of exceeding dryness. 
The magazines are more succulent, and include Temple Bar, 
Gospel Missionary, Macmillan, a tattered Quarterly, and a pile of 
nondescripts in the last phase of ragged dissolution. 

These waifs and strays, however, are but as tassels in the 
meagre fringe of The Literature of ‘‘ Seven Dials’”’—an unsavoury 
region—yet, in spite of its unsavouriness, long known as the head- 
quarters of the great publishing houses of the Halfpenny Ballads, 
once issued in tens of thousands by Old Jemmy Catnach,* and 
now by his successors, Disney and Fortey, who are to the profanwm 
eulgus of these degenerate days what— 


Longman, Brown, Rees, Orme, and Green, 
Those fathers of the Row, 


were to the world of fashion in the days of Walter Scott. 
We speak advisedly when we say tens of thousands, as may be 
clearly seen from the one fact that of the 


Dying Speech and Confession of Rush the Murderer, 2,500,000 copies 
Courvoisier Greenacre, 1,600,000 __,, 

were sold within a few months ;—in comparison with which the 
popularity of all contemporary poets put together fades into 
insignificance. . 

We have now before us about a hundred ballads, each printed on 
a thin half-sheet of paper, and headed with a grim wood-cut, in 
most cases having not the remotest connection with the subject of 
the poem. Chiefly written on the spur of the moment, they travel 
over a wide range of topics, including war, politics, love, religion, 
history, acts of daring and bravery, and sudden calamities by land 
or sea; while a few are simply humorous or sentimental. Few 
are indecent, and still fewer profane; profanity and indecency 
being the special condiments demanded for seasoning songs for the 
Music-Hall and such dens of a like poisonous nature as are un- 
happily to be found in most of the metropolitan public-houses. 
These form a class by themselves, for the special edification of the 
poor idlers who haunt such places to smoke, drink, and listen to 
ribaldry which, as mere composition, is no better than the poorest 
trash of ‘Seven Dials,” and in point of good sense, taste, and 
manliness, is a thousand times worse. With this poisonous trash 
we have at present no further concern. 


* In 1821 Catnach was at the height of his fame in Monmouth Court, Seven Dials, as 
a printer of halfpenny ballads, at times having two or three presses working night and 
day to keep pace with the constant demand. 
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We turn gladly to our immediate subject, the Halfpenny 
Ballads. If Disney and Fortey be regarded as the high-priests 
of this wondrous literature, ‘‘ Seven Dials” is the shrine ; known 
and famous as long ago as the days of “delightful old Vinney 
Bourne,” as Cowper calls him, and even then as the seat of song. 


Qua septem vicos conterminat una columna 
Consistunt Nymph Sirenum ex agmine bine. 


The Column has long ago vanished, but the inspiration abides, 
and the Sirens still sing; while the question of authorship, in the 
majority of cases, remains as great a mystery as that of the 
Homeric poems themselves. They are cleverly written, and for the 
most part, on the spur of the moment, especially if the theme be 
some sudden disaster, calamity, or good news. Should a wreck, a 
fire, or a railway accident happen, the news spreads through London 
like wild-fire, and, before night, is embalmed in immortal verse 
by one of some half-dozen well-known bards who get their living 
by chanting their own strains to the people. The inspiration of 
the bard is swift, the execution rapid, the pay small. “I gets a 
shilling apiece,” says one,* “for my verses, besides what I can 
make by selling ’em.” A thousand or two, or ten thousand, copies 
are struck off at once, and the The Orfle Calamity or Orrid 
Murder is soon flying over London from the mouths of a dozen 
or twenty minstrels in Leather Lane, Whitechapel, Tottenham 
Court Road, or the New Cut, wherever a crowd can be safely got 
together. 

News comes of the great victory at Tel-el-Kebir, and at once, 
in its own fashion, the New Cut celebrates the famous Sir Garnet 
Wolseley—about whom fierce debate was raised last Session in the 
House of Commons, and whom not a few gallant members counted 
unworthy of a pension. Whatever he may have seemed in the 
House of Commons, there can be no doubt of his being a hero in 
Seven Dials. From first to last the song is a song of triumph :— 

- Such glorious news the other day 
Was spread throughout the nation, 
How the Egyptian’s ¢ ran away, 
From where they ’d took their station. 
Sir Garnet with his artful ways 
Has took them out of winding 
He dropped on them at break of day 
And a tartar they did find him. 
This gallant man had formed a plan 
And the battle he has won it, 


The enemy’s hide he meant to tan, 
And by jingo! he has done it. 


* Mayhew’s London Poor. 


t It is to be noted that every ballad is quoted verbatim, literatim, and, if we may so 
Say, punctuatim. 
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Having cleared the way with this bold burst of praise for the 
gallant commander, the poet goes on to describe how the army 
crept across the sands like mice, through pitch darkness, the 
Highlanders ‘‘ more suo,” dashing on to the charge— 


With bagpipes screaming and humming, 


followed no less madly by the Connaught Rangers, and with an 
impetuosity that swept all before them. ‘Two of the four following 
symbolic warrior names sound oddly enough, but there can be no 
doubt as to their prowess :— 
Patsey and Micky, Denny and Cuth 
Was at a game they all delight in. 
They trod on the tails of the enemy’s coats, 
And stuck to them like leeches, 
and then, fairly carried away by the fervour of inspiration, the 
bard soars aloft into a metaphor of daring hyperbole hard to 
match :— 


By the piper of Moses the bayonets spoke 
Very loud in the enemy’s breeches. 


After this triumphant outburst, of course, he again sinks back 
to the dead level of mere recitative; every man deserves praise, 
honour, laurels from a grateful country ; the Generals were “ good 
as gold,” fighting like Englishmen, and making “the eyes of 
foreigners open wide,” while, as for the Royal Marines— 

_ Shell and shot disturb them not, 
To their post they will be sticking, 
If three to one the enemy’s got 
They can make up their minds to a licking. 
Cuorus. 
Then a cheer for every man we'll give, 
No men in the world are bolder, 
Long may Sir Garnet Wolseley live, 
For he’s every inch a soldier. 
So much for the glories of a successful campaign. 

Let us turn now to the more sober joys and sorrows of a raw 
recruit. He, so he tells us in artless simplicity, was “ walking up 
Ratcliffe Highway” when a recruiting party enlisted him, “and 
treated him till he did not know,” i.e. till he suddenly found himself 
the next morning in barracks, with a splitting headache and empty 
pockets. Having there and then at once deserted, he next “‘jinds 
himself hand-cuffed, guarded, and in irons,” and thus bewails his 
day 

Court-martial, court-martial they held upon me, 
And the sentence passed on me three hundred and three, 


May the Lord have mercy on them for their sad cruelty, 
For now the Queen’s duty lays heavy on me. 


But in spite of this heavy burden, and in spite of the mystical 
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308 (lashes?) he again deserts; capture and court-martial 
follow, and he is sentenced to be shot. From this dire calamity 
the poet only can deliver him, nor does the genius of the 
bard fail to rise to the supreme exigence of the moment, and 
obey the great canon of “‘ Nec Deus intersit,” in such a glowing 
stanza as— 

Then up rose Prince Albert in his coach and six, 

Bring to me the young man whose fate it is fixed, 


So cast off his irons and let him go free, 
He will make a good soldier for his Queen and country 


We are not quite sure how far the present Commander-in-Chief 
and Lord Hartington will agree with this view of desertion as the 
making of a good soldier; but there can be no doubt that it 
expressed the popular view of the question, and of the good 
Prince himself, in 1854, since which time the ballad has kept its 
ground as a favourite. 

From this we turn to The Charge of the Light Brigade, which the 
poet celebrates in a metre, and with a wild defiance of rhythm 
that would jar sadly on the ear of Mr. Tennyson, from whom, by 
the way, he has stolen more than one idea. 

In most funereal prose opens stanza the first :— 


*Tis many years since that eventful Crimean war. 
Left many a sad and aching heart in sorrow to deplore 
&e. &e. 


But in a trice we are in the very thick of the conflict, the wild 
fury of— 
Tue Cuorvs. 

Bayonets charging, bombs and mortar, 

Dying groans from every quarter, 

Down the valley of death this daring charge was made, 

By the lion-hearted heroes of the Light Brigade. 

And though they knew that someone had blundered 

Though the fierce artillery thundered 

Into the jaws of death, like fury, undismayed 

Rushed the lion-hearted, &c. 


Winding up, after a few more fiery charges to the same tune, with 
the pious hope that, enshrined in honour, glory and fame, their 
laurels may never fade. 

Space will not permit us to do more than glance at other 
warlike themes, such as in The Soldier’s Farewell, which opens 
thus :— 


Behold in me a noble warrior, 
An excellent son of Mars, 
Behold in me a noble jester, 
With battle wounds and scars, 
&e. 
You may never see your soldier any more. 
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and after some thirty or forty lines of mock heroics, concludes 
with a dash of grim satire :— 


On the fierce plains of Aldershot 

You will find my body covered o’er, 

And the large birds of prey will carry me away, 
And you ’ll never see, &c. &e. 


Ashamed, apparently, of this, the poet suddenly rises into a truer 
strain :— 
Here upon guard am I, 
Willing to do or die, 
Fighting for queen and country too, 
Fighting for home so dear. 
Cannons are there in sight 
Bayonets to left and right, 
And hearts that know no fear. 


Song like this prepares us right well for a still higher strain of 
a quasi-political kind, entitled For Honor’s Sake, wherein we find 
that— 


Since the days of Nelson brave, 
Who did wonders on the wave, 
Since the time when with Napoleon we'd a row, 
Since the founding of our throne, 
Every patriot will own, 
We have seldom been in such a state as now. 


Then let envy be crushed, 
And all politics be hushed, 

Let every sect and creed united be ; 
In honor we are bound, 
And soon it will be found, 

That we are still supreme o’er land and »a. 


Scotch, English, Irish, and Welsh are bound together again and 
again, by their loyalty to the throne; for though, as the poet says, 
in another page— 


Speak well I can of the true French man 
The Germans, the Danes, and the Dutch 

Yet I will maintain on land or main, 
We three can keep our watch. 

For, to say my mind, no man can you find 
Like the English, Irish, and Scotch. 


In point of patriotic loyalty, therefore, and of reverence for 
good Prince Albert (about whose wedding there are enthusiastic 
ballads yet afloat), Seven Dials is true to the back-bone; though 
they look askance at some of the Doings in Parliament, and espe- 
cially at the Sunday Bill:— 


The Government are not content, oh! what a jolly crew, 

I cannot think says old John Bull whatever they mean to do ; 
Some stunning alterations they will very soon propose, 

For the comfort of the Shamrock, and the Thistle, and the Rose. 
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h| What they mean to do is what many honest people, besides 
Seven Dials, are just now wondering, not only with regard to— 
The Barber too who will have to rue from Saturday to Monday, 
They ’ll make him swallow his lather-box if he shaves upon a Sunday, 


But Bradlaugh, too, and the godless crew who believe in nothing at all, 
But the rights of man, and Mrs. Besan, the cobbler’s wax and awl. 


This naturally brings us to other great Topics of the day, and 
among them that of The Salvation Army. It may be worth the 
General’s while to note what is thought of his doings by the 
thousands in Seven Dials :— 


I'll amuse you if you listen to me 

And with me I’m sure you'll agree 

If you want converting properly 
Why join the Salvation Army. 


To the Grecian theatre you must go, 

They ‘ll wash your sins as white as snow, 

And your dirty shirts as well you know, 
When first you belong to the Army. 


For lots of pretty girls you'll meet 
They smile upon you nice and sweet, 
The operation ’s quite a treat 

When first you join the Army. 


And yet the mob who listen to and enjoy such stuff as this are 
by no means destitute of nobler and better feeling; but can appre- 
ciate higher and better things, when set before them with reverence 
and good taste. One of their favourite songs begins thus :— 


God bless the little church round the corner, 
The shrine of holy charity and love, 

Its doors are ever open unto sorrow, 

Blessing fall on it from above. 


The rich and the poor are equal ‘neath its portals, 
And be our path in life whate’er it may, 

No heart that needed comfort in affliction 

Was ever turned uncomforted away. 


Dismally poor in point of composition, and worthless as verse, 
this contains truth of a high order, which all the tomfooleries of 
trumpet and drum not only fail to offer, but actually desecrate. 
Here and there, too, may be found a touch of tenderness and grace 
not unworthy of a place among hymns of a far higher order. 
What can be better, for example, in its simple fashion, than such 
a verse as this :— 
It’s Sunday evening, children, 
Then by the ember’s light 
We'll read the family Bible, 
That dear old guide to right; 
Between its leaves a treasure 
Lies hidden, which I’d save, 
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It’s a little green leaf which I pluck’d in my grief 
From the side of your dear mother’s grave. 
When withered, old, and faded, 
And I am called from here, 
Preserve its mouldering ashes, 
Keep them for ever dear. 


Side by side with it, on the same halfpenny sheet, may come 
some such vulgar rant as we have just before quoted; or a scrap 
of such doggrel as— 

In the battle of blood and fluster, 
We fought among the Alps, 


That’s where I got this medal and clasp, 
With many wounds and scalps. 


But The Little Church round the Corner, and The Little Green 
Leaf in the Bible still hold their own, and may sow a seed for good 
in a thousand hearts. 

But it is time, now, to turn to the more sentimental and 
humorous ballads, in which, if the fun be sometimes dreary, and 
the sentiment taste strongly of milk and water, there are traces of 
real humour and of right feeling. Here and there the fun is 
rather broad, and wanders into indelicacy; but these blots are 
few and far between, and not half so indecent or poisonous as 
many a French novel in vogue at the West End, and to be found 
at ——’s Library. Here is a picture of “a moral family ” of the 
straight-laced sort :— 


In a moral square in Pimlico in the nineteenth century, 
There dwelt a moral family, of a moral certainty , 
The mother was a woman, the father was a man, 
The children they were boys and girls, Tom, Harry, Nell, and Fan ; 
They only witnessed moral plays, their literature was tracts, 
They sat at table as tho’ they had pokers up their backs, 
They put the table-legs in draws (sic) as it was plain to see, 
They were six moral members, 
Six straight-back moral members, 
Six mouldy moral members of a moral family. 


Rhyme and humour not of the most sparkling order, it must be 
confessed, but nothing very offensive or outrageous, even in the 
final verse, where the poet tells us— 
They had an ancient Thomas cat, a cat of iron nerve, 
His tail would disclose morality in every wave and curve, 
Seductive voices from the tiles never led him out, 
For he was a moral pan-tile member, 
A keep-your-distance member, 
The only Tom cat I remember that could keep his morals free. 


At which final climax the crowd in the New Cut breaks out 
into a roar of noisy laughter—as well they may. But, when the 
minstrel turns, by way of a change, to a dirge-like effusion 
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named The Outcast, and begins, in solemn tones, to chant as. 
follows— 
I’m a man that’s in troubles and sorrow, 
That once was light-hearted and gay, 
Not a coin in the world can I borrow, 
Since my own I have squandered away. 
I once wronged my father and mother, 
&e. &e, 
loud cries suddenly arise of “Shut up, shut up!” a hint which 
the singer takes with wonderful alacrity and good-humour and 
forthwith starts off into a vein of a totally different character, in 
The Wreck, a bold and startling ballad of heroism to the last 
line. Plunging at once in medias res— 
Quick ! man the boat and save yourselves, 
The ship is sinking fast, 
Tho water rises inch by inch, she must go down at last ; 
My place is here whate’er betide, 
You yet may reach the land, 
I order you to quit the ship, the ship I still command. 


To this heroic determination the gallant captain clings; all 
hands quit the sinking vessel, which at this tremendous crisis 
takes fire, and leaves him time but to proclaim his doom in these 
mysterious words :— 


Thank God that I am left alone to such a fearful fate, 
The powder ’s stored beneath me! (or?) I might alas! to late. 


Leaving this heroic sailor to perish in the flames, we glance for 
a moment at life in the country, its joys, sports, and sorrows. 
The Squire, or Far from the Madding Crowd,” gives a sketch of a 
gentlemen whose “ piece” of mind being destroyed by the noise of 
London, especially of organ-grinders, resolved to escape from “‘ the 
hurly-burly,” and retire to a quiet place in Blankshire. After 
many mishaps, his mansion was ready, and his gardens were laid 
out. But, alas! instead of the scent of roses, which he loved, he 
was greeted on all sides with the stench of ditches. Losing his 
way as he rambled over the fields, and driven to inquire for it of a 
gaping rustic, the only answer he could get was a vacant grin; the 
bantams crowed, but wouldn’t lay eggs; the flowers declined to 
bloom, visitors in the shape of old maids bothered him in shoals, 
until in despair, the bard exclaims,— 

Said the squire it’s quiet, I know, 
And it’s not that I’m any way proud, 


But for comfort I shouldn’t advise you to go, 
Too far from the madding crowd. 


But though this hapless squire found country life was a dead 
mistake, he might have joined in the joys of The Fox Chase, to the 
following rattling summons :— 
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Come, come my brave sportsmen and make no delay, 
Quick saddle your horses, and let’s brush away 
For the Fox is in view, and is kindled with scorn, 
Come along my brave sportsmen, and join the shrill horn. 


The pace must have been killing and tremendous, more than 
fifty long miles, not only over hedges, over ditches, over gates, but 
over stiles; for it is on record that— 

They followed him in chase six hours full cry 
Tally ho hark away, for now he must die, 


Now we'll cut off his brush, with a halloing noise, 
And drink good success to fox-hunting boys. 


Or, if not inclined to the pursuit of Reynard, he might, as “ the 
squire” and a magistrate, have tried to put down poaching, which, 
strange to say, is a favourite theme among the Ballads; but of 
which, still stranger to say, ‘‘ Seven Dials” seem to understand as 
much as they do about the meaning and management of the 
spectroscope. As to the sport itself, there can be no mistake; 
thus sings the bard, in Ballad No. 1:— 


Come all ye lads of high renown, 
That love to drink good ale that’s brown, 
That pull the lofty pheasant down. 


But as to the motive and intent, the two ballads are at cross 
purposes. According to No. 1:— 


Me and five more a poaching went 

To kill some game was our intent 

Our money being gone and all was spent 
We had nothing else to try. 


But, according to the No. 2, a gang of Oakham poachers,— 


On the ninth of January 
Against the laws contrary 
Five young men unwary 
A poaching went, we hear. 


Having thus entered on a lawless career, they incontinently— 


Epping old wood did ramble 

And fired at pheasants at random 

Among the bushes and brambles 
Which brought the keepers near. 


These keepers; however, knew well what they were about, and 
dared not encounter the deadly band of five :— 


The keepers did not venture 
Nor care the woods to enter, 
But outside, near the centre, 

In ambush there they stood. 


Whereas, in Ballad 2, we read :— 


The keeper heard us fire the gun, 
To the spot he quickly run, 

And swore before the rising sun 
That one of us should die. 
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Of the fearful combat that ensued it is most difficult to glean 
any authentic details. In one stanza we find that— 
At length young Perkins fired 
He spilt the keeper’s blood. 
In another— 
Deep was the wound the keeper gave 
No mortal man his life could save, 
He now lies sleeping in the grave, 
Until the judgment day. 
But of the final issue of the fight—and to this we call special 
attention—there can be no doubt whatever. Thus runs the lofty 
invocation of the opening stanza :— 
Young men in every station 
That live within this nation, 


Pray hear my lamentation, 
A solemn mournful tale. 


The five unwary young men of Oakham are all captured, and 
hurried off, dead or alive, to jail ; doomed— 

While locked up in their midnight cells, 
To hear the turnkeys boast their bells, 


Those crackling doors we bid farewell, 
And the rattling of those chains. 


An awful stanza, indeed, which fully prepares the reader to join 
in the prayer of verse 7 :— 


May He Who feeds the ravens 
Grant them peace from Heaven, 
May their sins be forgiven 

Ere they resign their breath. 


While, if inclined to unlawful sports, it warns him to remember 
the sad fate of the Oakhamites, and listen to the voice which 
cries— 

So all young men take warning 

And don’t the law be scorning, 


For in our day just dawning 
We are cut off in our prime. 


It is difficult to pass from such a theme as this to the quieter 
domain of politics, but our lessening space bids us hasten on. 
Of the Doings in Parliament, we have already spoken, and must 
now only note it as being both poor and vulgar, though popular ; 
passing on to Gladstone is the Captain of the Ship John Bull, the 
only other Political Ballad to be found in our long list; though 
during the Ministry of ‘‘ Disraeli” squibs of this kind were abun- 
dant. Having started, in flowing metre, with the fact— 


There is a good old ship afloat and John Bull is its name 
Throughout this world we know it’s gained such a wide-spread fame,— 


the bard proceeds with lusty voice to chant the praises of Bri- 
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tannia as mistress of the sea, the ship, her captain, and her crew. 
Not, however, with much heart, for presently we find— 

Although no doubt some day we ‘ll see the Tories back again, 

To steer the ship John Bull across the fierce and angry main, 


But Gladstone told us long ago the good he meant to do 
So for the present we will wait, and have faith in his crew. 


The captain, at all events, we must add, seems to be a long 
time in setting about his task, and the bard, with wise prevision, 
concludes as follows :— 

For whether we be Liberal or Tory matters not, 
Provided that in Parliamt some clever men we ’ve got, 


If enimies insult us they will quickly get their fill 
They soon will find their master here upon our ship John Bull. 


After this rather tame, if patriotic, aspiration, in which Seven 
Dials joins with murmurs of general applause, we have barely 
time to glance at Home Rule for Ireland, which thus opens :— 

"Tis many years ago in Ireland you must know 
Since happiness sat down upon the land, 


Her sons they once were free and the star of liberty 
Shone gloriously on every Irishman. 


But let us bar the door on the days that are no more 
There’s a light beaming o’er us from afar, 

If you listen unto me, I will tell you d’ ye see, 
The sentiments of Pat of Mullingar. 


This seems promising ;—but like many another patriot, the hero 
of Mullingar has little comfort to offer, and even that of the 
dreariest kind. Having told us that in London “they boast of 
Parliament being lost,” that ‘‘ Gladstone may rave all idly o’er 
the wave,” that O’Connell and Grattan vainly shouted for Home 
Rule, he has but to declare that the only hope of the nation is John 
Martin :— 

This hero ever bold her miseries to unfold 
Treland for the Irish will maintain. 

Then let us all unite to drink this toast to-night, 
May happiness revisit Erin's shore, 

For the plan of Isaac Butt from the palace to the hut, 
Is Home Rule for Ireland evermore. 


What Isaac’s plan really was the poet does not reveal; and 
with that final “ evermore” the ballad suddenly ends, without a 
hint of dynamite, boycotting, or the other hideous weapons to 
which some other distinguished patriots of late have clearly 
pointed. We commend to Messrs. Healey and Parnell the sober 
sentiments of Pat of Mullingar. 

With regret we have to pass, with the very scantiest notice, 
a host of miscellaneous Ballads, all curious in their way, and 
each with a character of its own. Among these are The Death of 
Sayers, the champion of England, who, after winning sixteen 
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hard fights, and losing but one, has departed to a land where his 
knowledge of the manly art of self-defence will be useless :-— 
He is gone to that silent bourne 
Where he must lay till the Judgmt day, 
No more he can return. 
To that same land, also, we are glad to hear that another 
worthy has departed, in Robert Stephenson’s gone, God rest him :— 


He died like a lamb, did that wonderful man, 
Generations to come will long bless him, 
Up aloft he has gone, never more to return, 

The Father of Railways, God rest him. 


Signed, John Morgan Orchd St. S.W. 
A stanza worthy of note, not only because we have a new 
simile instead of the invariable “silent bourne,” but because it is 
the only ballad which bears the author’s name. 
We must also pass in rapid survey, God Bless the Women, though 
it opens with so admirable a sentiment as— 
I sing in praise of woman, and it will not you surprise, 
I can prove that lovely woman is an angel in disguise, 
and with equal rapidity Be Kind to Your Wife ; tho’ 


A woman’s the blessing the pride of our life 
We really must all confess. 
And, as for the wretch that strikes his wife 
may perdition be his doom, 
May she beat him with the fire-shovel up and down the room. 


With still greater reluctance we pass The Masonic Hymn, the only 
one of its kind, though it introduces us to the ‘ royal robe ” 

Which Noah he did wear when in the ark he stood, 

When the world was destroyed by a deluging flood ; 
and touches, in swift and exact succession, on Jerusalem, the Virgin 
Mary, Moses, Eden, Adam, Mount Horeb, the Twelve Lights, 
Abraham, and St. Peter! 

Nor can we stay to quote more than a line from The Temperance 
Alphabet, which, among other wise and witty truths, tells us that— 
S stands for Signs of the Crown or the Rose, 
The drunkard he carries his Sign on his nose; 

or to mourn over the Awful Calamity at Bradford, although— 


Bradford lies in mourning, 
For her sons and daughters now, 
Who, without a moment’s warning, 
To a fearful fate did bow. 
For young and old in the grave lie cold, 
A fearful death they died. 


But from this wide domain of sentiment, war, politics, and 
religion, we now finally come to the ghastly regions of crime 
especially that of murder. Of these Dying Speeches and Con- 
fessions there are about a dozen before us, stretching from the 
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hideous murder of Maria Martin in the Red Barn (1825), down to 
that of poor Percy M. John by G. H. Lamson, his brother-in-law. 
These constitute a distinct class of Ballads; being printed on a 
larger sheet, fully illustrated, and selling at a higher price. In 
the old days of Rush and Manning, when the hangman did his 
ghastly work in public, these sheets at once attained an enormous 
circulation, which has gradually dwindled down from hundreds to 
tens of thousands. They are all pretty much alike; each contain- 
ing a grim wood-cut of the murderer and of the victim; but, above 
all, in the centre of the sheet, a still grimmer outline of the wretch 
himself, standing on the fatal drop, the parson in full canonicals, 
and a stern warder at hand bearing a bunch of keys. Below, in 
newspapery English, follows a brief account of the trial, the 
demeanour of the prisoner, his passage to the gallows, and the 
hoisting of the black flag; succeeded by six or eight stanzas of 
the poorest doggrel, but doggrel in which there is both good sense 
and right feeling :— 


For the wicked crime of murder George Lamson now must pay, 
And with his life upon the gallows end, 
His wife’s brother he with poison so cruelly did slay, 

And unprepared to meet his Maker send. 


Nowhere is to be found a word of maudlin sympathy with, or 
pity for, the scoundrel who stands with a white night-cap over his 
head and a rope round his neck, but only stern, rhadamanthine 


justice. Even for the infamous Kate Webster there is not a grain 
of mercy :— 
Take warning by a wretched creature, 
Who now in sorrow her death doth wait, 
While tears are streaming down every feature, 
No one will pity her awful fate 


While as for the crafty poisoner Lamson, these are the poet’s 
tenderest words :— 


For the sake of paltry money this murder you have done, 
No doubt thinking the crime you could conceal, 

But the eye of God was watching, and Justice it has come, 
And to all people’s eyes it does reveal, 


This may be sorry rhyme, and still sorrier verse ; but beyond all 
doubt there is in it a voice of sound right feeling, to which Seven 
Dials is not deaf. Throughout the whole dozen of dying speeches, 
&c. the same spirit is to be traced. ‘‘It’s the same poet as does 
’em all,” says one street patterer,* and ‘“‘ no more nor a bob for 
nothing.” This was paltry pay under any circumstances, but 
still more so when it is remembered that a golden harvest is reaped 
out of every terrible murder—to the tune of at least fifty thousand 
copies. 


* Mayhew’s London Poor. 
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Our survey of “ Seven Dials Literature” has been hasty, and 
not so complete as could be wished ; but, taken as a whole, it proves 
that the moral tone of the ballads, if not lofty, is not low. There 
is not a word in praise of vice or drunkenness, but there are many 
words in praise of right feeling, honour, truth, and friendship. 
There is not the faintest sympathy with the filthy school of 
Atheism, of which sounds are now to be heard in the House of 
Commons and the Law Courts, but which, if Northampton* cobblers 
glorify it, the heart of England repudiates. There is a clear 
recognition of an Almighty ruler of the world, a love of fair-play, 
an old-fashioned liking for what is true and brave, a keen sense of 
the ludicrous, and a deep current of loyalty to the Throne and to 
old England. 

These are hopeful and good signs for the future. If the poets of 
Seven Dials are sadly profuse in faulty rhymes, metre, and spell- 
ing, it is not because their hearers have any peculiar relish for 
such enormities, but simply because they have no chance of any 
better diet. If any real poet, of nobler tastes, and nobler rhyme, 
and nobler powers, were to arise, and sing to the listening thou- 
sands in good plain, ringing Saxon, such topics as Seven Dials 
loves to hear—of men and women great in goodness or in vice, 
of life and death in their widest sense, of human sorrows and 
human joys—whether in Monmouth Court or in Windsor Castle— 
he would achieve a swift immortality among those whose words 
die not. The sooner he comes, the better. 


* One ballad, indeed, was afloat a year or two ago about Bradlaugh, but it would 
not sell, and died out. 


B. G. Jonns. 
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QUESTIONS OF ARMY REFORM. 


I. 
LONG SERVICE v. SHORT SERVICE. 


In a leading article which recently appeared in the columns of the 
Times respecting the discussions that have taken place in the House. 
of Lords and elsewhere as to the respective merits of Long and 
Short Service in the Army, it is claimed that the serious. 
deficiencies in the numbers and quality of recruits since short 
service was adopted, especially in the last two years, have not been 
due to the failure of the system itself, but have arisen from excep- 
tional, temporary, and remediable causes, which are unlikely to 
occur again, now that the War Office has relaxed the restrictions 
placed by Mr. Childers upon the qualifications of recruits, and has 
taken steps temporarily to induce men to stop with the colours 
instead of joining the reserve. 

I wish this view could be accepted as likely to be correct, but 
I fear there is scarcely a General Officer, Commanding Officer of 
a regiment, or, indeed, Regimental officer of any kind, who will 
endorse it. 

Those who will read dispassionately that part of the Report of 
Lord Airey’s Committee, which describes the terrible waste of the 
Army, and proves that it arises mainly from the imperfect physical 
development of recruits, and has actually cost the country nearly 
£500,000 a year, must acknowledge that going back to the system 
of enlisting undersized lads calling themselves eighteen, but pro- 
bably not more than sixteen or seventeen, with reduced chest 
measurement, will only add to the mischief already done by 
depriving the army of mature, serviceable men, while demoralizing 
to a sad extent the class from which recruits are chiefly taken, 
by encouraging fraudulent enlistment and desertion. There are, 
unfortunately, some persons who imagine that the Officers of the 
Army, especially the older ones, are only thinking of themselves, 
that they are opposed to young soldiers because these give them 
more trouble, that their sole objects are show and smartness, and 
that it is the giving unnecessary punishment for small faults 
which provokes men to buy their discharge or to desert. The 
fact is, that Commanding Officers, Adjutants, and Company Officers. 
are, with the utmost kindness and good-temper, slaving from 
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morning till night in the vain endeavour to prepare their recruits 
properly for the active work required in the too short time allowed, 
while they show infinitely more personal interest in them than 
the Government, and frequently spend much of their own small 
pay in promoting those comforts and amusements in the barrack- 
rooms which ought to be provided gratis. It must also not be 
forgotten that, under the modern system of attack, these Company 
officers have to risk their lives by leading men into action whom 
they do not know by name, and scarcely by sight, and that too 
many instances have already occurred of panics and misunder- 
standings arising from drafts from other regiments having been 
sent to fill up vacancies, whereby neither Officers nor men have 
had time to feel confidence in each other, and valuable lives have 
been lost in consequence. Owing to the same causes, a sad 
deterioration of discipline has taken place, without the Officers 
possessing the same power as in former times of keeping insubor- 
dination in check, and Captains of Companies often find them- 
selves heavily mulcted owing to the inexperience of their Pay 
Sergeants. 

To such a degree has the old regimental system been abandoned, 
which won the admiration of all foreign nations, and which was 
matured under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula, that the 
very Medical officers, who ought to be the friends and advisers 
of both Officers and privates, and in fact act the part of the family 
physician, have been set aside, and strangers been introduced who 
know nothing of the constitutions and idiosyncrasies of individuals, 
and cannot even tell, in doubtful cases, whether a man is malinger- 
ing or really ill. It is not the fault of the Officers if the condition 
of the Army is unsatisfactory, but of the system which has lately 
obtained. 

Under Long Service, the Army was a career for life, trans- 
forming the louts and roughs, as well as the wild, high-spirited 
young fellows, full of the love of adventure, into good soldiers, 
who, while being subjected to continuous wholesome discipline, 
found in the barrack-yard a home where they were content to pass 
their lives, and where they had the opportunity of knowing and 
respecting their Officers, and were themselves known and appre- 
ciated in turn. 

According to testimony lately given by Lord Napier of Magdala, 
soldiers formerly felt that if they married with the consent of 
their Commanding officer, and lost their lives in the service, their 
wives and children were sure to be well looked after by their Officers ; 
or if they lived and were discharged, a permanent pension was 
secured, on which they could subsist in comfort for the rest of 
their days. Whereas, during the last twelve years of Short 
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Service, men have come into the Army with no settled intention of 
remaining ; their thoughts run upon the time when they will regain 
their independence ; the work is irksome, especially the first two 
years ; they suffer, perhaps, from the caprice of inexperienced non- 
commissioned Officers, who have not had time to learn their own 
duty; and they quit when their time is up, if they do not desert 
before. Even if these young soldiers have education enough to 
fit them to be kept as non-commissioned Officers, they have, in 
most cases, made up their minds to amuse themselves with their 
comrades of the same standing during the short time remaining, 
and are not often persuaded to assume the responsibility and trouble 
of a corporal’s life, and thus they also pass into the Reserve. 
What follows? They return to their parish only to find their 
places filled up; their recently acquired habits have unfitted them 
for steady labour, or their hands have become too hard for delicate 
trades like needle-making, &c. ; congenial work is scarce, and many 
are forced to tramp the country, living as best they can on their six- 
pence a day, until they become mere professional beggars, sleeping 
in workhouses and low lodging-houses. Of course, these men abuse 
the service, and, both by precept and example, prevent others from 
enlisting. This will be still more the case when employers find 
that Reserve men are called out for every little war in which 
England is engaged, as was done in the Egyptian expedition, and 
will, I fear, cease to employ them. To counteract this, the War 
Office ought to keep registers where the really steady Reserve man, 
desirous of work, should be able to hear where he can obtain it, 
and there should be an appeal made to employers to employ him 
on patriotic grounds. I am bound to add that the Postmaster- 
General has made a step in the right direction, by trying to employ 
Reserve men in the new parcel post department. 

Lord Cranbrook, when Secretary at War, was naturally more 
or less obliged to follow his predecessors in office, and he says 
“it is an utter impossibility to go back to ‘long service,’ because 
you cannot get the recruits.” Of course, you will not get the 
numbers, especially the better class required, unless you give more 
pay; pay in proportion to the advance of wages which police, 
railway servants, artizans, and even labourers, have recently 
received. This, I grant, should be sparingly granted in the case 
of young soldiers who have already enough pocket-money when 
not under stoppages ; but it might well be increased to non-com- 
missioned Officers and steady old soldiers, especially in deferred 
pay on discharge according to merit, in some such way as has been 
proposed by Lord Strathnairn, Sir Lintorn Simmonds, Lord Mark 
Kerr, Sir W. Barttelot, and others. A cavalry Adjutant, writing 
to the Morning Post, from India, suggests that the men worth 
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keeping might be allowed to draw Lord Cranbrook’s 2d a day, 
granted as deferred pay, with their daily pay during the remainder 
of their service, and careful men might then be able to accumulate 
a larger sum than £36, plus the bounty offered, by the end of 
their twelve years, and then, if they re-engage, would have a good 
sum, beside their pension, towards making them comfortable in 
their old age. By some such plan Government would save the 
high bounty now offered in India and at home; and I think Lord 
Cranbrook would, ere very long, see a superior class of men enter 
the service with the intention of remaining permanently in it. I 
repeat that it is Short Service, as at present carried out, and the 
present mode of passing into the Reserve, that upsets men’s 
minds, demoralizes them, and renders necessary the innumerable 
warrants and regulations which now perplex the soldier’s thoughts. 
It is no argument to say that when the option of long or short 
service is given to recruits, they prefer the latter; for who, 
when two courses were offered, would do otherwise than secure 
the possibility of retreat in case the work proved disagreeable ? 
I still maintain that if you want the different varieties of men 
to fill your ranks, educated, intelligent artizans of good character 
for non-commissioned Officers, and sturdy labourers with their 
usual bull-dog determination and pluck for your rank and file, 
you must give them no option, but place before them a fixed 
and certain prospect of pension on discharge that all can under- 
stand. 

Send Officers round the country to hold meetings on market 
days, when they can rightly explain the advantages and terms of 
enlistment better than a mere recruiting sergeant; give three 
regular meals per diem, for growing lads require more food 
than they get at present; do not put them under stoppages 
when they first get into barracks, by which the pay they expected 
is reduced ; take care that each company has a sufficient number 
of old soldiers, say twenty-five per cent., to whom the recruit 
can look up, and who are in all ways most useful to discipline in a 
barrack-room; and, above all, keep men as far as possible with 
the particular Battalion for which they have enlisted. Do this, 
and I venture to say the Army, after a time (although it may be 
two or three years before present prejudices against it vanish), 
will no longer be unpopular, and eligible men will not be deterred 
from enlisting. 

All this will, of course, cost money ; but the country will cheer- 
fully bear extra burthens provided they get a really efficient Army- 
Anything is cheaper than the present extravagant waste arising from 
the enlistment of immature boys, which Lord Airey’s Committee 
have, as I have already shown, computed to have cost £500,000 
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per annum, money which has been entirely thrown away, because 
one-fourth of the recruits leave the service before the end of the 
second year, and before most of them have done a day’s effective 
duty! In asking for more money, in addition to the sixteen millions 
which the Army now costs, one can only deplore deeply the enormous 
sums which the country has had to pay so needlessly, against the 
advice of those who knew anything about it; such, for instance, as 
three and a half millions for the Brigade Depdts, which have 
extirpated all esprit de corps by forcing battalions which knew 
little or nothing of each other, to be linked together under new 
names, for the purpose of carrying out that delusion, the Territorial 
system, the dearly-loved old regimental numbers being practically 
done away with, whereby, it is said, recruits have been collected 
from the south of England and sent off to Scotland to make 
Highlanders of them! 

Under the Government of the Duke of Wellington, before the 
abolition of the old military offices, and when the Army and 
Ordnance estimates were voted separately, the charge for the Army 
(exclusive of comparatively small sums voted by the Treasury 


and Admiralty for commissariat and transport service) amounted 
to— 
£ 
Army estimates 6,025,016 
Ordnance estimates . - 8,053,567 


Total . 9,078,583 


The present charge, at the end of thirty years from that time, 
for military services is about sixteen millions sterling. So much 
for civilian management ! 

Iam aware that it is impossible to change suddenly back to 
Long Service, for, of course, faith must be kept with those who 
have enlisted for Short Service, but much may be done by some 
such means as I have sketched out, to keep those whom it is 
desirable to retain at the end of their colour service. The Reserve 
would, of course, be a loser, but the present mode of sacrificing the 
fighting line is, as I hope has been shown, most costly and 
demoralizing to the community, and has, in reality, failed. In 
one of Sir Edward Sullivan’s telling and able letters, he says, “‘ the 
whole idea of a pensioned reserve of young men appears to be 
wrong ; it is beginning at the wrong end, paying the young instead 
of the old, pensioning those who can work, instead of those who 
cannot. Under the old system nearly every fresh recruit meant a 
loafer the less in the community ; now this is reversed, and every 


recruit means, in the course of a few years, a loafer the more for 
the community.” 
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But Reserve there must be, as was exemplified towards the 
end of the Crimean war, and this might be secured by having 
recourse to the plan carried out by Lord Castlereagh at the 
beginning of this century, and again suggested by the late General 
Peel, when Secretary at War, viz. keeping the good old constitu- 
tional force, the Militia, up to its full strength, and after drilling 
them more carefully than hitherto, creating a Reserve out of 
the overflow. There are now, I believe, about 27,000 men belong- 
ing to the Militia Reserve, and, although not sufficiently trained to 
take their place in the ranks, they would form a good nucleus for 
more, and it may reasonably be hoped that means will be found 
to induce them to come forward when called out, and also to obtain 
volunteers from the same force in greater numbers. In one Militia 
Regiment, viz. the Royal East Middlesex, commanded by Colonel 
Wood, M.P. of Littleton, nearly 2,000 men volunteered into the 
Line between 1808 and 1813, and their Commanding-Officer was 
the first Militia A.D.C. appointed by the Sovereign for his success 
in organising the Militia, in concert with Lord Castlereagh, as the 
Reserve in support of the Line. 

I put forward this proposal of General Peel’s with diffidence, 
seeing that so good a soldier and able a judge as Sir Lintorn 
Simmonds, in his admirable article in the March number in this 
year of the Nineteenth Century; expresses fears that if Militia 
instead of Army Reserve men were called upon to mobilize Bat- 
talions in the field, their capacity to use their rifles with effect 
would be lower, and the Battalions, therefore, less efficient. 

So practical an organizer would, however, doubtless get over the 
difficulty, and, at all events, provide a better substitute than the 
' present absurd practice of constantly denuding your first line to 
form a Reserve, which helps the Army but little, prevents recruits 
from enlisting, and is decidedly mischievous to the State by throw- 
ing so many tramps and idlers without fixed employment upon the 
parish rates. 

The pressing difficulty, however, is how to obtain the large 
number of recruits which will be wanted in 1884-5 and 1886, to fill 
the vacancies of men who will be entitled to claim discharge or 
transfer to the Reserve. Lord Hartington’s announced plan, which 
is simply a return to the enlistment of under-grown lads, will only, 
as already shown, increase the waste which is so useless and expen- 
sive, the service will continue to be as unpopular as it unfortunately . 
is now, while no management at the Horse Guards, however good, 
will give us the number of fighting men required, as long as that 
system is maintained. One did hope that the uselessness of enlist- 
ing boys, and counting them as effective soldiers, had been recog- 
nised officially, and that the system would never be resumed ; but the 
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opinions of Regimental Officers are still set at nought, and those 
of Civilians received, who have never seen the inside of a barrack- 
yard, and have no conception what first induces a man to enlist in 
the Army, and still less what will keep him in it when there. I 
humbly believe that Long Service is not dead and may in time be 
resumed, not temporarily but permanently ; but even if this is not 
so, the real question is not one of long or short service, but rather 
of the enlistment of boys or men, and of retaining them in the 
ranks when enlisted. No doubt the best working ages for soldiers 
are between twenty-one and thirty-six, and we should prefer 
employing them only between those two periods of life; but this is 
impossible, for many a fine young fellow would be missed at 
starting, and you could not turn a man off, when he had given the 
best years of his life, without adequate pension. There are many 
positions in a regiment, such as regimental and hospital orderlies, 
Officers’ servants, &c., which old soldiers who have passed the 
above age can fill usefully, and, therefore, I would say enlist 
soldiers at twenty and keep them until forty, or, in other words, for 
long service of twenty years. This will give the numbers required 
for non-commissioned Officers, and a proper per-centage of old 
soldiers, and will be far more appropriate to a country with a 
large colonial empire like England, where there is no conscription, 
than the present Short Service. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, when Secretary at War, in 1828, looked 
closely into Mr. Windham’s Short Service Warrant, and, as he did 
not reproduce it, evidently thought it unsuitable to the British 
Army. 

In the German army, where there is conscription, and the service 
is likely to be at home, the men with the colours are all able- 
bodied and fit for work, and constitute the nucleus without which 
those who pass through the Army cannot be properly trained, and 
their Battalions are so strong, that men are never unduly pressed, 
and their Officers and non-commissioned Officers can practically 
learn their duties; whereas in our attenuated Battalions of 450 
men (instead of at least 600), lads, hardly out of their teens, are 
constantly on guard or on other regimental duties, and can seldom 
be got together in sufficient numbers for a useful field-day or prac- 
tical marchi-out. I trust, therefore, that Lord Hartington, who is 
generally credited with being in reality aware of our short-comings, 
and sincerely anxious to benefit the service, will signalize the short 
time he will probably remain at the War Office (to judge by the 
frequent changes which have occurred in that department), by 
re-modelling the terms of enlistment, and giving us a more whole- 
some system on which to graft our future Army. If he is able to 
effect this, and could remain for the next nineteen years, as Lord 
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Palmerston did from 1809 to 1828, as Secretary at War, we should 
all be well pleased ; but since 1863, when that office was abolished, 
there have been no less than nine Secretaries of State for War, 
which is neither fair by the Army or by the Country. No sooner 
has a line of policy been initiated, than the hands that pulled the 
wires have been changed, the action of the machinery has been 
reversed, and all sense of stability and security has been destroyed 
in the mind of the bewildered soldier. 

Perhaps I may appear to have expressed myself strongly against 
civilian rule of the Army, and it may be ascribed to military 
jealousy ; but, indeed, this is not so, for nobody can respect hard- 
working Secretaries of State and old permanent Office clerks more 
than I do, but surely their business is with figures, and not with 
the barrack-yard, in which I include recruiting, drill, discipline, 
esprit de corps, &c., the details of which should be left solely to 
those who have been trained as soldiers in regimental life. 

The Military Administration which existed under the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government, when, as already shown, the Army was 
really managed with economy, consisted of the following dis- 
tinguished officers :—Secretary of State for War and Colonies— 
Right Hon. Lieut.-General Sir George Murray, G.C.B.; Commander- 
in-Chief—Lord Hill, G.C.B.; Master-General of the Ordnance— 
Lord Beresford, G.C.B.; The Secretary at War—Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, K.C.B.; Lieut.-General of the Ordnance—Lord 
Edward Somerset; Surveyor-General of the Ordnance—Major- 
General Sir Henry Fane, K.C.B.; Principal Storekeeper of the 
Ordnance-—Colonel Trench; Clerk of Deliveries of the Ordnance— 
General Phipps; Secretary to Master-General—Lord Downes; 
Paymaster-General of the Forces—Right Hon. J. Calcraft; all in 
Parliament, and in addition the Inspector-General of Cavalry, 
Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian, K.C.B. 

Just contrast this with the present Military Administration at the 
Horse Guards and War Office, and it will be seen how unfairly 
over-weighted the present Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief is, 
even with all His Royal Highness’s immense experience and perfect 
knowledge of the Army, and with an excellent head-quarters staff 
to support him, but with only five members of Parliament among 
them, and none in the military department, except H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley, who are both in the House 
of Lords. 

Would it be asking too much, that, instead of assimilating the 
Cavalry to the other arms in linking regiments together, as has been 
threatened, an experiment should be tried on something like the 
lines sketched out in this paper? It may, perhaps, take two, or 
even three years to demonstrate the effect ; but surely, even if it 
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were not successful, we should be no worse off than we are now, 
while all the bitter feelings and heart-burnings attendant upon 
‘the threatened change may at least be avoided. 

Would not the first step be to re-assemble Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee, adding to it some fresh blood, taken chiefly from young 
practical Regimental Officers, which committee might surely be 
trusted to recommend only such plans as will avail us in our 
present sad condition, without too suddenly reversing what has 
been done during the last ten or twelve years? Iam aware the 
views I have feebly endeavoured to enunciate, as representing what 
I honestly believe to be the feelings of a great majority of the 
Officers of the Army, both young and old, are contrary to the 
theories of those who have lately been entrusted with its military 
administration ; but I cannot help thinking that the rules and 
regulations which have been issued from the War Office for the 
last few years, have been prompted rather by a desire to carry 
out the behests of Parliament, or what was assumed to be the 
general inclination of the country for change, than by any 
genuine belief in their being really required, or in the probability of 
success ; and, therefore, I am sanguine enough to hope that when it 
is seen how completely one change after another has failed, our 
rulers are too high-minded and patriotic not to acknowledge their 
mistakes, and will hasten to repair them by retracing their steps 
gradually and carefully, taking care that so valuable, costly, and 
delicate a piece of machinery as the British Army shall never again 
be tampered with by inexperienced hands, as, unfortunately, has 
been the case since the year 1871. 

HERTFORD, 


General on Retired List. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written, a paragraph has appeared in the 
Naval and Military intelligence, in which the War Office claim 
that the recruiting of the Army has been carried on with unex- 
ampled success, since the restrictions imposed by Mr. Childers two 
years ago have been modified. They say that during the first four 
months 13,000 recruits have joined, and that whereas they were 
coming in only at a rate of some fifty or sixty each month, about 
four times that number are now engaging. The scheme under which 
these results have been obtained is to give each recruit the option 
of enlisting for three years with the colours and nine in the Reserve, 
or for twelve years with the colours. In the former case, he can 
extend his active service to seven, then to twelve years, and then 
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can be allowed to continue for twenty-one years on a pension. 
Now, what is this but actually returning to what Mr. Childers and 
Lord Airey’s Committee found so wasteful and extravagant, and - 
which the former stopped, viz. enlisting immature boys? Nota 
word is said of chest measurement, and we shall be curious to hear 
what Commanding Officers say after they have seen the squads now 
joining. If they really are well-grown lads of bond fide eighteen 
years old, and that supply keeps up, and if a considerable per-centage 
agree, when the times comes, to prolong their colour service, no one 
will rejoice more than the writer of the foregoing article; but, for 
the reasons enunciated therein, it is difficult to believe it possible. 

If this system does answer, and if men are induced to serve 
on for seven, twelve, and twenty-one years with pension, my case 
is proved, for Long Service is practically reverted to, by whatever 
name it is called; but I must still humbly think that it is a mis- 
take to give the option of Long or Short service, and that this will 
be shown when the time arrives. That 5,000 men should have 
been induced by a handsome bounty to prolong their service in 
India with a confident hope on the part of the authorities that not 
more than 2,000 will come home for transfer to the Reserve (by 
which the difficulty is solved of keeping the British establishment 
in India up to its full strength), is a fact of inestimable value just 
now, and will be hailed by all with unfeigned pleasure. 


HERTFORD. 


THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


In our attempt to Germanise the English army we have followed 
the shadow and failed to grasp the substance. Our efforts have 
been directed, in vain, towards copying one part of a vast military 
machine, wholly unadapted to our wants and circumstances ; while 
the remaining portion, which is strictly capable of being applied 
to the organisation of the auxiliary forces, has been overlooked. 
After the Franco-Prussian War the short-service system was 
adopted for our infantry of the line, in imitation, so far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, of the conditions existent in the German 
army. The scheme, on paper, was enlistment for a few years with 
the colours, short service in the ranks, and a rapid transfer to the 
reserve, with liability to be called up for any portion of the un- 
expired engagement. It is not within our scope to insist on the 
fact now practically admitted by the authorities themselves,— 
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that the short-service system, as initiated by Lord Cardwell, 
is a failure, utterly unsuited to the military requirements of 
our Indian Empire and Colonies, and not sufficiently elastic to 
supply men for our so-called “‘small wars.” It is proposed to 
consider the system of German organisation in relation to its 
adaptability to the auxiliary forces, and to show that no attempt 
has hitherto been made to copy that part of a large and minutely 
elaborated scheme which could be applied to our home defences. 

Is invasion possible? The best answer to the question is the 
evidence given by Lord Wolseley before the Select Committee on 
the Channel Tunnel. In it are the following remarkable state- 
ments—the more remarkable as they are the utterances of a 
distinguished officer who has exceptional opportunities, in his 
capacity of Adjutant-General of the Army, of knowing the real 
condition of our national forces. Lord Wolseley is reported to 
have said, “I think the invasion of England by the army of 
France is a most feasible operation now, and will be always until 
the country is placed in a proper state of defence.” On being 
questioned whether he considered that we are at this moment 
organised to meet an invasion of that nature, Lord Wolseley 
replied, ‘‘ Certainly not,” adding that we could not in twenty-four 
hours scrape together more than 30,000 men to resist the landing. 
Again, Lord Wolseley, while admitting that the whole of England’s 
available army, including the regular and auxiliary forces, was 
500,000 men, adds, “But they are men with muskets—lI will not 
call them soldiers.”” He further stated.that 1,600 guns would be 
necessary for the above force, whilst we have only 200; and that 
for the small army of 70,000 which we could put in the field 
after some months, we have nothing like the amount of transport 
required for its movement and maintenance. Thus, according to 
the highest military authority, while the number of men, on paper, 
available for home defences, amounts to half a million, we could 
only ‘‘ scrape together ” 30,000 at short notice; and after some 
months we might place an extra force of 40,000 in the field, un- 
provided, however, with proper transport. Assuming the possibility 
of invasion, we are paying annually, in trainings of the militia 
and yeomanry, and capitation grants to the volunteers, for over 
350,000 men who, on an emergency, would be practically useless. 
Trusting to our insular position, we may decry the probability of 
our shores being invaded ; but while the possibility exists, are those 
at the helm of State justified in trusting the fate of the country to 
@ paper army ? 

That the fear of invasion cannot be a bugbear, nor the wild 
chimera of visionary alarmists, may be seen by the action taken 
-by the late Duke of Wellington, when, in the absence of a sufficient 
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army at home, the dread of a hostile invasion was constantly 
recurring. General alarm was aroused when it was found, in the 
year 1847, that the Duke participated in this fear. In a letter to 
Sir John Burgoyne, he said: ‘‘I have endeavoured to awake the 
attention of different administrations to the defenceless state of our 
country. We hear a great deal of the spirit of the people of 
England, but, unorganised and undisciplined, that spirit opposed 
to the fire of musketry and cannon, and the sabres and bayonets 
of disciplined troops, would only expose those animated with such 
spirit to confusion and destruction. I hope that the Almighty may 
prevent me from being the witness of a tragedy which I cannot 
persuade my contemporaries to take measures to avert.” The 
Duke of Wellington’s warning words were slowly acted upon. He 
spoke in the days when Louis Philippe was on the throne, and 
the rupture of the alliance with England, consequent on Spanish 
intrigues, caused an uneasy feeling in this country. Effect, how- 
ever, was not given to the illustrious soldier’s admonition until 
a few months before his death, in 1852, when, under the admi- 
nistration of the late Lord Derby, the militia, which had been 
disembodied shortly after Waterloo, were revived, recruits enlisted, 
and regiments called out for annual training and exercise. 
Their services were required not long after their enrolment, not 
to repel invasion, but to take part in the war against Russia. For 
this purpose the militia garrisoned the Mediterranean stations, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, while large drafts volun- 
teered for the regular army, and helped to feed the “thin red 
line.” On the declaration of peace and the return of our forces 
from the Crimea, the militia were disembodied in the summer of 
1856. The services of several battalions were required in the 
following year, on the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, when the 
sudden call made on our regular troops for foreign service left our 
shores wholly denuded of line regiments. In 1878, when another 
Russian war was imminent, the militia reserve, for the first time, 
was called upon to join the colours; and in 1882, during the Egyp- 
tian Expedition, six battalions of the militia were kept under arms 
for a period beyond that of their annual training, on the supposi- 
tion that their permanent embodiment might be necessitated. 
Thus it appears that on four occasions within the past thirty years 
the services of the militia have been required, not to resist inva- 
sion—the purpose for which they were re-established in 1852—but 
to assist the regular forces employed on foreign service. This fact 
must be borne in mind when we consider the organisation of the 
other branches of the auxiliary forces. 

The history of the volunteers is shortly told. In 1859, dread of 
a French invasion again spread like a panic through the land. 
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The warlike attitude of the Emperor of the French, who had 
marched into Italy, and his apparent intention to aggrandise 
France at the expense of the rest of Europe, gave ground for this 
alarm. Our defences were absolutely inadequate : vast numbers of 
our troops were in India and elsewhere abroad. The uneasy 
feeling created spread through the country, and the voice of the 
nation demanded the enrolment of the volunteers. With a 
splendid spirit of patriotism they responded to the call, and, after 
an existence of twenty-three years, the volunteer movement has 
outlived alike the obloquy of its opponents and the exaggerated 
anticipations of its promoters. The volunteers are not mere 
puppets or toys; they are drilled troops, who, if they are from the 
very nature of things unequal to the men whose sole business in 
life is to be soldiers, are capable, nevertheless, of being made, in 
case of necessity, equal to the best soldiers in the world. They 
show themselves to be amenable to discipline, capable of great self- 
sacrifice, and animated by a noble spirit of patriotism. A body of 
men who, without compulsion, but simply at the call of self- 
imposed duty, can muster 240,000 strong, is an honour and credit 
to the country; and we may point out to foreign nations, with 
legitimate satisfaction, that in case of necessity England possesses 
a Citizen Army—troops inferior in physique to none—which volun- 
tarily undertakes the defence of our shores against any invader ; 
an army that only needs organisation to render it a match for 
any enemy that may assail us, and one determined to uphold the 
honour and to maintain the dignity of England at any cost. Yet 
these troops are called by Lord Wolseley ‘‘men with muskets ”— 
and he is right. 

An erroneous view of Lord Wolseley’s words would be taken by 
‘construing them in disparagement of the volunteers. So far from 
undervaluing them he has always been their warm supporter, and 
he recognises them as an important factor in the scheme of our 
national defences. His opinion may be judged from a few remarks 
made by him at Shoeburyness in 1874, when distributing the 
prizes of the National Artillery Association. At that time he was 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. ‘I have always looked 
upon these meetings,” he said, “as of really great national impor- 
tance, not only for the amount of instruction afforded to those who 
come here, but because they associate the volunteer force with the 
regular army, and bind both together in the manner which no other 
means could possibly afford. I am sure that the more the army 
and the volunteers know of one another, the more highly they will 
appreciate each other, and become tied up together in those indis- 
soluble bonds which are necessary for the formation of a strong 
military force. It is a very pleasant thought to think that those 
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whom I see before me represent a large body of reserve behind 
them; that they, in fact, represent thirty and odd thousand 
efficient gunners of this kingdom. It must be most gratifying to 
all those who have really thought over what ought to be the 
organisation of this country. It is impossible for us to have a 
large standing army, and, therefore, it is essentially necessary to 
have behind it a large volunteer reserve.” Have the volunteers 
deteriorated in numbers or in efficiency since Lord Wolseley made 
the above speech? The contrary is the fact. How comes it, then, 
that he leaves the volunteers altogether out of calculation when 
estimating what available strength we have to repel invasion, and 
he states that the maximum force forthcoming would be 30,000 
men at short notice, with an additional 40,000 after an interval of 
some months? A fitting answer may be given to this important 
question by quoting some remarks made this year by Lieutenant- 
General Sir G. H. Willis, when distributing the prizes presented by 
the Inns of Court Volunteers to members of their corps. The 
question often occurred to him when commanding the Northern 
District :—If the volunteers were to be utilised in case of need, 
what time would be required to put them in the field? General 
Willis considered that probably six months would be required for 
that purpose. In his opinion all the brunt of organising their 
transport service would fall on the volunteers themselves, for, as he 
forcibly remarks, before Government could help them, the regulars, 
the militia, would have to be provided. ‘Transport would be 
absolutely necessary for the volunteers’’—(by which General Willis 
means both volunteer commissariat and transport, wholly inde- 
pendent of the present existing corps of that name)—‘ for in case 
of invasion the railways would be required solely for the conveyance 
of material and provisions.” General Willis recommended the 
volunteers to take the initiative in this organisation, and from 
this it is evident that he expects little aid from the Government 
in this direction. There is much to be done by the authorities 
in the equipment of the volunteers before they take up the matter 
of their transport. To this day the force is unprovided with great- 
coats and water-bottles, and it is armed with the obsolete Snider 
rifle, which requires a different cartridge from that used in the 
Martini-Henry ; a fact which would preclude the volunteers from 
taking the field and being brigaded with the line and militia, as 
the confusion in the issue of ammunition of two kinds would be 
fatal on active service. Thus the vaunted efficiency of the volun- 
teers, of which we are informed repeatedly in after-dinner speeches, 
is reduced to the consideration that they have acquired a certain 
knowledge of company and battalion drill, and a proficiency in 
tactics suflicient to enable them to take part with the regular 
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troops in sham fights and field-days; while they are destitute of 
equipment, efficient armament, mobilisation, and transport. This 
is the condition of our third line of defence, and the Government 
seem perfectly contented with it. 

The importance of paying more attention to the proper organisa- 
tion of this force will best appear by considering the present state 
of the militia and how it stands as a connecting-link between the 
regular army and the volunteers. The popular idea of the con- 
stitutional army of England—a force which has existed since the 
reign of Henry II.—is that we have a second line available for home 
defence, amounting to 187,000 men. This is the strength of the 
militia on paper; but the Earl of Morley admitted in the House of 
Lords that its effective does not exceed 110,000. How do these 
figures stand when analysed? In the event of a European war our 
small army would at once be supplemented by 30,000 militia 
reserve. Twenty thousand men would be required for Ireland and 
at least 10,000 for the Mediterranean stations. Drafts of volun- 
teers from the militia would be attracted by bounty to fill the 
attenuated ranks of the Home battalions ordered on foreign 
service, and at a moderate calculation they may be set down at 
20,000. Thus the militia, with a paper strength of 137,000, would, 
on the outbreak of serious hostilities, dwindle to an effective force 
of 30,000 bayonets to garrison England and Scotland. Where is 
the supply of men to come from to keep them up even to this 
number on the declaration of a European war? The recruiting- 
sergeant would be in the field seeking food for powder for the line, 
and the flow into the militia would practically cease. It will be 
impossible in the future to carry on a war, of half the magnitude or 
duration of the Crimean war, without inviting and accepting the 
services of the volunteers to take part in home defences; and it 
is not only possible but probable that they may yet be employed, 
like the militia, for purposes other than those for which they were 
enrolled. The attempt is being made in a half-hearted way to weld 
the volunteers into Mr. Childers’s territorial scheme; but until their 
armament, uniform, and equipment are assimilated to those of the 
1st and 2nd battalions of the Territorial Regiments, nothing 
practical will result from the change. Were they thoroughly 
incorporated with the army it would be competent, as the militia 
furnish a reserve liable to join the colours, to form a volunteer 
reserve to fill the depleted ranks of the militia in the event of their 
embodiment. This would add materially to our strength at an 
insignificant cost to the nation. 

The defects in the organisation of the volunteers hitherto con- 
sidered are those which can only be remedied by the outlay of 
money. The Government have had the subject repeatedly brought 
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to their notice, but evidently think it will be time enough 
to attend to it when an enemy lands on our shores. Possibly 
diplomatic courtesy will be displayed by an intending foe giving six 
months’ notice to the Foreign Office of his intention to land, and in 
this case time would allow to carry into effect General Willis’s 
plan for volunteer equipment and transport. Meanwhile, until 
the authorities become alive to the necessity of paying a higher 
premium for our policy of national insurance against invasion, it 
will not be out of place to call attention to two subjects neglected 
in our scheme of national defence, which might be carried out 
without any cost to the country. The first relates to Mobilisation ; 
the second to the Use of Railways from a military point of view. 
These are the parts of the German military system overlooked by 
us, and parts that we might study and copy with advantage. 

The plan of the localisation and mobilisation of the forces, 
which occupied sixty pages of the official Monthly Army List from 
1876 up to the publication of Mr. Childers’s territorial scheme 
in July 1881, was commenced by Lord Cardwell and tentatively 
elaborated by his successor, Lord Cranbrook. It proved, as it 
was pretty sure to prove, a complete failure. There can be no 
doubt that the great defect in the scheme was that it had been 
framed principally with a view against invasion. Now, it has 
been the invariable policy of this country to prevent invasion by 
carrying the war into an enemy’s country, and this will be the only 
sound policy for the future. The scheme of mobilisation was 
based on the supposition that a never-varying number of line 
battalions would be present on home service in the United 
Kingdom. The absence of one or more of them must have thrown 
the whole machinery out of gear and made it useless. The 
failure of the so-called attempt at mobilisation was, in one sense, 
so necessarily complete, that it if not apparent why it was made. 
The volunteers were dealt with in it as follows: A consideration 
of the conditions under which that force is raised, showed that, 
although it might be perfectly possible to call it out bodily and 
train it, it would be most unadvisable from a national point of 
view to expect from it, as a mass, that prolonged service under 
arms, which is a contingency to be thought of, should a threatened 
invasion be actually prepared, and yet delayed from time to 
time. For this reason it was decided not to attempt to embody 
the volunteers in the corps of the field army, every man of 
which would necessarily have to be present and ready to march at 
the word. The volunteer force consequently was assigned wholly 
to the garrison army. Each unit had its station, and that it might 
be represented at it fairly, throughout the entire period of any 
mobilisation ordered, without putting undue strain on the civil 
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life of its members, one-fourth only of the effectives were required 
to be constantly ‘present at head-quarters. The regiment was to 
make its own arrangements within itself for their relief, which 
would thus have been carried out in the freest possible manner, as 
best accorded with the means and wishes of individuals. There 
were certain bodies of volunteers, however, formed especially for 
the defence of their own parts of the coast-line, which would have 
been mobilised, as it were, almost at their own doors. Of these, 
two-thirds would have been constantly on duty during the period. 
In this way, about 50,000 effective men could have been added to 
the garrison army, without putting any great hardship on that part 
of the force which undertakes its share of civil as well as of mili- 
tary duties. The metropolitan volunteers, as a very important and 
representative body, were specially dealt with. They were to form 
a distinct camp, stationed on the old historic site of Tilbury, and 
attended constantly by one-fourth of each regiment. The yeomanry 
were disposed of as the volunteers, and fell as naturally into the 
field army as the others did into the garrison. They were assigned 
in all cases to the corps to be mobilised near their own county, 
and put with its regular cavalry or in reserve. It was presumed 
that they would be called out bodily only when danger was immi- 
nent. In such case their services would be invaluable on those outlook 
and other detached duties, for which the only parallel formation in 
Europe, the Swiss Mounted Guides, are specially trained. 

Lord Cranbrook’s mobilisation scheme, although imperfect, was, 
so far as the yeomanry and volunteers were affected, better 
than nothing. Both were assigned certain defined duties in the 
event of threatened invasion, and, had they occupied the post 
assigned to them, the active army and the militia would have been 
set free to face any foe on landing. Since the cancelling of the 
cumbrous localisation and mobilisation table in 1881, nothing has 
been substituted for it, and all thoughts of the possibility of inva- 
sion—the words of Lord Wolseley notwithstanding—appear to have 
passed away. When the question is revived, the War Office, no 
doubt, will be equal to the occasion, and may draw up an elaborate 
scheme on paper for massing our home forces without contributing 
one jot towards their efficiency. Will this satisfy the nation? Will 
the day ever come when we shall imitate the German military 
system and do things thoroughly and not by halves? Let us sup- 
pose that Von Moltke were called upon to come over and report and 
advise on our scheme of national defence. What would he find ? 
A weak home army, with attenuated battalions of boy-soldiers 
liable to be called upon to supply drafts to regiments serving in the 
four quarters of the globe; a corps d’armée practically locked up 
in Ireland, the battalions of which could not be removed with 
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safety to the country without replacing them by English or Scotch 
militia regiments ; the militia, about 30,000 below their strength 
on paper, a portion of them liable for foreign service; and recruit- 
ing for both line and militia far from satisfactory. He might then 
turn to the volunteers and say, “‘ The regular army and the militia 
of the country may, no doubt, be called upon at any time to take 
part in a foreign war, or in your colonial defences, and consequently 
cannot be reckoned on as a constant factor in any scheme for the 
protection of your shores against invasion. But here I find you 
can boast of an army numbering over 240,000 men, which represents 
the spirit and patriotism of the country. According to its history its 
formation does not date from yesterday, but is the growth of nearly 
a quarter ofa century. During that time the military authorities 
have no doubt perfected its equipment, armament, and organisation. 
I may also assume that its mobilisation, commissariat, and trans- 
port have been duly attended to and provided for. With the net- 
work of railways existing in England, it should be competent with 
your citizen army alone, leaving other troops out of the question, to 
mass within twelve hours, on any point of your coast, 50,000 men, 
and to follow up the movement on the next day with as many 
more.” Against this he would hear from the Adjutant-General of 
the Army that we could only “scrape together” 30,000 men in 
twenty-four hours to resist an invasion, while it would take some 
months to place 70,000 in the field—a force, however, which, after 
that lapse of time, would be without the amount of transport 
required for its movement and maintenance. 

Any future scheme of mobilisation must not include the regular 
army and militia, for the reasons already stated. It should apply 
solely to the yeomanry and volunteers, which are essentially 
localised troops. The German system of mobilisation can be 
adapted to them with but little variation of details. In Germany 
each army corps occupies a district, from which it never moves in 
time of peace. Around each regiment or brigade cluster the houses 
containing the reserve men destined to complete that regiment or 
brigade to war strength. They have probably passed their service 
in the very regiment which they have to joinon mobilisation. Not 
only do they join a regiment full of their own friends, and of officers 
known to them, but those friends in the regiment will expose any 
shirking of military obligations. All the civil authorities are meshes 
of the net which sweeps in the reservists, and the regiment is a 
sort of large family which rejoices or suffers by the conduct of its 
members ; the reserve men being as much members as those who 
are at the time in the ranks. This is almost an ideal preparation 
for that collection of permanent cadres and floating rank and file 
which is the type of the modern regiment. 
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The use of railways, from a military point of view, engaged the 
attention of the German authorities on the conclusion of peace with 
France. The experience gained in the war of 1870-71 was utilised 
in order to get the greatest possible results out of these means of 
communication, so important in war-time. Hence the State 
acquired the railways, and established the Etappen system. 
Through this, revictualling stations were established in a per- 
manent manner in the most favourable positions, and their accom- 
modation was so increased that, in case of war, the military trains 
can find at them all the necessary means of revictualling. Staff 
officers of high rank are employed annually to inspect the railways, 
the material, the permanent way, the stations, and the warehouses. 
Special branch lines have been made to all the strong points and 
places of importance in the country, and, wherever space admitted, 
large military stations are erected capable of embarking a whole 
division. One is at Berlin, and others are at Cologne, Mayence, 
and Strasburg. The rolling stock is to be increased, so that when 
time allows the field army will be carried in third and fourth 
class carriages, and only horses, artillery, and material in the 
baggage-waggons, open waggons, and trucks. What have we done 
in this direction? Ever since 1865 there has appeared in the 
Monthly Army List a corps under the title of Engineer and Railway 
Transport Volunteers. The head-quarters are at 8, Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster. General Sir William M’Murdo is 
Honorary Colonel, and Sir John Hawkshaw Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant. The other officers consist of lieutenant-colonels and 
majors, amongst whom are the well-known names of Messrs. 
Grierson, Forbes, Knight, and Myles Fenton. What have they 
done of any practical value beyond occupying a page in the Army 
List for the last eighteen years? Have they elaborated a plan 
of stopping the ordinary traffic on their lines in the event of 
national emergency, and of placing all available rolling stock at 
the disposal of our military authorities? Unless it be a pro- 
found secret, no steps have been taken, even on paper, to include 
our vast and effective railway system in the scheme of our 
insular defences. In the German Intelligence Department there 
is a sub-section, under the direction of Colonel von Branderstein, 
charged with collecting information respecting foreign railways, 
and in the case of an anticipated war this department would have 
to furnish a table of the halting-places in the particular foreign 
country, regulated by the resources and wealth of the different 
towns and districts. Were a report required on the capabilities of 
our English railway system, both from a strategical point of view 
and in reference to the transport of troops and war material, we 
should look for it with greater confidence of finding it ready to hand 
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in the War Office at Berlin than in the pigeon-holes of Pall Mall. 
The Germans would scarcely understand our want of legal authority 
in the matter of railway transport. Our defensive measures, such 
as they are, would, on the threat of invasion, be thrown all aback, 
waiting for Acts of Parliament to be passed to give them legal life, 
and history tells us with what animosity such Acts would be dis- 
cussed in time of excitement. At present, troops and stores can be 
moved by railway at fixed rates; but there is no power to interfere 
with ordinary traffic, and no power to exercise any control over the 
ordinary management. At present, troops can be billeted, on the 
march, in public-houses at fixed rates, but there is no power to 
quarter large bodies of men, or to take houses, or goods, or stock 
for their use for defensive purposes. At present, carriages can be 
impressed, at fixed rates, for small definite military requirements ; 
but on invasion every horse and every vehicle would probably 
be required, and no legal enactment exists to provide for these 
necessities. The power of taking land for military purposes, or of 
occupying it temporarily, is at present limited to a few special 
cases, and would have to be greatly enlarged if any defensive 
positions have to be occupied. Other legal measures would be 
found absolutely necessary, as they have been found necessary 
before. The Acts of Parliament might be passed, and they might 
lie dormant until certain specified dangers called them into exis- 
tence; so they need not alarm those fearful of standing armies— 
if, indeed, one still exists in England. But whatever cause of alarm 
may arise, it will not do, in these days, to leave it to the moment 
of danger to discuss the Acts necessary, or the House of Commons 
might witness the arrival of a hostile general to remove their 
“bauble” while the Obstructionists were talking the measures 
out. 

The state of the yeomanry must now be considered. If our 
military authorities were imbued with the same spirit of perception 
that animates the Berlin War Office, they would recognise this 
force as of paramount importance in the scheme of our national 
defences, and turn them to many uses and purposes. At present, 
they exist as a corps on sufferance—supposed to swell the Army 
Estimates in order to afford the sons of country squires an oppor- 
tunity to appear at balls in a “‘ swagger”’ uniform, and to fill the 
coffers of provincial innkeepers for eight days in the year. Under 
Mr. Childers’s territorial scheme we were promised that the 
Yeomanry would be brought into close connection with the cavalry 
of the line, but all that has been done in this direction has been to 
shift their position in the Army List from the back of the volume 
to the front—another instance of War Office re-organisation, on 
paper. Colonel J. R. Turnbull, late Brigade-Major of Cavalry, has 
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already pointed out the necessity of the cavalry having a reserve 
force, and showed that this reserve might most easily be created 
and kept up through the yeomanry branch of the auxiliary forces, 
after some necessary and obvious changes had been carried out. 
Yet the authorities leave the re-organisation of the yeomanry 
untouched and neglect to bring them into closer connection with 
the regulars and auxiliaries. Many plans have been proposed to 
change the composition of this force. Some would turn them into 
foot cavalry or mounted infantry, while one sapient military critic 
—Sir Wilfrid Lawson—proposed in the House to do away with 
them altogether as an encumbrance and thoroughly useless. The 
question occurs, if the Germans had a similar body of men, would 
they put them down or try to make more of them? In connection 
with Lieutenant-General Sir G. H. Willis’s suggestions to the volun- 
teers, already quoted, to take the initiative in forming their own 
transport, what a powerful accessory the yeomanry might be made in 
this direction! Without altering the existing force, the strength of 
the yeomanry could be considerably augmented, and a transport 
corps might be formed from them to work in harmony with the 
volunteers. The objection may be raised that the yeomanry and 
volunteers are distinct forces, and not likely to amalgamate. This 
difficulty, if it exists, can be overcome by making the yeomanry, 
as a mounted arm of the service, senior to the volunteers. At 
present they have equal rank. Those who have seen the sturdy 
yeomen of Sussex horse the guns of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany at the Easter-Monday Brighton reviews, can judge of what 
value the services of the English farmers would be if enlisted in a 
general plan of local transport. A movement in this direction 
should emanate from the officers commanding yeomanry corps 
the majority of whom are landed proprietors, capable of influencing 
the services of tenant-farmers. With their aid it would be possible 
amongst the older members of the yeomanry to form an auxiliary 
transport corps, which would be most valuable on account of its 
local knowledge. Many troopers retire annually from the yeo- 
manry through age and weight, whose services might, with advan- 
tage to the country, be retained for transport and commissariat 
duties. 

The foregoing consideration of the present state of the auxiliary 
forces shows that the yeomanry and volunteers are wholly unor- 
ganised and unable to take part in the defences of the country. 
The latter are without equipment, transport, and mobilisation, 
while no powers at present exist to utilise our railway system for 
their conveyance on emergency. The volunteers want cavalry, 
field-guns, engineers with working apparatus, field ambulances, and 
a commissariat; and are they likely to obtain these from the 
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Government? Let them follow Sir G. H. Willis’s advice and initiate 
their own organisation. This matter will not involve the same 
difficulty as they experienced in starting the volunteer movement in 
1859. One illustration will suffice to show how this object can be 
effected. Let it be supposed that the German system of admini- 
stration is in force at our War Office, and that all the sea-board of 
Great Britain has been surveyed, and those places marked where 
troops could be landed. It would be found that, compared with the 
length of our coasts, the points suited for debarkation are few and 
far between. Take, for one instance, from Folkestone to the North 
Foreland. Here is a stretch of shore about thirty miles long, pre- 
senting few places accessible to a hostile force. On the supposition 
that a landing could be effected at Deal or Walmer, let the Kent 
volunteers, both artillery and rifles, be mobilised against this contin- 
gency. The volunteer strength of Kent consists of three brigades 
of artillery, the Cinque Ports, the Kent and the Royal Arsenal, 
with head-quarters respectively at Dover, Gravesend, and Woolwich. 
The rifle corps number six battalions, which assemble at Hastings, 
Blackheath, Tunbridge, Canterbury, Woolwich, and Staplehurst. 
In all, Kent could muster about 5,000 effectives. On the first sign of 
a hostile demonstration against Deal, the Yeomanry Transport—the 
corps above suggested—would drag guns from Dover to be placed 
in position and manned by the Cinque Ports artillery. They 
would be reinforced from the brigades at Gravesend and Woolwich. 
Of the infantry, the Canterbury corps would be first on the scene, 
and should be succeeded in rapid succession by the Staplehurst, 
Tunbridge, Hastings, Woolwich, and Blackheath battalions, in the 
order named. Now, in disembarking an army for invasion, one 
man must land first and the others after, and 5,000 volunteers 
could be massed on any given point of the Kentish coast in half 
the time that half that number could effect a landing there under 
the most favourable circumstances. 

This is but a crude skeleton sketch of how volunteer mobilisation 
might be directed locally to the protection of the vulnerable points 
on our coast-line, irrespective of any aid from the regular forces. 
The object aimed at is to use the services of the volunteers for the 
purpose for which they were created—the defence of the country ; 
for if they are led to believe that they are simply “ men with 
muskets,” and that it is beneath the notice of Government to 
increase their efficiency, the national spirit which gave them being 
will quickly die out, and the force will wither in the cold shade 
of officialism. General Sir Daniel Lysons, speaking on the volun- 
teers seven years ago, said: “A large field of important duties is 
open tothem. They will have to guard our fortresses, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and the heart and soul of England—London. If a 
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menace of invasion appears, they will have to watch the coasts ; 
in case of a hostile descent, they will be the first to resist; if an 
enemy makes good his footing, they would hover on his flanks, 
interrupt his communications, circumscribe the area on which he 
operates, and aid in every way the more regularly trained army 
concentrated to defeat him.” Since these words were spoken, what 
has been done to exercise the volunteers in the programme of duties 
laid down by General Lysons? At present we are in danger of 
trusting too much to our insular security and our sea-dominion, 
and of deferring all preparation for the defence of our shores until 
a blow has actually been struck. ‘‘ There is no fortification,” said 
Lord Palmerston, ‘‘like brave men armed against and ready to 
meet an enemy ; that is the best fortification, and such fortification 
you will always find in the hearts and arms of Englishman.” In 
the auxiliary forces we have the men. Are they “armed”? and 
are they “ready”? These are questions for the Government. 


A. A. D. L’Estraner, 
Lieut.-Col. 


WILL PARTY GOVERNMENT CONTINUE 
TO WORK? 


I rutnx I have reason to say to the Retired Politician, whose very 
admirable reflections must have given pleasure to many readers of 
the National Review,* “ Physician, heal thyself!” He has re- 
proached me with “inveighing generally against Government by 
Party,” which he regards as machinery indispensable for the 
preservation of our Parliamentary Institutions. Yet he himself has 
not been careful to measure his language in describing the state 
into which those Institutions have fallen. He has told us how, by 
the practice of “nursing” constituencies, ‘ our Representative 
System is tainted at its source :” howa man who enters Parliament 
by such means is ‘“‘a ready instrument for further degradation ; 
and having in reality bought his seat, he next proceeds to sell his 
opinions” ; how Representatives are being transformed into Dele- 
gates, and how, in consequence, many of our prominent politicians 
fail in political honesty: ‘‘ they think one thing and say another, 
or they speak in one sense and act in another.” It must be 
admitted that these expressions are strong; I do not say that they 
are not true; but if they be true it is surely waste of words to 
complain of anybody for inveighing against a system which is 
evidently a prey to incurable moral corruption. 

Tam, however, far from wishing to bandy words with the Retired 
Politician, who is evidently a person of distinguishing mind, and 
will, I think, see on reflection that, after all, there is not so wide 
a difference between us. We have each attempted to judge the 
Party system by its results, but we have approached the subject 
from different sides. So far from “‘ inveighing generally” against 
government by Party, I merely showed, in the August number of 
the National Review,+ what I think no one can deny, that, as 
worked on Lord Hartington’s principle of the Whigs and Radicals 
‘‘ sinking their differences to turn out the Tories,” the recent fruits 
of the system have been the surrender to the Land League, the 
Kilmainham Treaty, the abandonment of the Convention of Pre- 
toria, the artful dodges about the Ilbert Bill, the suspension of the 


* National Review for October, ‘‘ Are Parliamentary Institutions in Danger ? ” 
“ Thoughts on}Family Politics.” 
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Contagious Diseases Act, and other incidents of a like nature, all 
of which appear to me calculated to disgust honourable and high- 
minded men with the methods by which public affairs are admin- 
istered. But I have not said that Party government cannot be 
worked in any other way; much less have I attempted to depreciate 
the great part it has played in the past history of England. 

On his side the Retired Politician has asked the question, ‘‘ Are 
Parliamentary Institutions in danger?” and he concludes that 
they are; yet not, says he, from any fault in the machinery itself, 
but from the corruption and want of independent spirit in those 
who work it. The only remedy for existing evils is, in his opinion, 
the revival of political honesty. ‘‘Government by honest men,” 
he tells us, “is a thing that has frequently been asked for, and, 
properly understood, it is the only sound, and, in the long run, 
the only safe, form of Government.” But then, as he himself 
allows, ‘‘ you must first catch your honest men.” 

You may call spirits from the vasty deep, 
But will they come when you do call for them? 

Not always ; and this seems to me the weak place in his argument. 
He has tried to take an active part in the system which he praises 
so much, but he has found that he cannot stomach it. With all 
his honesty, courage, and independence, he is still a Retired Politi- 
cian. Asa moralist, he is in an admirable position, but as an actor 
in practical politics he has apparently put himself out of court, 
because, as he tells us, other people have been found to do the dirty 
work he declines to do himself. The truth is, I fear, that men’s 
consciences are not so acutely alive in public as in private affairs, 
and that they will not look very closely into the morality of their 
political machinery so long as it appears to work. The time may 
come when the country will be glad to turn to Cincinnatus ; mean- 
time it seems to think it can do without him. 

This defect in the position of the Retired Politician has been 
indicated with much ability by a singular antagonist. When I 
read his paper, I felt sure that it would appeal with great force 
to the conscience of the Spectator, because what always distin- 
guishes the views of that journal, over and above its honesty and 
eandour, is its originality. The Spectator of our day, unlike his 
namesake in the eighteenth century, sees and puts things, as we 
all know, in a light in which they do not immediately present 
themselves to the ordinary intellect, so that when I found him dis- 
coursing on ‘‘ Individualism in Politics” I imagined that he would 
be rather pleased with the independence of the Retired Politician. 
But I was soon undeceived, for, after admitting that there was 
much truth in what the latter had said about the want of honesty 
in public men, the Spectator, nevertheless, concluded that he was 
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much too squeamish. ‘You allow Party Government to be a 
necessity,” said the critic in effect, ‘and yet you cry out against 
its necessary consequences. If you have party, you must also have 
discipline and co-operation ; it will never do for each individual to 
be always airing his fads. Put some of your scruples in your pocket, 
and instead of retiring into private life, like respectable people in 
America, stay and mitigate the evils of the system with your own 
honesty. Spartam nactus es; hane exorna: you have got Party 
Government ; make the best of it.” 

So far, this unexpectedly practical sermon seemed fair enough ; 
and, to tell the truth, it appeared to me, looking to experience, 
doubtful whether corruption per se would necessarily prove fatal 
to Parliamentary Institutions. It is generally admitted that these 
institutions were greatly strengthened during the long administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole; but it is equally certain that the 
methods by which that Minister maintained himself in power con- 
sisted, to a great extent, of unblushing bribery. It was a favourite 
saying of his, that every man had his price; and after my ex- 
amination of the Tantivy papers, of which I gave an account last 
August, I begin to understand what he meant by it. The Retired 
Politician is an admirer of Pope; he will, therefore, certainly 
remember that glowing passage in which the satirist declaims 


against the progress of corruption in his age ; perhaps, indeed, he 
may think there is something in it not inapplicable to our own :— 


Lo! at the wheels of her triumphal car 

Old England’s genius, rough with many a scar, 

Dragged in the dust! his arms hang idly round, 

His flag inverted trails along the ground ! 
* * * 


* 

See thronging millions to the pagod run 

And offer country, parent, wife, or son! 

Hear her black trumpet through the land proclaim 
That not to be corrupted is the shame! 


Dishonesty in politics, in fact, sometimes seems to be the best 
policy. But I have never yet found anyone bold enough to avow 
that politicians ought, therefore, to be dishonest, and it was accord- 
ingly surprising to me to observe the Spectator sailing very near 
the wind indeed in this direction. The Retired Politician expressed 
the opinion that Lord Hartington, having avowed that his original 
reasoning against the extension of the Parliamentary Franchise 
appeared to him still unanswerable, ought to retire from a Ministry 
which made this a fundamental portion of their policy. Not so; 
said the Spectator in effect; for, supposing statesmen were to act 
in this way, what would become of the Party System which you 
consider indispensable to the proper working of our Parliamentary 
Institutions ? 
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If the thing it is proposed to do were something that, in Lord Hartington’s opinion, 
it will always be wrong to do—not imprudent merely, or premature, but wrong—it would 
be his plain duty to leave the Cabinet rather than have a hand in it. A practical 
politician cannot put his foot down too firmly where principles are concerned ; but if he 
is to continue to deserve the title of practical, he must not jump to the conclusion that 


in everything wherein he differs from those with whom he is associated principles are 
concerned. 


Now, I think that the Spectator, when he penned these words, 
must have had a lurking suspicion that they were not quite inge- 
nuous. He is using principle in an ambiguous sense. He knows 
perfectly well that the Retired Politician is speaking of political 
dishonesty, and that the moral standard is by no means the same 
in public as in private life: he knows that the questions of expe- 
diency with which statesmen have to deal are not of a kind into 
which the element of what ‘‘is always wrong to do”’ largely enters. 
It would not be wrong to bring in a Bill to give Ireland a 
separate Parliament, to disestablish the Church, to abolish the 
Monarchy, or to nationalise the land, in the sense in which it would 
be wrong to steal or to tell a lie. What the Retired Politician was 
reproving was that growing temper which induces men who believe 
in the inexpediency of all of these things, nevertheless, either 
from the love of power or for the preservation of Party, to co- 
operate by speech and action with those who pursue them as 
objects desirable in themselves. He was not dealing at all with 
the principle of give and take on minor points, on which I 
have no doubt he would, as a sensible man, concede all that 
the Spectator might require in the interests of party discipline. 
What the Spectator’s argument comes to, though he, of course, 
would not admit it to himself, is this: In order to keep the Liberal 
Party in power, and to bring about all the beneficent legislation 
which that Party contemplates, its supporters must not be so 
faddish as to stick at a little harmless insincerity; indeed, they 
ought not to strain at conduct which a strict moralist might 
describe as dishonesty, but which is really only the suppression of 
their own unpractical scruples in the interest of the united Party. 

All this line of reasoning is as ingenious as it is venerable, being 
in fact nothing but a fresh application of the old axiom that the 
end justifies the means; but let me remind the Spectator what 
honest old Bishop Burnet says of it :— 


I had much discourse on this head with one who knew Cromwell well, and all that 
sort of men; and asked him how they could excuse all the prevarications and other ill 
things of which they were visibly guilty in the conduct of their affairs. He told me, 
they believed there were great occasions in which some men were called to great ser- 
vices, and in the doing of which they were excused from the common rules of morality ; 
such were the practices of Ehud and Jael, Samson and David; and by these they 
fancied they had a privilege from observing the standing rules. It is very obvious how 
far this principle may be carried, and how all justice and mercy may be laid aside on 
this pretence by every bold enthusiast. 
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I do not mean to say that the Spectator is ever likely to imitate 
Cromwell; but, as Burnet says, it is obvious how far the principle 
on which he relies may be carried. Still, assuming the necessity 
of the Party system, it is plain that there is a great deal in what 
he says about discipline, and I believe, if we look at the admis- 
sions of himself and of the Retired Politician, we shall find, as so 
often happens, that the question between them is one of fact and 
degree rather than of principle. The Retired Politician, while 
insisting that the only safe form of government is government by 
honest men, concedes that Parliamentary Institutions cannot be 
separated from Government by Party. On the other hand, the 
Spectator, though he reproaches the Retired Politician with exag- 
gerating the amount of dishonesty prevailing among our public 
men, admits that, if the sacrifice of principle for the sake of Party 
were to become general, the danger to Parliamentary Government 
would be great. Under these circumstances, it appears to me 
that I may contribute something to the controversy by combining 
in a common survey the practical and moral sides of the problem 
treated respectively by the two disputants, and by raising the 
question in the form in which I said last August it must, sooner or 
later, present itself: Will Party Government continue to work ? 

I am quite aware that many people object to discussions of this 
kind. They say they are “unpractical” and ‘ academical,” and 
at any rate they give rise to unpleasant reflections which disturb 
the equal tenor of our lives. Nevertheless the difficulties which 
suggest them are real, and are largely occupying the minds of men, 
nor can they be got rid of by the simple policy of the ostrich. 

“ Hack phrases,” says one who has lately addressed us in impressive tones, “are 
a dangerous snare to an age too hurried or too busy to think. We live under a Parlia- 
mentary Government; we have lived two centuries under a Parliamentary Government ; 
all other Anglo-Saxon communities live under ‘a Parliamentary Government. Whether 
in the three cases the same word means the same thing, no one is careful to enquire. 
The phrase blinds us to the peculiar position, a position wholly without any precedent 
or parallel, occupied at the present day by the House of Commons. Our Government 
was called a Parliamentary Government a century ago, as it is now. But the control 
of the machine was largely shared by the Crown and the aristocracy. Now it is 
entirely in the hands of the democracy. It is impossible to express in words a wider 
difference. We have passed from one pole of political ideas to its exact opposite. The 


consequence is, that arrangements which worked perfectly well under one system are 
wholly unsuited to the other.” * 


These words go to the root of the matter, and it appears to me 
that to push the enquiry into a region which the Quarterly Reviewer 
abstained from entering, and to ask why the machinery which 
worked so smoothly in the times of our forefathers should give so 
much trouble in our own, need by no means necessarily be an 
unpractical proceeding. 


* Quarterly Review for October, “ Disintegration.” 
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How was it, then, that Party Government worked well between 
1688 and 1832? The answer is, I believe, a very simple one: 
because it was an instrument of oligarchy operating in an oligar- 
chical Constitution. The Government of the country was fairly 
shared between King, Lords, and Commons. The reigning family 
had been established by the action of Parliament. Parliament was 
for the most part composed of members of the landed aristocracy, 
who were, practically, elected by the aristocracy themselves. All of 
these belonged to the Protestant religion, and to one or other of the 
Established Churches. Though public opinion, the great engine of 
the democracy, possessed no direct share in the government, except 
in so far as it was expressed by the small free-holders in the 
county constituencies, it nevertheless exerted a powerful influence 
on the course of affairs, as is shown by the Spanish war of 1739, 
and by the great overthrow of the Whigs under Fox in 1784. In 
his advocacy of Reform, Brougham always admitted that public 
opinion found its way surely into the House of Commons under the 
old system ; his only objection was that it did not enter it quickly. 
What the country then had was, in fact, government of the many 
by the few, through a Parliament which regarded Public Opinion 
as its judge rather than its master. 

That the machinery of Party was admirably adapted to work 
under conditions like these, a moment’s reflection on the nature of 
the system will suffice to show. For the successful working of 
Party there must, according to Burke, be not more than two 
parties; and though the immediate object of association be the 
acquisition of power, its final cause must be the promotion of 
the principles on which all the members of the Party are agreed. 
Men would not care to associate for the purpose of ventilating 
abstract principles, unless they hoped at some time to be able to 
put those principles into practice. On the other hand, if, in the 
pursuit of power they lose sight of principle, their prime motive of 
association is gone, and their union becomes little better than a 
confederacy of robbers whom common interest unites in the vulgar 
struggle for booty and plunder. 

Under the old Parliamentary régime, these conditions were ful- 
filled. There were only two Parties, and these were separated 
from each other by historic lines of division easily traceable to the 
circumstances out of which the two factions originally sprang. 
Between 1688 and 1832 two elementary principles of the old Con- 
stitution are found constantly balancing and opposing each other— 
the Monarchical principle of Government by Prerogative, and the 
Parliamentary principle of Government by Oligarchy. The aris- 
tocracy was divided into two sections, which, by family tradition 
or individual preference, were associated with one cause or the 
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other; and as the power of the Crown was still considerable, and 
the great body of the people lay outside the electoral system, the 
balance of power was constantly shifting sides. The raison d’étre 
of the Whigs was to act as the champions of Parliament, limiting 
and controlling the power of the Crown, and forming a bulwark 
between it and the people; while that of the Tories was to 
assist and defend the constitutional prerogative of the Sovereign 
against the encroachments of the Parliamentary oligarchy. We 
find these principles at work in such characteristic epochs as Wal- 
pole’s long administration ; in the conflict between George III. and 
the Whigs; in the struggle between Pitt and Fox; in the rupture 
between the old Constitutional Whigs under Burke and the Demo- 
cratic Whigs under Fox; we find them in the utterances of such 
representative men as Walpole, Fox, Burke, or Junius, on the one 
side, and in Bolingbroke, Lord North, Pitt, and Johnson on the other. 

Whatever were the anomalies and drawbacks of the old Party 
System, it possessed one virtue that outweighed them all: it 
worked. Mr. Gladstone has furnished a sufficient testimonial to 
the superior business capacity of the unreformed Parliament. Of 
its patriotism, firmness, tenacity, in the midst of great national 
perils, we have a lasting record in the history of the Revolutionary 
War. Its genius, its generous rivalries, and its eloquence, have 
been celebrated in immortal verse. Some traditions of the old 
régime have lingered to our own times, but is any poet of the next 
generation likely to sing of the Reformed Parliament as Byron sang 
of its predecessor :— 

We, we have seen the intellectual race 
Of giants, stand like Titans face to face, 
Athos and Ida and a dashing sea 

Of eloquence between ? 

But for good or ill, probably for both, the ancient system, with all 
its greatness and all its anomalies, has gone. The powers of King 
and Parliament both sank into nothingness before the new element 
first introduced into the Constitution in 1832. The democracy, as the 
Quarterly Review says, controls the machine. The question is, Will 
the machine continue to work under the completely altered condi- 
tions to which it has to be applied? Before we can answer this we 
ought to be agreed as to the extent of the change in the Constitu- 
tion itself, because on this point very different opinions seem to 
prevail. On the one side we have the Times constantly telling us 
that as it was in the beginning, so it is and ever will be, world 
without end. On the other, that distinguished prophet of ill, Lord 
Sherbrooke, pronounces that the Constitution is already as good 
as gone. 


“T hold,” says his Lordship, “the same opinion which I have always held—that to 
place the supreme power of a State in the hands of the poor and ignorant is the way 
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to destroy it. But from the time when the Tories basely sold their principles, their 
convictions, and their country, for a few months of ignominious office in 1866, I have 
felt that the completion of the work could not much longer be deferred. The crisis 
has now come, and no one who has watched the beginning can doubt what the end will 
be. What the Conservatives commenced the Liberals will complete, and numbers will 
rule in the place of intelligence. All I can say is, taste not, touch not, handle not, and 
leave the task of pulling down the Constitution to the hands of those who think 
such a wreck not too heavy a price to pay for a few months of dear-bought office.” 

I will say nothing as to the motives which Lord Sherbrooke, in 
such choice and decent language, assigns to the authors of the 
Reform Bill of 1867; there is doubtless an element of truth in his 
contention, but it does not touch the principle of the question. But 
what as to his reading of history? Is it really the case that “the 
Conservatives commenced” the movement which he so much 
deplores. He seems seriously to advance the proposition that the 
government of the country was first transferred from trained intel- 
ligence to numbers in 1866. What was it, then, that was done in 
1832 ? In that year the Whigs pretended that, however well the old 
system had worked in practice, its anomalies were so glaring and 
absurd that they could no longer be defended, and they succeeded 
in transferring political power from the hands of the proprietors of 
the boroughs to those of the ten-pound householders. By doing 
this they asserted in the fullest manner the supremacy in our 
political system of the democracy, whose champions they had first 
constituted themselves, when the party split asuunder in 1791. 
They established, within a certain chance property limit, an absolute 
equality of voting for all Englishmen, whatever their differences 
in rank, wealth, and intelligence ; and they removed the governing 
power from a practically independent Parliament to a numerical 
majority in the constituencies. If it be urged that the ten-pound 
house-holders were a very different electorate from that created in 
1867, such an argument is beside the question; for it is obvious 
that the principle of equal numerical representation having been 
once admitted, it could not be arrested at any mere arbitrary point. 
From that hour, Members of Parliament, instead of being repre- 
sentatives, have lapsed more and more, as the Duke of Wellington 
always declared they must, into mere delegates. 

So much for the transformation of the Constitution in 1832 ; 
the revolution effected in the principles of the two historic 
Parties by which the Constitution was worked was equally 
complete. The principle which gave unity and cohesion to 
the Whig Party was Oligarchy. They had always represented 
themselves as the sole repositories of the secret of Parliamentary 
Government, and as a kind of national bulwark, of the people 
against the Crown and the Tories on the one hand, and of the 
Crown against the Republicans on the other. But when they 
brought in a Bill which recognised, in the fullest sense, the 
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sovereignty of the people, their occupation was plainly gone. 
They could not any longer assert that their assistance was neces- 
sary to defend, against the power of the Crown, the people on 
whom they had conferred the right of self-government; nor could 
they pose as the moderators of the rash impulses of the majority, 
whose will they had bound themselves to regard as an irresistible 
mandate. Nothing of their traditions remained to them but their 
hereditary passion for power, and, by our hypothesis, the pursuit 
of power without principle implies the utter corruption of the 
Party system. The Whigs, throughout this century, have dis- 
played great adroitness in putting themselves at the head of 
popular movements which have been initiated outside Parliament ; 
but not one of these has been connected with the vital Whig 
principle ; and their conduct in carrying them into execution has 
been marked by an unscrupulousness which tends always, more 
and more, to drag down English politics to the level of the 
American machine. The Kilmainham Treaty, and the Crimes 
Bill of 1882, the work of the statesmen who inveighed against 
the comparatively mild Irish Government of Lord Beaconsfield, 
are only the developed products of the same spirit, from which 
sprang the Lichfield House Compact in 1835, and Lord John 
Russell’s Coercion Act, after his discreditable coalition with the 
Protectionists against Peel in 1846. 

The effect of the Reform movement on the Tory Party was 
not less remarkable. The Whigs had been forced by it to abandon 
their ancient historic principle, and the Tories instinctively 
took up the defence of this, as if it were essential to the 
Constitution, though in fact it was quite alien to their old 
traditions. Lord Sherbrooke, indeed, says that the “‘ Tories basely 
sold their principles and their convictions in 1866,” meaning the 
principle of oligarchy which they defended in 1832. But the 
principle of oligarchy had originally been directly opposed to 
the convictions of the Tories. As I have already said, the 
principle which gave them cohesion as a Party was purely monar- 
chical, being the defence of the constitutional prerogatives of the 
Sovereign from the encroachments of the Parliamentary connec- 
tion headed by the Whigs. That was the position assumed by 
Pitt in 1784, and he, so far from being opposed to the admission 
of the democratic element into the Constitution, was anxious 
to relax the restrictions of the old régime. While staunchly 
defending the rights of his Sovereign against the oligarchy, he 
wished to correct the anomalies of the electoral body, to enlarge 
commercial liberty, and to improve as far as possible the position of 
the Irish priesthood. Ido not think that any fair-minded person 
will contend that, in taking this ground, he was falsifying any 
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principle of Toryism. On the other hand, it is no doubt the case 
that, after the death of Pitt, circumstances changed the entire 
attitude of the Tory Party. The French Revolution and the Irish 
Rebellion, taken in connection with the revolutionary and anti- 
national principles asserted by the Whigs during the great war, 
caused the Tories, backed by the strong prejudices of the King 
and the people, to believe that the safety of the Constitution 
depended on the maintenance of those oligarchical privileges 
which were then supposed to be the great bulwark of the Pro- 
testant religion. A section of the Party always adhered to Pitt’s 
policy in respect of commerce and religion, but even they were 
opposed to any change in the electoral system, and the Duke of 
Wellington was doubtless expressing the feeling of his Party when 
he made his famous declaration in the House of Lords :— 


If at this moment I had to form a Legislature for any country, particularly for one 
like this, in the possession of great property of various descriptions, although perhaps 
I should not form one precisely such as we have, I would endeavour to produce some- 
thing which would give the same results, namely, a representation of the people con- 
taining a large body of the property of the country, and in which the landed pro- 
prietors have a preponderating influence. In conclusion, I beg to state that not only 
is the Government not prepared to bring forward any measure of this description, but 
that, as far as I am concerned, whilst I have the honour to hold the situation I do now 
amongst His Majesty’s counsellors, I shall always feel it my duty to oppose any such 
measures when brought forward by others. 


Here it will be observed that the Duke relies on the principle 
always asserted by Burke, a Whig of the Whigs, that the landed 
aristocracy are the safest rulers of the country. Into the merits of 
that opinion I am not concerned to enter. It is sufficient for my 
argument to assert, in opposition to Lord Sherbrooke, that the cause 
was practically a lost one in 1832, and that, in abandoning it in 
1866, the Tories were in no sense betraying the key of their Monar- 
chical position. They merely reverted at the latter date to the lines 
marked out for them by Pitt in 1784. 

If this historical retrospect be accurate, we ought now to be 
able to realise the change which has been effected in our form of 
Government, and the dangers which it will surely entail upon us in 
the future. Hitherto the unbroken continuity of the system has 
blinded men to the fact that the circumstances to which the 
machinery has to be applied, and much of the machinery itself, have 
been silently transformed. One of the two great Constitutional 
Parties is dead as far as principle is concerned : the other is tacitly 
adapting its ancient principles to new conditions: a third Party has 
risen in Parliament, which is opposed to the existence of the Consti- 
tution itself: all that is really left of the old oligarchical order, is the 
struggle for power between leading statesmen. And here lies our 
national danger. The peril springs principally not, as Lord Sher- 
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brooke says, from mere numbers, or even from the ignorance 
of these numbers, but from the fact that we have the most 
corrupting part of the obsolete oligarchical system working in the 
midst of numbers and ignorance. By the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and still more by that of 1867, the power of deciding what indi- 
viduals shall rule the State, was invested in a mere numerical 
majority of a large electorate. To suppose that such an electorate 
will exercise its power judicially, is to close one’s eyes to the facts 
of human nature. Each class in turn, as it has acquired political 
ascendency, has endeavoured to get out of the Government as much 
material advantage as possible for itself; the more numerous and 
the more ignorant the electorate has become, the larger is its belief 
in the efficacy of State intervention. Hence there is always a com- 
pact more or less venal going on between the governing classes and 
the constituencies. On the one hand, the electors are inclined to 
commit power to the hands of those who promise them the most ; 
on the other, those who acquire power by this unworthy bargain- 
ing, insensibly degenerate in point of honesty, independence, and 
courage. In all directions, therefore, as far as the working of the 
political machine is concerned, the interests of society as a whole 
are subordinated to the ambition of classes and individuals. If 
anyone wishes for a proof of the state of degradation into which the 
political conscience of a large portion of the community has sunk, 
he will find it, I think, in the following complacent utterances of 
the great organ of Optimism :— 

Lord Hartington has pronounced such a conception (Home Rule) to be madness, but 
Mr. Chamberlain, and more recently Mr. Courtney, have declared it to be imperatively 
necessary. The differences of opinion on these and other questions in the Liberal 
Party furnished Lord Salisbury with matter for some pungent sentences, but they do 
not, perhaps, really forebode any serious weakening of the party forces. When a 
struggle for the mastery draws near, the means of reconciling discordant views will be 
found, at whatever cost in pangs of conscience or more material sacrifice.* 

Hither the one or the other! As if it were a matter of trifling 
importance whether the question were solved by a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or place! Were the Times really what it pretends to be, the 
voice of the common sense of the country, it would certainly be 
high time to stand aside from the tottering Constitution, and to 
say to one’s neighbour like Lord Sherbrooke, ‘“‘ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not!’’ But I do not think that this is a course which 
will commend itself to the courage, the patriotism, and the honour 
of Englishmen. I do not believe it is one which the Retired Poli- 
tician himself would advise us to follow. Though it seems to me 
that he has weakened the effect of his sermon by the apparent 
pessimism of his conclusion, I do not construe him as bidding us 
despair of the country; and, as moralists, must we not all be on 

* Times, October 31. 
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his side? If Parliamentary Institutions are to be saved, if Party 
Government is to continue—it is thus I understand him to counsel 
us—there must be a revival in political life of principle, honour, 
and conscience ; men must dare to say what they really think, and 
to stand by their opinions; they must decline to make themselves. 
the supple instruments of a “scratch” majority. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s dictum, that the essence of party discipline is compromise 
must be disavowed; and statesmen must once more recognise that,. 
as Burke declared long ago, the only legitimate bond of Party is 
agreement. 

The successful working of Party Government in the future 
must depend, in the first place, upon whether the great historical 
Parties in the State are prepared to employ their organization 
to promote the interests of the country rather than to secure a 
monopoly of power for themselves. Will they at last perceive 
that the ancient rules of the oligarchical game, are no longer 
applicable to the struggle of conflicting interests which has 
been the consequence of the introduction into the Constitution of 
the ‘fierce democracy”? A heavy weight of responsibility lies 
on the Whigs. Hitherto their hereditary passion for power has 
made them ready enough to go wherever the force of circumstances 
and the managers of the electoral machine have arranged. They 
have talked loudly and boldly beforehand of the resistance they 
intended to offer to extreme counsels, but when the moment for 
acting has come they have always yielded to the pressure of their 
more earnest allies. The future action of the Whigs and all 
the “‘ moderate”” men in the country who vote with them will be 
greatly influenced by Lord Hartington. It was Lord Hartington 
who sent Lord Ramsay a certificate of approval, after he had 
given a pledge to the Home Rulers, in order to win the Liver- 
pool election in 1879. It was Lord Hartington who, on the 
eve of the last general election, told the Scotch that his mind 
was quite open on the question of the connection between 
Church and State, and that he was prepared to do whatever 
the majority of the people should think right. It was Lord 
Hartington who advised Liberals in general to postpone principle, 
“to sink their differences and unite for the purpose of turning 
out the Tories.” And, lastly, it was Lord Hartington who, after 
proclaiming in the House of Commons his full belief in the 
wisdom and necessity of the Contagious Diseases Acts, never- 
theless stooped at the bidding of a mere Parliamentary majority 
to suspend their operation. When a statesman of great name and 
position sacrifices his own independence for the sake of his party 
in a matter vitally affecting the well-being of the country, it is 
small blame, I think, to the rank and file of his following if they 
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conclude that conscience had better be excluded from politics. Of 
course it is easy for the Whigs to sophisticate with conscience. 
They may say that, as Party Government is acknowledged to be a 
necessity, it is necessary, whatever happens, to keep up an impass- 
able line of demarcation between the two great Parties. Or again, 
it may be argued by political fatalists that democracy is irresistible, 
and that it is therefore expedient for the Whigs to act as a drag 
upon the Radicals, with whom they are completely at variance, 
rather than to join the Tories, with whom, in all fundamental 
principles, they are agreed. But these are only excuses and 
transparent ones. Lord Hartington has declared sturdily that the 
concession of Home Rule would be “madness.” It must surely 
be a bitter mortification to a man of his high spirit to see how 
much value is attached to his declarations by the philosophers of 
the Times. 

But if a revival of political honesty in the Whigs be indispensable 
for the restoration to health of the representative system, it is no 
less necessary that there should be a recognition of the true nature 
of their ancient principle on the part of the whole Tory Party. I 
am not in the secrets of the leaders of that Party. The Retired 
Politician, who has served in their army, is far better qualified than 
I am to speak as to its constitution. He will doubtless correct me 
if 1 am wrong, but my studies of history show me that the strong 
lines of cleavage which divided the Tory Party between 1815 and 
1830 may possibly still exist. It may be that the spirit of caste is 
still dominant in a considerable section of the Conservatives, and 
that the deep distrust of democracy, which was engendered during 
the Revolutionary War, may prompt its champions to resist inch 
by inch the growth of the popular movement, rather than to study 
its nature, and to guide it and control it by their tact, their know- 
ledge, and their social influence. And again, it may be, as Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre says, that the bulk of the Party is made up of the 
defenders of vested interests. . I say it may be; I do not believe 
that it is. But if it be so, it is not to this section—though the 
defence of vested interests, and through them of liberty, is one 
of the duties of Conservatism—that the Party can look for 
ultimate victory. If they are to gain the complete confidence 
of the English people, the Conservative Party must revert not 
to the oligarchical spirit of Eldon, but to the constitutional spirit 
of Pitt. 

Whig as I have always called myself, the old Monarchical 
instinct of the Tantivy family has made me join the Tories, 
because I believe that they are determined to re-assert for their 
Party its old popular character. Many moderate Liberals have 
done likewise, but more hesitate to give in their adhesion, because 
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they fear that if they do so they may find that they have com- 
mitted themselves to the cause of stagnation or reaction. I would 
venture to commend to the attention of Tory statesmen two very 
striking utterances from journals, which have never ceased to call 
themselves Liberal—passages that remarkably illustrate the 
evolution of thought through which men’s minds have recently 
been passing, and that seem to indicate plainly the course which 
wise Conservative statesmen will elect to follow. The first is from 
the Saturday Review :— 


The defect of the Conservative organization is not that the party is wanting in 
respectability, or that its leaders are at a loss for plausible arguments. Their sarcasms 
and invectives are often well deserved, but they faintly represent the distrust and alarm 
which are excited in thoughtful minds by the more or less conscious complicity of the 
Government with projects of political and social subversion. . . . If the greatness and 
imminence of the danger were once made intelligible to the respectable classes of the 
community, attacks on the Government would no longer be confined to charges of feeble 
legislation, or of personal inconsistency. The whole fabric of society is threatened with 
destruction; nor is the purpose of its enemies in any way disguised. Mr. Labouchere'’s 
Income Tax of fifty or a hundred per cent. on those whom he may choose to denounce 
as unnecessarily rich, might be converted into a practical measure if it became worth 
the while of agitators and adventurers to profess the theories of Dr. Pankhurst. Grave 
Conservative politicians ought to assume the championship not of a Parliamentary party, 
but of the vast community which is exposed to anarchy and ruin.* 


If this advice be sound, the policy of the Conservatives is to 
prove to the people that they are not merely an oligarchical faction, 
bound together simply for the acquisition of political power, but an 
union of patriotic statesmen, appealing to the Monarchical, the 
Imperial, the Liberty-loving spirit of their countrymen. They 
must extend their ideas beyond the mere Parliamentary principles 
of Party: they must rely on the democratic principle of Association. 
. The other passage is from the St. James’s Gazette, and it is the 
immediate corollary of the advice offered by the Saturday 
Review :— 


The truth is that, though we have heard some rather spirited speeches of late from 
the anti-Radical side, very little has been or is being done. And yet the Opposition 
must know that, without the help of men who refuse to call themselves Tories, though 
they are absolutely opposed to the Radicalism of the period, they must make a halting 
fight. But what can be done, it will be asked, to bring the Moderate Liberals into the 
field? Conceivably the answer might be, More moderation in Conservatism—a more 
Liberal spirit. But that isn’t it. Between the Liberals who turned Mr. Gladstone out 
in 1874 and the whole mass of Conservatives to-day, there are not many shades of 
difference. The answer is to be found in that other passage of Mr. Goschen’s speech 
to which we have alluded; the gist of which is that the Opposition want the courage 
of their opinions. They do not speak clearly enough or boldly enough. They keep 
their principles in the scabbard too munch ; and when they do produce them, produce 
them in parade-day fashion. That is what Mr. Goschen’s taunt comes to, though he does 
not put it in terms so mild. Now, is it true or not? Is it half true? Half true at least it 
is. But if so, then the Conservatives are not altogether unlike the arm-chair politi- 
cians themselves. Or, if that is too much to say, this is not, and it is the main point 
of these present observations. The men so accurately described by Mr. Goschen are 
far less likely to bestir themselves if they fancy there are among the Conservatives any 


* Saturday Review, October 6, “ The Conservative Case.” 
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of the signs of confusion, or timidity, or hopelessness. Courage, confidence, prompti- 
tude, persistency, if these qualities are not seen in the Conservative ranks at a time 
like this, it is not very difficult to foretell what will become of the Moderate Liberal. 
In many and many an instance he will sink back into the indifference or disgust which 
have thrown politics in America into thoroughly bad hands, and when that happens, it 
will be an evil day for England; and no set of men are more concerned in averting the 
misfortune than the Conservative Party.* 

The leaders of the Tory Party may be sure that what is here 
expressed is widely felt, not only by Moderate Liberals, but by 
Moderate Conservatives. The truth is, the Conservatives as a 
Party are hampered by their respect for the old traditions of 
Parliamentary conflict. We constantly hear them quoting such 
old saws, for instance, as that itis the business of an Opposition 
to criticise the policy of a Government, and not to propose a policy 
of their own. No doubt the Opposition has its own functions, but 
nothing but opposition is weariness to the flesh. To fight in this 
way is very much as if a general should hope to win victories by 
applying the principles of Vauban to the circumstances of modern 
warfare ; it implies that the people are to have no disclosure of 
what Conservative policy will be till the Conservatives are in office. 
But if there are such things as Conservative principles opposed 
to Radical principles, true statesmen ought to be able to indicate, 
at least in outline, to the people the direction which Conservative 
policy will take in opposition to Radical policy, and having done so, 
they should fight stoutly for their opinions till they have brought 
the people over to their side. The people will follow those who 
show courage, wisdom, and honesty in defence of what they believe 
to be right. 

Courage, wisdom, and honesty! The hope of the future lies in 
these. Politically speaking, it may be difficult to see how Party 
Government would work if all those who desire to maintain the 
Constitution were gathered into one party, and opposed to the 
motley sections who, for one reason or another, wish to destroy 
it. I have my own ideas on the subject, whatever they 
may be worth, and perhaps on some future occasion the 
editors of the National Review will let me express them. But 
at any rate, the only rational division of parties on principle 
is that of Constitutionalists and Radicals, and without prin- 
ciple, as I have all along argued, Party Government will not 
work. I am, however, rather inclined to think that the great 
problems which lie before us in the future are not so much poli- 
tical as social in the widest Imperial sense of the word; they 
will be solved, if they are solved, not by machinery, but by 
character. If the English aristocracy will dare to lead the 
English democracy, the State may weather the storm by which it 
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is assailed ; if they show fear or distrust of the people the peril 
is great indeed. As I passed the other day along the Thames 
Embankment, I came to a spot at which I seemed to see embodied 
in outward form the existing condition of English society. It 
was where old Northumberland House used to stand, with its 
gardens sloping towards the river; and the recollection of that 
noble mansion and its famous lion appeared to me a kind of image 
of the old aristocratic Constitution before the first Reform Bill. 
Northumberland House has vanished, but its site is not occupied 
by ruins or desolation. Where the turf of its garden was once 
green is now rising the front of a vast hotel; just above this is the 
emporium of one of our great religious societies ; and beyond this 
a long array of shops and offices, all bearing witness to the activity 
and vitality of the present, yet not unconnected with the historic 
life of the past, for in one direction the eye passes by an easy 
transition to the old seventeenth-century church of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, in another to Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall, and in a 
third to the Houses of Parliament. These seemed to me symbols 
of the wisdom of Laissez-faire in the only true and just sense of 
the word, the fruits of the energies of a people confident in the 
rights secured to them by centuries of rational liberty. But as my 
thoughts crossed the water to the foul sights of the New Cut, 
or eastward to the crowded dwellings of Bethnal Green, the shadow 
on our prosperity, as Lord Salisbury has called it, passed over my 
mind, and I saw the great aristocratic structure of society no 
longer alive with commercial enterprise, but beleaguered by the 
sullen-dreaming hordes of an overgrown democracy. The prospect 
was a gloomy one, and yet there was nothing desperate in it, 
though desperate it might well be if we had nothing to look to but 
political machinery. Our hope, as it seemed to me, lay not in Par- 
liamentary Institutions, Party Government, or State Intervention, 
but rather in the transformation of the heart and spirit of society 
itself. Two words came into my mind as suggesting the most 
powerful defence against the antagonism of classes and the 
disintegration of Empire. They were NoBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Tuomas TanrTIvy. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM CECIL, 
LORD BURGHLEY. 


Har a century ago, the first feeling of all Englishmen was for England. Now the 
sympathies of a powerful party are instinctively given to what is against England. ... 
For ourselves we are disposed to think that patriotism has become in some breasts so 
very reasonable an emotion, because it is ceasing to be an emotion at all; and that these 
superior scruples, to which our fathers were insensible, and which always make the 
balance of justice lean to the side of abandoning either our territory or our countrymen, 
indicate that the national impulses which used to make Englishmen cling together in 


face of every external trouble, are beginning to disappear.—Quarterly Review for 
October, “ Disintegration.” 
O England !—model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body in a mighty heart,— 
What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
Shakespeare, Henry V. 


Streams that are fed by far-off snows, 
Though, swept in sea-ward course, 

Through vale and plain their volume grows, 
Still feel their mountain source : 

So as our annals we remount, 
And trace each famous line, 

We reach at length the Empire’s fount, 
And hail it, Cecil, thine! 


Il. 


Saviour of Unity! who first 
Didst gather at their shed 

The springs of Freedom, long dispersed, 
To flow in deeper bed ; 

That jarring states, ancestral foes, 
With blended force might run, 

The Thistle wed the English Rose, 
And rival realms be One.* 


* Cecil’s policy of uniting England and Scotland. 
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Ill. 


Swept down were Faction, Schism, Plot, 
Upon that current strong ; 

The Puritan his zeal forgot, 
The Catholic his wrong ; 

Till Spain, too late from dreams awake, 
On foundering decks had seen 

A Howard’s hand could strike with Drake 

For Country, Hearth, and Queen. 


IV. 


Great Spirit! if, though far away, 
We here invoke thy name, 

Tis that in English hearts to-day 
Still glows the sacred flame ; 
And, feeding thy transmitted torch, 

The sacred trust we own, 
To keep division from the Church, 
And treason from the Throne ; 


V. 


The old corruption to amend, 
But guard the old design ; 
Bid selfish Opposites to blend ; 
Enlarge, embrace, combine ; 
Like Rome, an empire to expand, 
And yet, than Rome more wise, 
Each proud aggressor to withstand 
But let the conquered rise.* 


VI. 


Thus, as our cause with thine we link 
And pray that, soon or late, 

The Class may in the Nation sink, 
The Party in the State, 

Thy Spirit, breathing from the Past, 
Shall be our leader still, 

Till what a Cecil’s hope forecast 

A Cecil’s hand fulfil. 


* The Roman policy was purely military ; Domination rather than Justice was its 
principle: “ Parcere subjectis sed debellare superbos.” 
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VII. 


So from thy patriot source shall spread 
Victoria’s equal rule, 

From Athabasca’s pine-built shed 
To mosques of the Mogul. 

Fair Commerce shall unite the fold, 
And Faction shall crouch down, 

And all the Federate Realm uphold 
One People and one Crown. 


Putio-Tupor. 


WHAT IS 


“THE SCENE” ? 


THERE has been much discussion of late on the subject of scenery, 
and what is called the ‘‘ mounting” of plays. It has risen chiefly 
in consequence of the rich and sumptuous fashion in which plays 
have been set forth at the Lyceum Theatre, where it may be 
safely assumed that stage adornment has been brought to its 
highest perfection. Indeed, it may be conceded that all that taste 
and artistic feeling can do has been done there. The cultivated 
instincts of the manager, the skill of the painters, costumiers and 
designers, the groupings, lights, and colours, all have combined to 
dazzle and delight the audience, and satisfy, in the highest degree, 
the supposed requirements of the drama. The progress of science 
has curiously aided the movement: without the lime-light the 
glittering clothes, the armour, the brilliant hues of the scene, 
could never have displayed their sheen to advantage. The rich 
plush stuffs now manufactured in profusion, and the “silver 
armour ”—a modern discovery—have also contributed to the show. 
Yet the thought often suggests itself, Does the brilliant view of a 
street in Venice, bathed in a gaudy glaring light, really resemble 
anything in the outside world; or have not training and habit 
made us accept these conventional forms in despite of reason? 
Certain it is that this unnatural and Plutonian atmosphere with 
its adjuncts must, of necessity, overwhelm the actors and the 
acting. It is out of all proportion to the simple figures, and to 
what they utter. It attracts the chief part of the spectators’ 
attention, and makes the actors appear inferior. Under the older 
dispensations of the last century, four chandeliers, suspended over 
their heads, supplied the needful light, and the scenery was a 
simple painted screen behind, in low colouring, and but faintly 
illuminated. Hence we can see how much the force, the impres- 
sion, of their figures was intensified. They, and all they said, at 
once riveted attention. The natural result of the modern system 
is the moral dwarfing of the performers. 

For when we can see a gathering of houses, statues, an open 
Place, all brought within one coup d’wil, the figures must be 
dwindled to correspond, even if they be real living figures. Any- 
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one who looks at a painted landscape will see how small the figures 
are compared with the rest of the canvas. We cannot have both 
large. To suit the proportion of the living figures, and to let them 

assert their place, just a sufficient portion of the scene behind 

should be furnished ; the rest—the trees, houses, &c.—should be 

thrown back to the proper distance by the painter’s art. But this 

will be shown more minutely further on. 

In some of these richly-mounted dramas the stage seems choked 

with figures, furniture, dressings, projecting scenes, and frames, _ 
with the result that the leading characters have an undistinguished 

air, and are confused with the background. Words and speeches, 

like those of Shakespeare, are delivered with infinitely more effect 

when the stage is less encumbered, for there is less to distract the 

attention. Modern scenery is now constructed on the “ building- 

up” principle. Great houses and other buildings, streets, &c. 

are all constructed in their actual form, and drawn on the stage 

by numbers of men, and, as one scene does for an act, there is 

sufficient time to rear these edifices. The “cloth” is but rarely 

used, perhaps because it looks poor and ridiculous in company 

with so much solid matter. But is not this “ building-up ” system 

really opposed to the illusion of the stage? The stage is but a 

small area, under the most favourable conditions, reaching to some 

forty or fifty feet in width, by, say, a hundred feet in length. In 

this contracted space the scene-builder proposes to exhibit a market- 

place, for instance, in an Italian city. Houses, fountain, flights 
of stairs, streets—all are brought together in one view. In real 
life, only a fragment of these things could be seen at once from 
the same point. Possibly it may be said that at the distance at 
which the spectator is seated, the eye would take in all the objects 
named. But then they would be far smaller and more indistinct, 
according to the rules of perspective. The living figures would 
supply the scale of proportion. As it is, the arrangement is all 
at fault. For these “built up” structures are on a miniature 
scale, the tallest house being only some four or five times the 
height of the performer. It is like the apparition of a human face 
in a puppet show. It may, perhaps, be urged that we see some- 
thing of the effect of this relief in alto relievos on the sides of 
monuments, where a scene with houses and figures, raised a few 
inches, produces an effect. But here the perspective is simulated, 
the buildings, &c. are sloped at various angles. They are actually 
on the plane, or a flat, whereas the theatrical relief recedes, as 
in reality. The whole is, in short, an attempt to combine the 
conditions of reality with the conditions of illusion. 

The statement of a few simple principles—conceded by all—will 

help us to a clear understanding of the matter. It will be found 
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that scenic effect depends on the same principle as dramatic effect. 
In both it lies in the essence of a number of details, as the un- 
trained dramatist soon finds out to his astonishment. In real life 
when a genuine or exciting dramatic situation occurs, it is surely 
not with richly-dressed people, symmetrically grouped, nor in the 
exact centre of palatial apartments, nor at the exact moment that 
a procession is passing, nor with magnificent furniture appoint- 
ments and decorations specially arranged. These things never 
enter into the situation. A battle is a grand complex panorama to 
the mind; but the real battle, to those who have witnessed it, is 
a few men grouped near, and a cloud of smoke. It might be a 
street fight. The death of Lord Chatham, as painted by Copley, 
showing the House of Lords in all its extent, and all the peers in a 
vast crowd gathered round, is a good memorial. But those who 
witnessed the dramatic moment, saw nothing of this, or saw it all 
faintly. For them there was the dying orator and his agonies, 
and perhaps the one or two who supported him and who entered 
into the action. 

The simple answer to the question, ‘‘ What is ‘the scene’?” 
will help to clear up the matter more effectually. The ‘‘ scene” 
has, indeed, come to have a limited technical meaning, as 
applied to the immediate surroundings of the action, either 
painted or “built up.” But it has a more abstract or general 
sense, in which it seems to imply the dramatic moment of interest 
arising out of a situation where two personages, for example, are 
engaged in a room, either conversing or arranging a conspiracy, or 
busy with some other dramatic purpose. If they are interrupted 
by a third, he “‘ enters on the scene,” and adds a fresh dramatic 
element. Now, by our present scenic laws, this process is always 
carried out with a literal exactness. From the moment of the 
actor’s appearance at the edge of the scene, his progress must be 
according to the strict conditions of real life; there must be a door 
for him to open and close, and from the door he must be followed 
across the real carpet till he joins the party in the centre. Yet 
surely in the case of a dramatic incident in real life these things- 
are not considered. A man who has been present at an exciting 
scene in some drawing-room, does not recall whether the door 
opened, or how the person entered. All he remembers is, the 
person came and joined the party. He recollects that they were 
standing in the centre part of a great room, with a general notion 
of furniture, &c. in the background, which made no particular 
impression on him. But all that took place within the zone that 
held the figures is vividly before him. Thus, when we read 
**Scene—A Street,” there is meant, not that a whole street 
should be displayed to convey to our greedy senses that something 
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took place in the street. In real life, a person who has witnessed 
some dramatic episode “in the street,” bears away with him a 
kind of abstract notion of “ street,” a corner, with a house or two 
as background. This generally is all that dramatic action asks 
for; more interferes with its effect; it is surplusage. Hence, the 
merit of what was called “old stock scenery,” when there was 
one general view of “ a street” used in almost every play, a palace 
interior, a church, a cottage, which scenery did service in every 
drama. Of course there would be an absurdity in using an 
English street scene for an Italian play; but there is no doubt 
the scenery could be much more generalized than it is, and 
particular scenes could be used for many plays. 

And this principle applies particularly to the fashionable prac- 
tice, before alluded to, of loading the stage with heavy furniture 
and “built up” scenes—obstructions, as they might well be 
called. For the theory of the stage, or ‘‘ the scene,” it must be 
repeated, is that it is a segment or fragment of the ground on 
which human figures move, and which should be clear and unen- 
cumbered. In real life, where anything dramatic occurs, one is 
conscious of this clear space, and when we recall it, the furniture, 
&e. seems to recede into indistinctness. ‘‘ The Stage” offers this 
ideal space, and the necessary encumbering objects belonging to 
the enclosing screens should be painted on the canvas. 

This, then, should surely be the idea and ideal of ‘‘ the scene,” 
not the whole of the room, with all its furniture and decorations 
presented in one coup d’wil, seen from afar off, looking, as it were, 
into a stereoscope, but so much of it as a spectator standing close 
to the persons engaged in the dramatic situation would note. 
In our memories, in short, the image always takes the shape, not 
of something surrounding the figures, but of a strip of background, 
much what we see in a bas-relief. With this idea is connected the 
curious problem of the ideal position of the audience or spectator. 
Is he looking on, Asmodeus-like, from afar off, the wall of the 
room being removed to allow him to see what is going on; or is 
that wall behind him, and is he supposed to be in the room, and, 
though virtually at a distance, presumed to be close to the per- 
former? The adoption of the first theory really seems to have led 
to all the cumbrous abuses in the matter of scenery. For the 
opening, which is covered by the curtain, thus becomes a sort 
of ‘‘peep-show”’; everything, as we have shown, must be com- 
pressed and dwarfed so as to give a complete view—a complete 
cathedral interior, drawing-room, market-place, square, street, 
interior of a cottage, all must be fitted to the one Procrustean 
standard, while, oddest of all, the area of the cottage interior is 
equal to the area of the Italian market-place. 
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The other theory really obtained till so lately as thirty years ago, 
when the stage represented not a complete interior or a complete 
area of any kind, but merely a segment. When there was “a 
Flat” exhibited, with “side scenes” to mark the exits and 
entrances, there was simply a background for the performers. 
They were not enclosed, and for persons in the pit and stalls, 
the background was there, just as it was for the actors. They 
were only further removed. This system of flats, or painted cloths, 
therefore, must be considered the true scenic one. By it it is 
given to the painter to produce the effects with which the stage 
mechanic and “ builder up” finds it impossible to grapple. The 
painter, by the arts of perspective and effects of colour, can supply 
enormous distance, heights as enormous, and subdue all to 
a proper proportion. More remarkable, however, is the effect 
of largeness and dignity in the action of the personages, which the 
use of flats and side-scenes supplies. Take the case of a “Chamber 
in a palace.” It is now usually presented as a sort of deep box 
with the side toward the audience removed. The flanking walls 
always give the idea of contraction and restraint. But under the 
old system it seemed to stretch away to the right and left behind 
the scenes. We were only looking at a portion of the great 
chamber, the portion with which we were directly concerned, 
because the characters were there. Under this system too, the 
character entered and “‘ came on the scene,” not through a door, but 
from behind a sidé-scene, thus carrying out the idea that we only see 
him in his passage to join the characters. He entered by the door 
which might be somewhere behind the scenes. It did not, indeed, 
. matter, for dramatic purposes, how or where he entered; all that 
we were concerned with was the zone, as I have called it, of 
dramatic interest, in the centre of the chamber, and his passage 
to it. It seems to me that this and all that flows from it, tends 
to a largeness and dignity in the dramatic action. In this shape, 
of course, it is merely a rude principle, but with study and develop- 
ment it would be the foundation of a wonderful reform and would 
lead to the heightening of genuine dramatic effect. 

In other directions, too, we see the same mistake, of attempting 
by a literal representation, on a limited area, to convey the pre- 
sentment of what is real. This is physically impossible, and the 
failure is in proportion to the ambition of the attempt. Take 
the instance of ‘“‘an army.” The mode now is to enlist a vast 
number of supers, arm and drill them, and then marshal them 
across the stage. By stage law they take the one course, defiling 
down to the foot-lights, passing across, and turning transversely up 
to the back, where they spread out their ranks. This is assumed 
to be most effective, but, in truth, the effect only shows the poverty 
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of the device; for how can some fifty, or even a hundred men, 
squeezed into a space forty or fifty feet square, convey the idea of 
an army? Formerly half a dozen “soldiers” did for the purpose, 
but this ridiculous force was no more absurd as representing “an 
army” than the hundred men. At this moment such displays 
have become so conventional and familiar that they no longer 
impress. I believe that on truer dramatic principles, an indication 
of an army would be infinitely more effective. In real life, when 
a general comes to visit a potentate, he does not enter at the head 
of his ‘‘army” and defile round the room in such a style. So 
with battles on the stage, which somehow never appear natural, 
and generally verge on the ludicrous, however well done. 

Enough, however, has been said to show the nature of the 
true principle of scenery. It will be easily seen how the present 
system has grown into a vice which is impoverishing the stage, to 
say nothing of an impoverishment yet more literal. To the system 
of “‘ cloths” and side-scene should, of course, be applied all the 
resources of art, and great improvement might be made on the old 
and rude methods. The properties could be brought out with a 
startling vividness, and I have seen attempts in this direction 
which for effect were indistinguishable from the most elaborate 
“built up” efforts. One single result proves that the existing 
system is wrong: it entails the running of a single play for months, 
since it is impossible to change the scene once set in its place. 
The true ideal of a theatre is a succession of plays; with the 
** cloth” system, the trouble of changing scene and scenery counts 
as nothing. But the intelligence of the reader will deduce innu- 
merable other blessings and advantages certain to flow when this . 
devouring ogre has been destroyed. 

A few “ canons,” based on the principles we have been consider- 
ing, will be useful as a summary :— 

1. The background, surroundings, &c. of a dramatic incident 
should be as unimportant or subsidiary on the stage as they are 
always in real life. 

2. The less the importance given to scenery, the more that of 
the figures increases, and vice versd. 

3. The abundance of light now shed upon the scene diminishes 
the relief of the figures, whereas the comparative shade, or indis- 
tinctness of the background, throws out the figures. The colouring 
should be low in tone. 

4, The object of scenery is negative rather than positive—the 
exclusion of the homely outside world and its details, with the 
creation of an illusive world ; instead of which the aim now appears 
to be to introduce the outside world and all its details, and join 
the stage to real life. 
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5. As dramatic character, diction, &c. is all general, so the 
same principle should be, as far as possible, applied to scenery. 

6. “‘ The scene” is the immediate segment of locality where the 
incident occurs; not a complete representation of the room, street, 
courtyard, &c. 

7. The relative proportion of surrounding objects to the figures, 
as well as the sense of distance, can only be conveyed by painting. 
Painting conveys the illusion of relief far more effectively than 
material imitations. 

8. The sense of dramatic interest and excitement is kindled more 
powerfully when left to the unaided exertion of the performers ; 
shows, vast groupings, elaborate “built-up” effects, more or less 
enfeeble the dramatic effect. 

With these canons in view, I could fancy the manager of the 
future carrying out quite a reform of the stage, in the essential 


points of economy, better illusion, more dramatic power, and 
improved acting. 


Percy FirzGERALb. 
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THE ROAD TO THE EAST AND ITS PROTECTION. 


Tue political and commercial interests of the world—specially of 
this country—are so closely linked to the destinies of the highway 
to India and our colonies, that it is almost impossible to approach 
the subject in an unbiassed spirit. 

Politics, national feeling, party tactics, and vast commercial 
interests, are jointly and separately liable to obscure sound judg- 
ment, and people are to-day as likely to exaggerate the dangers, or 
to underrate the consequences of M. de Lesseps’s proposals, as 
they were a quarter of a century ago, when he endeavoured to 
obtain the support of England for the Suez Canal by suggesting to 
start simultaneously the Euphrates railway and offering the chair- 
manship of the twin company to a distinguished Englishman. 

Fate, and Lord Clarendon, willed it otherwise; but the great 
Frenchman succeeded, and, whilst we pigeon-holed the Euphrates 
scheme to oblige Napoleon III., the energy of M. de Lesseps 
overcame all obstacles, in the very teeth of British opposition. 

Events have proved the mistake of Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues ; yet it will be well to recollect that when he opposed the 
construction of the canal “as a scheme at variance with the poli- 
tical and national interests of this country,” he did so distinctly 
on the plea ‘‘that it was not our interest that there should be 
open, between the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, a water 
passage at the command of other Powers and not owrs.”* He 
evidently had an intuition of the political dangers the protection 
of this water-way would entail upon us, and he could not be brought 
to believe in the neutral genus of the Universal Canal. 

It is too late to lament a fatal error of judgment, but it would 
be suicidal to repeat it; and by backing to-day M. de Lessep’s 
supposed monopoly—contested by the advisers of both the Egyptian 
and the Turkish Governments—we shall do as much and more 
harm, than in days past, when our refusal to join in the Suez Canal 
undertaking, or to link it to the Euphrates scheme, became the 
means for establishing French preponderance. 

Yet the Egyptian Government was even then desirous, not only 
that England should be a party to the venture, but that England 


* Speech of Lord Palmerston, House of Commons, June Ist, 1858. 
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should take the lead and the management; for soon after the 
opening, Ismail, the munificent patron of the enterprise, told 
Colonel Stanton “‘ that the only way to make the canal serviceable 
for general navigation, was that an English company should 
obtain possession of it,” an idea Lord Granvilie must have coun- 
tenanced at the time, as he caused the Board of Trade to investi- 
gate the proposal. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
M. de Lesseps felt also, from the first, uneasy on account of the 
possible dangers arising out of Anglo-French rivalry, and therefore 
suggested that the Canal should be purchased by the Governments 
of Europe, and be made international. 

That this would have been the lesser of two evils is evidenced 
by the sequel, and by the false position into which England would 
have been placed, had not Lord Beaconsfield prevented the 
Khedive from parting with his 177,642 shares to a French 
syndicate of capitalists, which would virtually have made the 
Canal French property until the expiration of the concession. 

The purchase of the Khedive’s shares in 1875 was an able 
move on the political chess-board, and, minimising the evil of 
French preponderance, it asserted the determination of H.M.’s 
Government not to let the highway to India fall into other 
hands. This step was certainly welcomed by Egypt, for Cherif 
Pasha—then, as now, Premier—assured Colonel Stanton ‘“ that 
the Egyptian Government, looking upon England as its most 
sincere friend, preferred seeing the Egyptian interests in the Suez 
Canal transferred to her, than to any other country.” Indeed, it 
must be regretted that we did not, at the time, go a step further, 
and also purchase the right of the Egyptian Government to the 
15 per cent. of the net revenues of the Canal, as specified in the 
concession, which Ismail Pasha offered to sell us, suggesting ‘‘ that 
it would in his opinion carry with it a greater power of control 
over the company, than the mere possession of his shares.” No 
doubt His Highness was right; for all centres round the power 
of control, it is the alpha and omega of the Suez question. 

Indeed, as far as England is concerned, even M. de Lesseps’ 
proposed agreement would be acceptable, had we—instead of the 
French—a majority on his board; but, as matters stand, there 
is good reason to fear that the master mind that coaxed Said Pasha 
into giving him a, for Egypt, ruinous concession, was on the point 
of getting once more the best of a clever bargain. 

However, public opinion was too strong, too vigilant, and M. de 
Lesseps scored only a platonic victory—at least, as far as we know. 

That the proposal was tantamount to a surrender for a hundred 
and four years of our commercial interests in the East will hardly be 
denied by anyone, except Sir Rivers Wilson and his colleagues on 
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the Suez Board, and though “ political dangers may vanish before 
the determination of the British people to allow no one directly 
or indirectly to hamper their intercourse with India,” it would 
have been a risky thing to stake the peace of the world on the 
sense of equity, or the good pleasure of a board of Frenchmen. 
On the other hand, one can well understand the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government not to provoke the susceptibility of a friendly 
power, by an infringement of acquired rights, and one must approve 
of their endeavour to conciliate the interests of all concerned. 

According to Mr. Gladstone, the question is not “‘ about sup- 
porting our interests, but whether they are to be supported by 
separate or by common action”; and it would certainly simplify 
matters could “the free, safe, and continuous use of the canal” 
be insured by a common understanding of the Powers. But how? 

The proposed agreement would in no respect have been con- 
ducive to facilitate an object unattainable as long as the present 
monopoly of M. de Lesseps—not the canal monopoly across the 
isthmus, but the monopoly of management—is allowed to continue. 

When, in November 1854, Said Pasha assembled all the 
functionaries and foreign consuls at the citadel of Cairo to notify 
his project, His Highness stated, “that a company, representing 
all countries, was to be formed, to whom he would grant the conces- 
sion of making the canal, entrusting M. de Lesseps only with the 
execution of the scheme”; indeed, in one of his stormy inter- 
views with Mr. Green, Her Majesty’s Consul, the Viceroy laid 
particular stress on the fact, “‘ that he was personally the promoter, 
and that M. de Lesseps was simply executing his orders.” 

The universal character of the undertaking has, moreover,. 
been specified in the various acts of concession; and the Porte, 
threatening to withhold its consent unless international stipula- 
tions would guarantee absolute neutrality, protested distinctly 
against an almost independent imperium in imperio. 

Neither any of the Viceroys nor their Suzerain ever contemplated 
the creation of a French monopoly. The pouvoir exclusif claimed 
to-day by M. de Lesseps did not, as alleged, refer to the piercing of | 
the canal, but to his personal and exclusive right of management, 
for a period of ten years. Indeed, this very stipulation, guarantee- 
ing the promoter against the caprices of the grantor, is a tacit 
recognition of the Viceroy’s power over the company, and neither 
M. de Lesseps nor anyone else would, in those days, have dared to. 
start the notion of exterritorialité and canal monopoly. 

English opposition to the scheme gave it a French tendency, and 
the interested support of Napoleon III.’s entourage, converted the 
conception of a great Frenchman into a National enterprise, though 
it must be admitted that M. de Lesseps himself wished it all 
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along to be international. Its success is incontestable, and it is 
only right that M. de Lesseps should reap the fruits of his labour 
and perseverance, and he and his friends are doing so. 

To use our present hold on Egypt as a means for stripping the 
‘Suez Canal Company of their vested rights would be as ungenerous 
as it would be impolitic; but desirable as it is to avoid, as far as 
possible, any friction with France in her present state of over- 
sensitiveness, we can hardly be expected to leave the key of the 
highway to India in the hands of foreigners, and to efface ourselves 
because we are the strongest, and, as such, inclined to be generous, 
and because M. de*Lesseps is a Frenchman. | 

He said, himself, in his letter to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, of 
February 28th, 1855: “L’Egypte est la route la plus directe 
de l’Angleterre 4 ses possessions orientales . . . cette route doit 
lui étre constamment ouverte, et en ce qui touche ce puissant intérét, 
elle ne saurait jamais transiger.” 

Yet when last year we were compelled to enter the canal for 
the protection and at the request of the Khedive, the wild pro- 
testations of M. de Lesseps might have led to serious international 
complications, had France been ready or disposed to pick a quarrel. 

One may, therefore, conclude what England has to expect in case 
of a European conflagration ; but, dismissing this contingency for 
the present, it suffices that purely commercial considerations oppose 
any further extension of the privileges of the Suez Canal Company, 
under the present—virtually French—management. 

Space does not permit to enumerate the many and daily vexa- 
tions to which British shipping is exposed, they are embodied in a 
Memorandum laid recently before the Admiralty; and in his able 
report, Captain Rice, R.N., calls attention to the prevalent 
favouritism shown to French steamers, occupying on an average 
forty-eight hours against seventy-one hours spent by P. and O. 
boats and others in navigating the ninety-six miles between Port 
Said and Suez; also to the fact that of 117 pilots, only one-sixth 
can be fairly regarded as competent, including the only three 
English pilots in the canal; further, to the absurdity of making a 
captain responsible for the grounding of his ship, and not the pilot, 
to whom the Company obliges him to resign the navigation ; and, 
lastly, to the minor grievances of extortionate pilotage-dues, the 
rights and charges of towage and tug-boats, the inefficiency of 
harbour police, the bumptious and arbitrary ways of the French 
canal officials, and the difficulties of fair trial in legal disputes 
between shippers and the Company. Looking only at the 
exaggerated transit dues, which so much affect our commerce, they 
are obviously the consequence of the absence of competition, and 
and consequently one has to submit to the inevitable; but when 
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it comes to the construction of a second canal, surely we are justi- 
fied—nay, it becomes our duty, to study first of all the interests of 
this vast Empire; and it would simply be suicidal to agree, for a 
century, to a royalty affecting almost exclusively British shipping ; 
considering that the competition of a second canal would at once 
lower the tarif, or that, at all events, the concession for another 
waterway to an English syndicate would put us in a position to 
treat pari passu with the Canal autocrat. 

M. de Lesseps is far too cute a man of business, not to suggest 
an understanding, if he saw us in earnest. England’s indecision is 
his force, the fear of our Government to ruffle French national sus- 
ceptibility is his chief trump, and our want of initiative makes him 
bold. And how could it be otherwise, when the very men who are 
supposed to represent and to defend British interests on his Board 
argue that we are powerless, and that we must be thankful to get 
what he condescends to offer, and when even the law officers of the 
Crown admit the existence of a monopoly ? 

Yet all we require is simply a free, safe, and cheap waterway, 
which an adequate representation on the Board, with alternate 
meetings in London and Paris, could and would secure. Indeed, 
there is no reason why M. de Lesseps should not remain the 
President and the leading spirit of the concern; on the contrary, 
it is highly desirable in the interest of all that the new Canal 
should have the benefit of his vast experience and indomitable 
energy. 

It may be for France a matter of national amour propre that a 
French board should manage the Company’s affairs ; for England 
it is a question of to be or not to be, that her commerce should not, 
for generations to come, remain at the mercy of foreigners. Indeed, 
it is only fair that the construction of the second canal should inau- 
gurate a new era, and that modifications of the articles of associa- 
tion should put an end to the supremacy of French management, 
and secure equitably balanced powers. Shareholders would not be 
affected by a change of personalities on the Board, nor would the 
French Government have any reason for complaint as long as the 
individual rights of French subjects are respected. 

In fact, the whole difficulty lies in a nutshell, for it centres 
around directors’ fees and the patronage attached to the office ; 
Surely England is rich enough to indemnify retiring directors on a 
liberal scale, and it is preposterous to think that the commercial 
interests of Great Britain should suffer, nay, that the political 
existence of the Empire should run risk, out of consideration for the 
pockets of a few French gentlemen. 

The fact, accepted by Mr. Childers and his colleagues, that M. 
de Lesseps has the absolute right, for the whole of the remaining 
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eighty-five years of the concession, to charge, if he pleases, a toll of 
ten francs per ton, plus pilotages, &c. suggests more than anything 
else the necessity of either an independent railway or canal, or 
such modifications in the existing arrangements as will protect 
English commerce and shipping against arbitrary exactions, and 
will place Englishmen on an equal footing with French com- 
petitors. 

It is idle talk to say that M. de Lesseps can snap his fingers at 
England, that the proposed agreement embodied all and more than 
we can expect, and that it is “all take and no give” on our side; 
for where would the Company be without our custom, and the 
two millions paid last year in transit dues by English commerce ? 

For every French vessel there are twenty-five English passing 
through the Canal; and the Company would not be able to live 
twenty-four hours, were British shippers ‘‘ to strike”—if such a 
contingency was possible—considering that they contribute in 
round figures £6,000 a-day, whilst the combined shipping of France 
_ and the rest of the world reaches hardly £2,000, or one-half of the 
daily average requirements. 

A few figures will help us to realise the justice of my plea. 
Opened in November 1869, a British steamer was the first to pay 
transit dues, and of the 12,454 that passed the canal during the 
first ten years, there were 9,154 English, and though there has 
been a falling off of about 50 per cent. in the number of barges, 
the number of vessels has increased from 486 in 1870 to 3,754 in 
1882, the tonnage from under half a million to over seven millions, 
and the receipts from about five to sixty-three and a half million 
francs, as shown by the following tables :-— 


Year. Ships. Gross Tonnage. Gross Receipts. 
1870 468 435,911 5,159,327 
1871 765 761,467 8,993,732 
1872 1,082 1,439,169 16,407,591 
1873 1,173 2,085,072 22,897,319 
1874 1,264 2,423,672 24,859,383 
1875 1,494 2,940,708 28,886,302 
1876 1,457 3,072,107 29,974,998 
1877 1,663 3,418,949 32,774,344 
1878 1,593 3,291,535 31,098,229 
1879 1,477 3,236,942 30,949,148 
1880 2,026 4,344,519 41,820,899 
1881 2,727 5,794,401 54,676,189 
1882 3,754 7,122,125 63,409,590 


And for the first half of 1883, a gross tonnage of 4,305,882, with 
gross receipts exceeding 35,329,243, as far as returns have come in. 
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The proportion of English vessels, and the amount of transit dues, 
&c. contributed by British shipping, is officially stated as : 


64 per cent. in 1870 78 per cent. in 1877 
65 , 4 1871 79 » » 1878 
70 +1872 7 » « 
69 , 1873 79 4, 1880 
1875 87 , » 1882 


Figures which, independently of our large stake in the share 
capital, would fully justify an adequate representation on the 
Board, notwithstanding the assurances of the present English dele- 
gates that our interests could not be in better hands, and “ that 
they cannot call to mind a single occasion when a division in the 
Council has been taken on a question of real importance,” an 
undeniable proof of either their incompetency or their indifference 
to the abnormal disadvantages of our shipping. 

True, opposition would have been of little practical use, as the 
three English Directors have no check on their twenty-one French 
colleagues; but it would have been better than a servile acquiescence 
to the good pleasure of M. de Lesseps, and more to our advantage 
than the advocacy of an impossible agreement. 

A look at the last balance-sheet must convince even the most 
exacting shareholders that they have no subject for complaint, 
though British commerce and the Egyptian Exchequer have. 

The total receipts for 1882 amount to something over two millions 
and a half sterling (63,409,593 francs), of which four-fifths are 
contributed by English shipping. The working expenses amount 
to £730,000, and the sinking fund and interest on consolidated 
coupons to about £500,000, leaving £1,260,000 for distribution. 

15 per cent. = £189,000, to the Egyptian Government. 

10 per cent. £126,000, go to the founders, i.e. to the Lesseps 
family and the gentlemen whom M. de Lesseps presented 
with so-called founder-shares, for supporting his scheme. 

2 per cent. = £25,200, to M. de Lesseps and his co-Directors. 

2 per cent. =£25,200, to the invalid fund for employés. 

71 per cent.=£894,600, for distribution to the shareholders 

(fr. 31°67 Founders, 56°22 ordinary, 82°73 Preference). 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than these figures, and it is 
not likely that England would wantonly ruin so flourishing a con- 
cern, considering the enormous stake Her Majesty’s Government 
have in the venture—over 40 per cent. of the share capital, and by 
the time we shall participate in the dividends the steady increase 
of traffic is sure to give us a return of more than half a million per 
annum for an outlay of only four millions. It is absurd to imagine 
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that we are likely to cut our own throats ; but, on the other hand, 
it cannot be expected that we should wish to extend or to perpetuate 
a monopoly which, advantageous to the State as shareholder, is the 
reverse to the nation as a trader. 

The proposed agreement has been dropped, and neither “the 
close and familiar communications” which Mr. Gladstone fore- 
shadowed at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, nor M. de Lesseps’ crusade 
to our shipping centres, are likely to remove what he calls “ the 
regrettable misunderstanding,” or to secure for England ‘‘ the 
unbounded, most solid and real advantages” anticipated by Her 
Majesty’s Government, if the illustrious Chairman of the Suez 
Canal Company has only come to England, as the Morning Post 
reports him to have stated at a meeting of the Geographical 
Society, ‘‘for the purpose of augmenting the prosperity of his 
undertaking,” and if British capital is to pay for another hundred 
years a usurious and ruinous interest on what M. de Lesseps calls 
“le capital Francais et de ses Associés,” and that without having 
an adequate voice in an undertaking of which Great Britain owns 
half, and to the success of which her shipping contributes 87 per 
cent. However, as again officious negotiations are being carried 
on, I should like to call attention to two points which seem not to 
have been sufficiently noticed. One, the deceptive effect of the 
sliding scale suggested by M. de Lesseps; the other, the new 
hardships in store for Egypt. 

All men of business will agree that French Directors cannot be 
expected to recommend considerable reductions of transit dues, 
considering that it would hardly affect French commerce, and 
only reduce dividends ; whilst, on the other hand, M. de Lesseps 
wisely provided for the contingency of a possible falling-off of 
_ profits, by stipulating that, in that case, the sliding scale devised 
for the reduction should likewise operate in an opposite direction. 

In other words, British commerce was eventually to make up 
deficiences in order that shareholders might continue to enjoy at 
least 20 per cent. The Company would thus have had nothing to 
fear from accidents, bad management, or reckless expenditure, as 
an increase in the dues would provide for all emergencies—a 
satisfactory outlook for the shareholders, had the British public 
endorsed the recommendations of its representatives on M. de Les- 
seps’ board. That, notwithstanding the withdrawal of our Govern- 
ment from the agreement, certain reductions of the tariff will at 
once be inaugurated, proves only how anxious M. de Lesseps is to 
pacify public opinion in England, and shows him once more not 
only as a far-seeing business man, but as a shrewd diplomatist. 

We must remember that, in addition to the serious drawbacks to 
British commerce which the proposed agreement would have 
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brought in its train, England was also “ to be the means of securing 
substantial advantages to the Company,” by obtaining “‘ 1st, suffi- 
cient land for the construction of the new canal and its approaches ; 
2nd, permission to construct a fresh-water canal between Ismailia 
and Port Said upon terms which would prevent loss to the Com- 
pany ; and 3rd, an extension of the term of the original concession,” 
and this regardless of all the sacrifices brought already by Egypt. 

Agreement or no agreement, M. de Lesseps tells us that he 
means to go on; he knows that he must make some concessions in 
order not to find us in his way at Cairo; and that nothing can be 
done without our fiat as long as we manage, or help to manage, the 
affairs of Egypt. But, before looking at his new demands, it may 
be instructive to recall the cost of the first canal. 

M. de Lesseps, in a letter to the Times, dated September 13th, 
1882, puts the hard cash expenditure at 437 million francs, of which 
200 millions were covered by the issue of 400,000 shares of 
500 francs each ;* but the remainder, part of which was raised on 
debentures, is far from representing the actual cost to Egypt, 
which, without reckoning the free grants of land and the corvée, 
may be estimated at over fifty millions sterling,t as shown by the 
following figures :— 

Cash expenditure up to January 1871 - - - 16,000,000 
(This includes £428,927 for the cutting of Sweet- 
water Canal; £815,833 to French contractors 
for completing the work ; £1,011,193 expenses 
of various missions to Europe and Constan- 
tinople, and for the opening festivities ; 
£3,360,000 for the indemnity awarded by the 
Emperor Napoleon III., and paid to the Canal 
Company; and £3,544,000 for the shares of 
the Viceroy; the remainder commission and 
interest, or rather discount at which treasury 
bonds were negociated.) 
Interest at 15 per cent. from January 1871 to January 

1874 on £16,000,000_- - - - - - 7,200,000 
Conversion into loan at about 65 ah cent. (it did not 

yield 63 per cent.) - 13,020,000 
Interest at 7 per cent. from 1874 to 187 (including 

compound interest) - 10,003,000 
Interest at 5.per cent. for 1878, ‘and at 4 per cent. for 

1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883 - - : - 11,555,222 


Representing a total of about - - - - - £57,778,222 


* Of the 400,000 shares, 207,111 were subscribed in France, 5,085 in England, 96,517 
by the Viceroy, 51,246 in Austria, 24,174 in Russia, 5,000 in the United States, 4,046 in 
Spain, 2,615 in Holland, 1,714 in Tunis, 1,353 in Sardinia, 460 in Switzerland, 314 in 
Belgium, 176 in Tuscany, 97 in Naples, 51 in Rome, 15 in Prussia, 7 in Denmark, 
5 in Portugal, 1 in Sweden. 

t+ Vide Times, August 11th, 1882. 
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Total brought forward - - £57,778,222 
From this amount must be deducted the sum paid by 
England for the Khedive’s shares - - - - 4,076,600 


Leaving still the enormous total of - - - - £53,701,622 


To the above have to be added not only the free grants of land 
‘to the Company, part of which Egypt had to re-purchase, but 
likewise the incalculable loss of life, labour, and produce occasioned 
by the gratuitous corvée employed on the works—8,000 men in the 
beginning, but rising to 20,000 after the operations extended, and 
to 40,000 when the Freshwater Canal had been brought to Lake 
Timsah, whilst at one time, according to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
official return, as many as 80,000 people were employed. One dare 
hardly think how many millions were thus indirectly lost to the 
‘country without any consideration; and yet that was not all, for 
once opened there was an end to the overland traffic, and the 
15 per cent. on the net profits seem a poor compensation for 
the considerable decrease of revenue, and consequent loss to the 
Egyptian exchequer ; with the amounts spent directly, or lost 
indirectly, Egypt might easily have made the canal herself, and, 
instead of being her ruin financially and politically, the canal 
would now be her property and a source of increasing revenue. 

Nay, after its termination, the Khedive thought of digging a 
second one—a sweet-water canal—the cost of which was estimated 
at from four to six millions sterling *; but, unfortunately, political 
considerations induced our Government to recommend the aban- 
donment of a scheme of which Sir Henry Elliot said, in his 
report of Sept. 24, 1872, to Lord Granville: “If a canal to serve 
the double purpose of irrigation and navigation, can be made for 
anything approaching the amount estimated, it would certainly 
realize a good return upon a very greatly reduced tarif of transit, 
independently of the benefit it would confer upon the country.” 

Indeed it would be curious if, at some near future, this project 
of Ismail Pasha were to be revived, after having slumbered for over 
a decade in the pigeon-holes of Downing Street; and it would be a 
posthumous evidence of the statesman-like foresight of the late 
Khedive, who thus wished to remedy his mistake of having been 
plus canaliste que M. de Lesseps.t 

But whether this tracing or another be considered the most 

* « H. H. gave me to understand that negotiations were actually in progress for the 
formation of an English company with the view of providing the funds necessary for the 
construction of the canal . . . which would be purely an Egyptian undertaking, though, 
when completed, it would be leased to the Company by whom the funds for its con- 
struction had been provided.”—Letter of Col. Stanton to Earl Granville, Sept. 14, 1872. 


t+ Ce Prince ne cesse de me répéter quil ne serait pas digne d’étre Vice- Roi, s'il n’était 
pas plus canaliste que moi.”—Letter of M. de Lesseps to the Duc d’Albuféra, Feb. 14, 1863 
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advantageous, there is good reason to believe that a powerful 
fraction of the public in this country will insist on a second canal 
independent from the first, and the motion adopted by a large 
majority at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
at Derby, on October 2nd, the letter of the Association of Steam- 
ship Owners to Lord Granville, as well as the reception of M. de 
Lesseps at Liverpool and other places, seems to indicate that he 
is not likely to gain his ends as readily as he fancies, and that a 
firm stand will be taken against the ministerial views that he 
is master of the position. 

That the British public may be trusted to take care of British 
interests is obvious, but in the present instance there devolves upon 
us the additional duty of watching the interests of Egypt, and to 
prevent our protégé from becoming a second time the scapegoat of 
Continental speculation and greed. For again M. de Lesseps 
demands not only new grants of land—the same which, given over 
before free of charge to the Company, Napoleon III.’s scandalous 
award obliged Egypt to re-purchase for £1,600,000—but he also 
asks for the Sweet-water Canal concession, so often refused him,* 
and, lastly, for an extension of his term to ninety-nine years, 
which means about twenty years from the completion of the new 
canal—a mere nothing, if we listen to the English Directors on 
the Suez Board, ‘‘ considering M. de Lesseps had first thought 
of asking for an extension of fifty years.” 

In exchange for all this, Egypt was to receive an increase of 
1 per cent. of the net profits of the Company, estimated by Sir 
Rivers Wilson and his colleagues at £12,000 per annum, or some- 
thing like £248,000 during the term of 104 years the new con- 
cession was intended to run. 

Now, considering that the Canal will at present revert to Egypt 
in eighty-five years, that after paying £730,000 for working 
expenses, the annual profits amount to-day to £1,800,000; con- 
sidering that the receipts have increased in less than thirteen years 
from about £206,000 to £2,500,000, and considering that the 

* The last time by Riaz Pasha, who wisely declined to ruin Suez altogether, and to 
create a state within the’state, as M. de Lesseps’ scheme comprised a perpetual grant 
of the lands on both banks of the proposed Sweet-water Canal. Possibly remembering 
how he got Said Pasha to sign the first Concession, M. de Lesseps attempted to rush 
Tewfik Pasha, and wanted him to sign the Fresh-water Canal Concession behind the back 
of his Ministers, and after its formal rejection by the Prime Minister. “ But the Khedive 
refused point-blank, declaring that he should do nothing without his Cabinet ; and when 
M. de Lesseps threatened to remain in Alexandria until the Viceroy should have 
signed, His Highness replied laughingly: ‘In that case Egypt will have the pleasure of 
possessing you for good; nay, I should never forgive myself if, by signing, I deprived us 
of your good presence.” (Egypt, Native Rulers and Foreign Interference, by Baron de 
Malortie, p. 205 sqg.). And here I may add that M. de Lesseps’ subsequent partisan- 


ship for Arabi was generally attributed to some promises Arabi was said to have given 
with reference to the Sweet-water Canal concession. 
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profits of the next 100 years are likely to increase in a similar 
proportion; considering, therefore, that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is expected to renounce during twenty years, an average 
income of certainly not less than two to four millions a year, or 
something between forty and eighty millions sterling—it will be 
admitted that the proposed bargain is hardly one England could 
in good faith recommend ; much less, as the English colleagues of 
M. de Lesseps benignly suggest, could England take upon herself 
to impose it on a nation she has undertaken to save from ruin. 

True the second canal would be constructed at the Company’s 
expense, and would, like the first, revert to Egypt in about 104 
years, but, as the avowed object of a second canal is to reduce the 
transit dues, the Egyptian Government would have little oppor- 
tunity for recouping past sacrifices by prospective advantages after 
the year 1988, for the Suez Canal Company would most likely be 
the first to recommend, and possibly to inaugurate, such reductions 
at the end of their term as to leave nothing for Egypt. 

All over the world—we have only to remember the Sound and 
Weser dues—there has been a tendency to abrogate dues of that 
kind ; and though the privileges of a great French or International 
Company may hold their own for years to come, there would be a 
poor outlook for Egypt a century hence, for, surely, long before, all 
restrictive transit dues will have been reduced to the bare require- 
ments for the maintenance of the waterway; nay, already it has 
been suggested that England should buy up the canal, in order to 
make it free to the world. In fact, there are not two sides to the 
question, and, as the patron and adviser of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, Great Britain cannot lend her hand to new spoliations ; Egypt 
had to pay millions for her own lands presented to the Company,* 
and is therefore doubly entitled to expect reciprocity in future 
transactions. Indeed, it appeals to reason, that no concession for 
a second canal could be given by Egypt, without substantial 
advantages ; and Egyptian statesmen look upon it as one of the 
means of extricating the treasury out of its financial difficulties. 
They anticipate that the promoters would willingly concede to 
Egypt a large share in the prospective takings; and, objectionable 
as it is to discount the future, they expect to obtain a sufficient 
advance on the profits in petto, to dispense with a new loan, or at 
any rate enough to meet the annual liabilities it would entail. 

Possibly this view may not be shared by shipowners, who of 
course must wish to saddle a future canal with a minimum of 
burdens, so as to reduce the dues as much as possible. On the 
-other hand, the just claims of Egypt to a fair compensation for 


* Thirty millions of francs for the retrocession of 60,000 hectares, out of the 63,000 
conceded free of charge to the Company. 
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past wrongs are evident; and if we think it to our advantage 
to construct a second canal, she would, undoubtedly, have to be 
associated in the venture. The firmness shown by the present 
Khedive with regard to the Sweet-water Canal concession, indicates 
that—unless forced by England—he is not likely to yield to French 
pressure on behalf of M. de Lesseps, the less as even the Inter- 
national Tribunals would hardly find in favour of a monopoly. 

Ruined financially and otherwise by the first canal, a second 
edition of Said Pasha’s folly, and an enlarged French concern, 
would expose Egypt to become the battle-field of Anglo-French 
rivalry, and hasten a conflict which can only terminate in a 
permanent occupation by one of the Powers. 

Though England has no views on Egypt, she cannot allow any 
other Power—not even Egypt—to lord it over the shortest route 
to India. In fact, Tel-el-Kebir would never have been fought had 
not the lawless insurrection of Arabi threatened the safety of the 
canal ; and we shall have to remain for its protection until we get 
either independent of this waterway—by the Euphrates Railway, 
the Jordan Canal, or some other scheme—or until means have been 
devised for insuring the permanent safety of the Suez Canal. 

Whether that be done by a purchase of the canal, by a re- 
modelling of the present management, so as to give England 
a majority on the Board, or by the construction of a specific 
English canal, is immaterial ; but one of these alternatives will have 
to be adopted ere we can think of leaving. And even then we should 
previously have to re-establish the Khedivial authority, so as to 
prevent all chance of fresh interior disturbances threatening to the 
Red Sea route. To do so, we must not only justify British inter- 
ferences, but revive faith and confidence in the hearts of the people 
by some great act of justice. Good advice, paper reforms, and 
ready-made Constitutions, will not help the Fellah out of his 
difficulties; acts alone can heal the wounds of past misgovern- 
ment and European greed and rapacity. 

Space does not permit my dwelling on this side of the question, 
and it would only be repeating what I have endeavoured to explain 
elsewhere ; but thus much I may be permitted to say, that no 
re-orgnanization of the native army, no police and constabulary, 
will insure security, unless we have endeared the Khedive to his 
subjects by some palpable advantages and blessings, unless we 
have stiffened the native army by the infusion of time-expired 
British soldiers, and until we have reformed, not only the interior 
grievances of the Egyptian people, but also the international 
wrongs under which the Egyptian nation is crushed, and which 
are perpetuated by the unjust and cruel provisions of the law of 
liquidation, which has handed Egypt over to the uncontrolled and 
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uncontrollable mismanagement of European bailiffs, who fatten on 
the sweat of the Fellah, and have cost Egypt millions. 

Now, the greater the difficulties of the present situation, the 
greater is the duty to remedy its causes. This is only possible by 
either securing a share of the management proportionate to our 
stake, or by making ourselves independent of the Suez route. 

The first alternative seems the most simple if we look only at 
the commercial side; but independently of the opposition it may 
meet on the other side of the Channel, there is the additional 
drawback of the protection of the waterway, which, though by no 
means eager to undertake it herself, England could not leave in 
other hands, as long as it is the only short cut to India. 

Lord Wolseley remarked at the United Service Institution, ‘‘ that 
the Suez Canal might be easily destroyed, and that it would be 
perfectly ridiculous for us to depend upon it in time of war.” 

Even a line of well-garrisoned forts on both banks, could not 
prevent the canal from being blocked by the timely sinking of one 
or more steamers. A second canal, in conjunction with the first, 
would have identical disadvantages, and would leave us as depen- 
dent as heretofore, without lessening risks and responsibilities. 

A canal through the interior—be it the projected Sweet-water 
Canal vid Cairo or some other—would no doubt greatly benefit 
Egypt, and, as the Association of British Steam-owners assured 
Lord Granville, prove highly remunerative; but such an under- 
taking should be left entirely to private initiative. If the 
Khedive can find there means for meeting pressing liabilities, all 
the better for Egypt and the commerce of the world, which always 
welcomes greater facilities ; but though a second route would no 
doubt prove useful, no scheme can be satisfactory to England 
which does not leave the road to India outside the radius of 
political conjecture and international jealousy. 

This is likewise the objection to the Jordan Canal, vid the Dead 
Sea to the Gulf of Akaba, which Turkey is said to patronize, but 
which would again burden Great Britain with duties similar to 
those incumbent on us for the protection of the Suez Canal. 

In fact, the only route combining the most favourable conditions 
of security, speed and cheapness, is the Euphrates line; and 
though Lord Granville opposed Lord Lamington’s recent motion 
in the House of Lords, on the plea “ that it promised no certainty 
of commercial success,” the political and strategical importance 
of this road seems beyond controversy, and it has been acknow- 
ledged by a Select Committee of the House of Commons that both 
the political and commercial advantages would ‘“‘ at any time be 
considerable,” and, eventually, ‘‘ exceedingly great.” 

Sir William Andrew, the greatest authority on this subject, 
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estimates the approximate cost of a single line at £8,000,000, the 
identical amount we were to advance M. de Lesseps for his second 
canal, and it is hardly conceivable what can have kept us from 
giving support to a scheme, which the Porte viewed so favourably 
as to offer securities for the payment of 4 per cent. interest and 
1 per cent. sinking fund, in addition to other advantages. 

I think it cannot be denied that it would serve Imperial in- 
terests to bring Australia within sixteen days and India within 
half that distance from home,* as would be the case if we adopted 
the Euphrates Valley route. Moreover, the Euphrates Railway 
would make England independent of the Suez Canal, bring India 
within easy reach, increase commercial facilities, develop Asia 
Minor, benefit the Ottoman Empire, give Persia access to the 
Mediterranean, and counterbalance the predominance of other 
Powers, whilst the line could easily be made defensible, as its 
only vulnerable side would be flanked by two navigable rivers, 
and as both termini would be on the open sea, with Cyprus as a 
place d’armes. 

An additional consideration of great importance is that the estab- 
lishment of the Euphrates line would facilitate the neutralizition of 
the Suez Canal, and of any future canal through Egypt, and thus 
put an end to the Egyptian question. This alone ought to be suf- 
ficient inducement for a route which would alter existing conditions, 
and would eliminate contingencies so threatening to the good under- 
standing and interests of especially England and France. Indeed, 
it would be to the advantage of Egypt, of Europe; and nowhere 
would the possibility of recalling our troops be hailed with more 
relief than in England, where public opinion has long pronounced 
against our playing the ungrateful part of international scarecrow, 
and guardian—malgré-nous—of the only highway to India.t 

In the meanwhile we are pledged to a policy of ‘‘ hands off”; a 
premature withdrawal, a wrong step might open the doors to 
Turkish or French occupation, and the anxiety of the Sultan to 
see us out of Egypt is only equalled by the regret of the French at 
not being there. It will be well to remember Junot’s words, ‘‘ that 
it was Napoleon’s most cherished purpose to constitute Egypt the 
station from whence at some future day the blow should be struck 
which would annihilate the prosperity of England’; and though 
Republican France repudiates the race, it glories in Napoleonic 
ideas and conceptions, and must not be led into temptation. 

* The nearest route, London, Constantinople, Kurrachee—five days and eighteen 
hours—offers, neither commercially nor otherwise, the advantages of London, Brindisi, 
Alexandretta, Grain, Muscat, Kurrachee, which would take about eight days and ten 
hours, and shorten the distance by over 1,000 miles as compared to Suez-Aden. 


t It is due to Baron de Malortie, who, we believe, has now left England, to say that 
his paper was in type before the arrival of the news from the Soudan. [Editors N. R 
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We are at present in a position to mould the Egyptian question 
into any shape, and either to enforce an equitable re-adjustment of 
our rights to a proportionate share in the management of the Suez 
Canal, or to provide Great Britain with an independent route. 

All we require is to ensure the peaceful and permanent enjoyment 
of free communication with Her Majesty’s Indian empire and 
Eastern dominions. To evacuate Egypt without having secured this 
object one way or the other, would oblige us to return ere long under 
less favourable circumstances, possibly against tremendous odds ; but 
that we mean at all hazards to secure it France will do well to 
bear in mind. “ An attempt to interfere with the canal, or its ap- 
proaches, would be regarded by H. M.’s Government as a menace 
to India, and as a grave injury to the commerce of the world .. . 
an attack on Egypt, or its occupation, even temporary . . . could 
scarcely be regarded with unconcern . . . certainly not by 
England.”’* 

Coupling this warning with Mr. Gladstone’s plea, ‘‘ that England 
and no other country would be mistress of the canal,” + it seems an 
outrage on common sense to admit for a moment that a gratuitous 
surrender of British rights and interests could be contemplated, 
when fate has made England the arbiter of her own destinies. 

Balancing the advantages of an independent route by rail or 
water against the evils of M. de Lessep’s claim for a French 
monopoly, and the drawbacks of a permanent or prolonged occu- 
pation of Egypt, we must trust to the patriotism and enlightened 
judgment of British statesmen for a speedy and satisfactory solution 
of the most momentous problem of the day. 


* Letter of the Earl of Derby to Count Schouwaloff, May 6, 1877. 
+ Speech of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, House of Commons, March 26, 1858. 
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In view of the mass of illustrations issuing daily from the press in 
England, and the number of persons interested in their production, 
it may be worth while to consider our position as regards other 
countries ; to note some of the changes that are taking place in 
the graphic arts, and to suggest some of the possibilities of book 
and newspaper illustration. 

There are, broadly speaking, two kinds of engraving for illus-. 
tration in books, which are widely distinct—1, intaglio ; 2, relievo. 
The first comprises all engravings, etchings, and the like, in 
which the lines are cut or indented, by acid or other means, in a 
steel or copper plate—a system employed, with some variations 
of method, from the time of Mantegna, Albert Durer, Holbein and 
Rembrandt, to the French and English etchers of the present 
day. Engravings thus produced are little used in modern book 
illustration, as they cannot be printed easily on the same page as 
the letter-press ; these planches a part, as the French term them, 
are costly to print, and are suitable only for expensive editions. In 
the second, or ordinary, form of illustration, the lines or pictures to 
be printed are left in relief; the design is made generally on wood 
with a pencil, and the parts not drawn upon are cut away. The 
blocks thus prepared can be printed rapidly on ordinary printing 
presses, and on the same page as the text. This is the almost 
universal form of book-illustration, as practised by Albert Durer 
in the fifteenth century, and as revived in England by Bewick in 
the eighteenth. 

In the present article it is proposed to speak principally of the 
second, or popular, form of illustration; but the changes which 
are taking place in all forms of engraving and illustration render 
it necessary to say a few words first upon intaglio. We have 
heard much of late from Mr. Seymour Haden of the painter- 
etchers, and of the claims of the etchers to recognition by the 
Royal Academy as original artists; and at the exhibition of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers in London we have seen examples in 
which the effects produced in black and white seemed more allied 
to the painter’s art than to the engraver’s. But we are con- 
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sidering engraving as a means of interpreting the work of others, 
rather than as an original art. 

The influence of photography is felt in nearly every department 
of illustration. The new mechanical methods of engraving in 
relief without the aid of the wood-engraver (inventions of the last 
few years) have rendered drawing for fac-simile reproduction of 
more importance than ever; and now a wonderful and startling 
invention called photogravure, in which an engraving is made 
direct from an oil painting, is superseding handwork in steel- 
engraving.* The art of pure line-engraving is disappearing in 
England, giving way to the “ painter-etchers,” the dry-point 
etchers, and the ‘‘mezzo-tint engravers,” and, finally, to a 
photographic method of engraving which is so extraordinary, 
and so little understood, that it may be worth while to explain, 
in a few words, the method as practised by Messrs. Goupil, of 
Paris. 

In the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1882, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s picture called ‘‘ Wedded” will be remembered by many 
visitors. This picture was purchased for Australia, and had to 
be sent from England within a few weeks of the closing of the. 
exhibition. There was no time to make an engraving, or even 
an etching satisfactorily, and so the picture was sent to Messrs. 
Goupil, who in a few weeks produced the photogravure, as it is 
called, which we see in the print-sellers’ windows. The operation 
is roughly as follows :—First, a photograph is taken direct from 
the picture ; then a carbon print is taken from the negative, upon 
glass, which rests upon the surface of the glass in delicate relief. 
From this print a cast is taken in reverse in copper, by placing 
the glass in a galvanic bath; the deposit of copper upon the 
glass taking the impression of the picture as certainly as snow 
takes the pattern of the ground upon which it falls. Thus— 
omitting many technical details, and certain ‘ secrets” of the 
process which it would be unsuitable to discuss in these pages— 
it may be seen how modern science is superseding much of the 
engraver’s work, and how a mechanical process is producing in a 
few days what formerly took years. 

What the permanent art effect of ‘ photo-engraving” may be as 
a substitute for hand-work, is a subject which it will be better to 
consider when the system has become more general. In the 
meantime, it is well that the public should know what a ‘“‘ photo- 
gravure” is, as distinct from an engraving. The system of 


* One of the last and best examples of pure line-engraving was by M. Joubert, from 
a painting by E. J. Poynter, R.A., called “ Atalanta’s Race,” exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, 1876. The engraving of this picture was nearly three years in M. Joubert’s 
hands—a tardy process in these days. 
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mechanical engraving is spreading rapidly; but it should be 
observed that no picture can be reproduced satisfactorily unless 
painted with the careful and precise handling which (as pointed 
out recently in this Review) are characteristics of the work of the 
President of the Royal Academy. That the actual marks of the 
brush, the very texture of the painting, can be transferred to 
copper and steel, and multiplied ad infinitum by this beautiful 
process, is a fact of which many English artists are unaware. 
The process has its limits, and photogravure has, at present, to 
be assisted to some extent by the engraver, especially in parts 
of a picture which fail in the photograph. But enough has been 
done to prove that photography will henceforth take up the 
painter’s handiwork as he leaves it, and thus the importance of 
thoroughness and completeness on the part of the painter has to 
be more than ever insisted on. 

At the risk of appearing too technical, a word may be useful 
here to explain that the coloured “ photogravures,” reproducing the 
washes of colour in a water-colour drawing, of which we see so 
many in Paris, are not coloured by hand in the ordinary way, 
but are produced complete, at one impression, from the printing 
press. The colours are laid upon the plate, one by one, by the 
printer, by a system of stencilling; and thus an almost perfect 
facsimile of a picture can be reproduced in pure colour if the 
original is simple and broad in treatment. 

One other point of interest and importance to collectors of 
engravings and etchings should be mentioned. Within the last 
two or three years, an invention for coating the surface of en- 
graved plates with a film of steel (which can be renewed as 
often as it wears down) renders the surface practically inde- 
structible ; and it is now possible to print a thousand impressions 
from a copper plate without injury or loss of quality. These 
modern inventions are no secrets, they have been described 
repeatedly in technical journals and in lectures, notably in those 
delivered during the past few years at the Society of Arts, and 
published in the Journal of Proceedings. But the majority of 
the public, and collectors of prints and etchings, are ignorant 
of the methods in present use. 

It is necessary to the art amateur that he should know some- 
thing of these things, if only to explain to him why it is that 
scratching on a copper-plate has come so much into vogue, and 
why there has been such a remarkable revival of the art of Durer 
and Rembrandt during the last few years. The reason for the 
movement will be better understood when it is explained that by 
the new process just referred to, of steeling the surface of plates, 
the “burr,” as it is called, and the most delicate lines of the 
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engraver, are preserved intact for a much larger number of 
impressions than formerly. 

The taste for good etchings, and the higher forms of illustration 
in books, is spreading rapidly, especially in America, and the 
advances in science are rendering their distribution more easy ; 
but etchings, and editions de luxe, do not yet reach one person in a 
thousand in a civilized community. It is only by means of wood- 
engravings, and the simpler and cheaper forms of illustration, that 
the public is appealed to pictorially, a branch of the subject to 
which we will now turn. 

Eight years ago, at a meeting of the Society of Arts in London, 
the general question was discussed, whether in the matter of illus- 
trating books and newspapers we are really keeping pace with the 
times; whether those whose business it is to provide the illustra- 
tions which are tossed from steam printing presses at the rate of 
more than one thousand copies an hour, are doing the best work 
they can. The meeting was largely attended by experts, by those 
engaged in various ways in the production of illustrations in our 
books and newspapers—artists, engravers, publishers, and the like. 
The discussion was mainly technical, one of the principal points 
for consideration being the possibility of a more general adoption 
in England of what, for want of a better word, is called ‘‘ Photo- 
typography.” This system of producing blocks in direct facsimile 
of an artist’s drawing, suitable for printing at a type press, without 
the aid of the wood engraver, is of such value for cheap and simple 
forms of illustration, and is, moreover, in such constant use 
abroad, that it seems wonderful at first sight that it should not 
be in common use in England. But the cause is not far to seek. 
We have not yet acquired the art of pictorial expression in black 
and white, nor do our artists excel in “illustration” in the true 
sense of the word. It was well said by the late Prince Consort that 
through the pictorial system the mind receives impressions with 
the least effort and in the quickest way, and that the graphic 
method is the true way of imparting knowledge. Are we, then, in the 
matter of giving information or in imparting knowledge through the 
medium of illustrations adopting the truest and simplest methods ? 
I venture to say that in many cases we are doing nothing of the 
kind. We have pictures in abundance which delight the eye, 
which are artistically drawn and skilfully engraved, but in which, 
in nine cases out of ten, there is more thought given to pictorial 
- effect than to illustrating the text. 

Are we, in the art of expressing our ideas to each other, doing 
anything better than was done in the 15th century; or, to go 
further back, have we achieved anything more expressive pictorially 
than has been found in cuneiform inscriptions, or in the early art 
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of the Japanese? It has often been suggested that the art of 
printing is, after all, but a questionable blessing on account of the 
error and the evil disseminated by it. Without going into that 
question, I think we may find that the art of printing with move- 
able type has led to some neglect of the art of expressing ourselves 
pictorially, and that the apparently inexorable necessity of running 
every word and thought into uniform lines has cramped and 
limited our powers of expression, and of communicating our ideas 
to each other. 

Let us begin at the lowest step of the artistic ladder, and con- 
sider some forms of illustration which are within the reach of 
every writer for the press. With the means now at command for 
reproducing any lines drawn or written, in perfect facsimile, 
mounted on square blocks to range with the type, and giving little 
or no trouble to the printer, there is no question that we should 
more frequently see the handiwork of the author as well as of the 
artist appearing on the page. For example: it happens some- 
times in a work of fiction, or in the record of some accident or 
event, that it is important to the clear understanding of the text 
to know the exact position of a house, say at a street corner, and 
also (as in the case of a late trial for arson) which way the wind 
blew on a particular evening. Words are powerless to explain the 
position beyond the possibily of doubt or misconstruction, and yet 
words are, and have been used for such purposes for hundreds of 
years, because it is the custom. 

But if 1am permitted to point out, in the pages of the National 
Review, that where words fail to express a meaning easily, a few 
lines, such as those below, drawn in ink on ordinary paper, may 
be substituted (and, if sent to the printer with the manuscript, will 
appear in facsimile on the proof with the printed page), I think 
a new light may dawn on many minds, and new methods of pic- 
torial expression come into vogue. 


This illustration (which was written on the sheet of MS.) is one 
example, out of a hundred that might be given, where the pictorial 
method should come in aid of the verbal, now that the reproduction 
of lines for the press is no longer costly, and the blocks can be 
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printed, if necessary, on the rapidly revolving cylinders which pro- 
duce in a night 100,000 copies of a newspaper. 

This kind of information, given pictorially, has no pretension to 
be artistic, but it is ‘illustration’ in the true sense of the word, and 
its value when rightly applied is great. When the alterations at 
Hyde Park Corner were first debated in Parliament, a daily news- 
paper, as if moved by some sudden flash of intelligence, printed 
a ground-plan of the proposed alterations with descriptive text; 
and lately a rough pen-and-ink sketch of the floating islands with 
their weird inhabitants, at Stanley’s Station on the Congo 
river, appeared in a daily newspaper—instances of news pre- 
sented to the reader in a better form than words. ‘“‘ The very 
thing that was wanted!” was the general exclamation, as if there 
were some new discovery of our powers of description in news- 
giving. There are many items of news, such as the alteration 
in the position of troops on a) field of battle, which could be 
recorded day by day in ;this manner by war correspondents, espe- 
cially as, with certain limitations, form can now be transmitted by 
telegraph.* As the war correspondent’s occupation does not appear 
likely to cease in our time, it would seem worth while to make sure 
that he is fully equipped. One cannot help thinking what interest 
would have been added to Dr. Russell’s famous letters from the 
Crimea had he introduced a line or two pictorially into the text. 
The method of writing employed by correspondents on the field of 
battle is unnecessarily clumsy and prolix; we hear of letters written 
actually under fire, on a drum-head, or in the saddle, and on 
opening the packet as it arrives by the post we may find, if we take 
the trouble to measure it, that the point of the pen or pencil 
has travelled over a distance of a hundred feet! This is the 
actual ascertained measurement, taking into account all the ups 
and downs, crosses and dashes, as it arrives from abroad; and 
the same clumsy process is generally gone through for telegraphic 
purposes. 

The announcement has several times been made that the publica- 
tion of a daily illustrated newspaper was imminent in London, but 
there are mechanical difficulties in the way of artistic illustrations, 
and no newspaper proprietor has yet had the courage to adopt the 
simple pictorial language referred to above. In New York a daily 
illustrated newspaper has been published for the last ten years. 
It is a lithographed sheet, reproducing daily (and without leave) 


* Some years ago, at an International Rifle Contest in Dublin between English and 
Americans, engravings of the targets with the marks of the shots of successful American 
competitors appeared on the front page of the New York Tribune, on the morning after 
the contest, whilst the English newspapers, published at the same time, occupied columns 
of words to chronicle the same result. 
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many European engravings ; but not attempting in any serious way 
to give a pictorial record of events. Thus, happily for the present, 
the nuisance of a daily illustrated newspaper in England is averted ; 
‘happily,’ because according to the present system of making illus- 
trations the result would be perpetual failure. It may here be 
suggested that we have weekly illustrated papers which record 
events pictorially in all parts of the world. We have weekly illus- 
trated papers showing great proficiency and completeness in 
organization ; and from London, it may be said, are issued the 
best illustrated newspapers in the world; but our artistic skill and 
commercial success have led us into temptation, and by degrees 
engendered a habit of making pictures when we ought to be record- 
ing facts. We have-thus, through our cleverness, created a fashion, 
and a demand from the public for something which is often 
elaborately untrue. Would it be too much to ask of those who 
cater for, and really create the public taste, that they should give 
us one of two things, or, rather, two things in our illustrated news- 
papers, the real and the ideal: 1. Pictorial records of events in 
the simplest and truest manner possible; 2. Pictures of the very 
highest class that can be produced on wood and printed with the 
type. These are two opposite methods of illustration which only 
require to be kept distinct, each in its proper place, and our 
interest in them would be doubled. We ask first for a record of 
news, and then for a picture gallery, and to have the means 
of knowing, to use a common phrase, “ which is which.” 

Next as to the illustration of books. It is quite certain that the 
present fashion of drawing and engraving is too elaborate, the cost 
of which hampers the publisher and deprives the public often of 
what it would most care to see. Instances of this occur every 
day. I saw lately the author of a book of travel lay before his 
publishers a collection of sketches, photographs, and the like, 
which he had taken years to collect. To have seen these, or most 
of these, presented in some form in his book, might have been a 
valuable addition to our store of knowledge; but the publisher was 
wise from a business point of view, and out of some hundred 
subjects suitable for illustration he selected ten of the most attrac- 
tive, and had them drawn by someone who knew nothing of the 
locality illustrated, and engraved on wood in the smooth manner 
which is now in fashion. The book will be a success financially, 
and everybody will be satisfied excepting the author, who knows 
that the most interesting part of that book lies in a drawer in his 
own chamber. There are, of course, many reasons for the ordinary 
method of book illustration, but the chief one is Fashion; we 
cannot hope to alter it all at once, but with the increased facilities 
for producing illustrations a change will come, and the book of 
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the future will not be considered complete unless the author has 
helped to express himself pictorially, and to consider it a legitimate 
part of his work. 

In the description of buildings it is always necessary to draw a 
few lines to show the plan and elevation, if nothing more; in fact, 
it has been well said that ‘‘if you can describe a building in words 
it can scarcely be worth describing at all!’ Again, in describing 
pictures how feeble are words! how much the interest of the 
distant reader is heightened, if the written description is accom- 
panied by a little outline indicating the composition or effect of a 
picture. Many more instances might be quoted where pictorial 
notes leave an impression on the mind that words are powerless to 
convey. And yet we go hurrying on, ignoring these things! 

Now, remembering how much the eye and the mind, even of 
the uneducated, will supply and picture for themselves, if only the 
leading lines of a figure, a building, or a landscape are correctly 
indicated, it would seem worth while to treat the subject scientifi- 
cally, and for ordinary purposes of illustration to learn exactly 
where to stop; to learn how to express an effect in a few lines, and 
to master the shorthand of pictorial art at least as perfectly as the 
scene-painter has mastered his. In the great mass of ephemeral 
illustration there is waste of labour and superabundance of detail 
—detail which, for business reasons, seldom has a chance of being 


engraved properly. Some years ago the subject was mooted in the 
Atheneum, in the following words :— 


The great want is a simpler and better form of illustration for novels, tales, 
magazines, newspapers, and for all literature of the butterfly kind. The present 
system is too cumbrous, too costly, and too absurd to last. It is an absurdity, for 
instance, committed every day, to give an elaborate drawing of furniture, made out 
to the exact square of the page, for the purpose of expressing a lover’s devotion ; and 


almost as unnecessary, one would think, to make a careful view of Hyde Park as the 
ground-work for a pun! 


The arguments were shortly these :—1. That for necessary 
reasons of speed and economy, such details can seldom be well 
engraved ; 2. That they are generally untrue; 3. That the cost 
of producing elaborate illustrations is prejudicial both to artists 
and the public. 

Let us then ask our illustrators if they cannot as a rule, express 
themselves in fewer lines—in short, put half the work into one 
illustration and give us two. With so many facilities for repro- 
duction and improvements in machinery for rapid printing, is it 
not high time to make a special study of drawing for the press—to 
stand aside, as it were, for a moment, and ask ourselves whether in 
the style and pattern of our illustrations we may not have been 
working in the old grooves too long, whether the moulds we have 
used so often are not beginning to lose sharpness and significance ? 

VOL. Ile 88 
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The first stage of illustration, where little more than a plan or 
elevation of a building is aimed at, and an author, with little 
artistic knowledge, is yet enabled to explain himself to his reader 
pictorially, is easy ; it is when we approach the hazardous domain 
of art that real difficulties begin. As matters stand at present, it 
is scarcely too much to say that the majority of art students and 
the younger school of draughtsmen in this country are “all abroad” 
in the matter of drawing for the press, lacking, not industry, not 
capacity, but method. That they do good work in abundance is not 
denied, but it is not exactly the kind of work required—in short, 
they are not taught at the outset the value of a line. That greater 
skill and certainty of drawing can be attained by our younger 
draughtsmen is unquestionable, and, bearing in mind that nearly 
every book and newspaper in the future will be illustrated, and that 
the best qualified reporter for the press will be the best draughts- 
man as well as shorthand writer, the importance of cultivating 
the shorthand of pictorial art is much greater than may appear at 
first sight. 

Referring to the evident want of training amongst our younger 
draughtsmen, the question was put very bluntly in the Atheneum 
thus :— 


Why is not drawing in line with pen and ink taught in our own Government schools 
of art? The present system in schools seems to render the art of drawing of as little 
use to the student as possible, for he has no sooner mastered the preliminary stage of 
drawing in outline from the flat with a lead pencil, than he has chalk put into his 
hand, a material which he will seldom or never use in turning his knowledge of drawing 
to practical account. The readier method of pen and ink would be of great service, as 
a preparatory stage to wood drawing, but unfortunately drawing is taught in most 
cases as though the student intended only to become a painter. 

Since these lines were written, efforts have been made in the 
Government schools of art to give special training for draughtsmen 
on wood, and instruction is also given in wood engraving, which 
every draughtsman should learn; but up to the present time 
there has been no systematic teaching in drawing applicable to 
reproduction by photo-engraving, or “ process” as it is called, for 
the reason that owr masters do not understand it. 

The art of expression in line, or of expressing the effect of a 
picture or a landscape from Nature in a few leading lines (not 
necessarily outline) is little understood in this country; and if 
such study, as the Atheneum pointed out, is important for the 
wood draughtsman, how much more so in drawing for reproduction 
by photo-mechanical means? A few artists have the gift of ex- 
pressing themselves in line, but the majority are strangely ignorant 
of the principles of this art and of the simple facsimile processes 
by which drawing can now be reproduced in books. In the course 
of ninegyears of editing the Academy Notes, some strange facts 
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have come to the writer’s notice as to the powerlessness of some 
painters to express the motif of a picture in a few lines; also as 
to how far behind our continental neighbours we are in this. 
respect at the close of the year 1883. In the recent numbers of 
L’ Art and the Gazette des Beaua Arts, we may see the latest, and 
most artistic, results in the production of sketches and drawings 
in facsimile by means of photo-engraving, many showing great 
knowledge of the requirements of the processes on the part of the 
draughtsman, especially in the art of drawing for reduction, which 
is little understood in this country; and in a monthly publication 
called the Art Amateur, coming from New York, there are some: 
excellent examples of these methods of illustration. 

But to pass on to the consideration of ordinary wood en- 
gravings. Speaking generally (and these remarks refer to editors 
and publishers as well as draughtsmen), the art of illustration as 
practised in England at the present time is far from satisfactory ; 
we are too much given to imitating the tricks and prettinesses of 
other nations, and there is a want of originality and individuality 
on nearly every printed page as it comes from the press; indi- 
viduality as seen in the work of Adolphe Menzell, and, in a different 
spirit, in that of Gustave Doré. 

It is seldom that the illustration is in artistic harmony with 
the rest of the page, as it is found in old books. One of the 
great charms of Bewick’s work is its individuality and expres- 
sive character. Here the artist and engraver were one, and a 
system of illustration was founded in England a hundred years 
ago which we should do well not to forget. The first principle of 
illustration is surely to illustrate, and yet it is a fact that few illus- 
trations in books or magazines are to be found in their proper 
places in the text, the very best and newest magazines erring in 
this respect. We are fast losing sight of first principles and aiming 
rather at catching the eye and the public purse with a pretty page ; 
and in doing this we are but imitators. In such excellent maga- 
zines as Good Words and Cassell’s Magazine of Art, it is strange 
to find a slavish, almost childish imitation of the American system 
of illustration ; adopting, for instance, the plan of pictures over- 
lapping at the corners and overlapping each other, with exaggerated 
black borders and other devices of the album of the last genera- 
tion, having little reference to the text. This is what we have come 
to in England in 1883 (with excellent wood engravers in all styles), 
and the kind of art by which we shall be remembered at the end 
of the nineteenth century! ‘Book illustration as an art,” as 
Mr. Comyns Carr pointed out lately in his lectures at the Society 
of Arts, ‘is founded upon wood engraving, and it is to wood 
engraving that we must look if we are to have any revival of 
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the kind of beauty which early-printed books possess. In the 
mass of work now produced, there is very little trace of the 
principles upon which Holbein laboured. Instead of proceeding by 
the simplest means, our modern artist seems rather by preference 
to take the most difficult and complex way of expressing himself. 
A wood engraving, it is not unjust to say, has become scarcely 
distinguishable from a steel engraving excepting by its inferiority.” 
It may be as well to explain here that the reasons for employing 
the medium of wood-engraving for elaborate illustrations which 
were formerly only engraved on copper or steel, are—(1) rapidity 
of production, and (2) the almost illimitable number of copies that 
can be produced from casts from wood blocks. The broad distine- 
tion between the old and new methods of wood-engraving is, that 
in early days the lines were drawn clearly on the wood block (see 
Bewick’s works) and the part not drawn cut away by the engraver, 
who endeavoured to make a perfect facsimile of the artist’s lines. 
It is now a common custom to draw on the wood with a brush in 
tint, and even to photograph a water-colour drawing on to the 
block, leaving the engraver to turn the tints into lines in his own 
way. 

In the very earliest days of book illustration, before moveable 
type-letters were invented, the illustration and the letters of the 
text were all engraved on the wood together, and thus, of necessity 
(as in the old block books produced in Holland and Belgium in 
the fifteenth century), there was character and individuality in 
every page; the picture, rough as it often was, harmonising with 
the text in an unmistakeable manner. From an artistic point of 
view, there was a better balance of parts and more harmony of 
effect than in the more elaborate illustrations of the present day. 
The illustration was an illustration in the true sense of the word. 
It interpreted something to the reader that words were incapable 
of doing ; and even when moveable type was first introduced, the 
simple character of the engravings harmonised well with the 
letters. There is a broad line of demarcation, indeed, between 
these early wood engravings (such, for instance, as the ‘‘ Ars 
Moriendi,” purchased for the British Museum in 1872, from the 
Weigel collection at Leipsic, and recently reproduced by the 
Holbein Society) and the last development of the art in 
the American magazines, to which we must now turn. The 
movement is important, because the Americans, with an energy 
and naiveté peculiar to them, have set themselves the task of 
outstripping all nations in the beauty and quality of magazine 
illustrations. That they have succeeded in obtaining delicate 
effects, and what painters call colour, through the medium of 
wood-engraving is well known, and it is common to meet people 
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in England asking, ‘‘ Have you setn the last number of Harper's 
or the Century Magazine?” The fashion is to admire them, and 
English publishers are also found who devote their time and capital 
to distributing American magazines (which come to England free 
of duty), to the prejudice of native productions. The reason for 
the excellence (which we freely admit) of American wood-engraving 
and printing is that, in the first place, more capital is employed 
upon the work. The American wood-engraver is an artist in 
every sense of the word, and his education is not considered 
complete without years of foreign study. He is always en rapport 
with the artist who draws the illustration—an important matter— 
working often, as I have seen them at Harper’s and Scribner’s in 
New York, in the same studio, side by side. In England the 
artist, as a rule, does not have any direct communication with 
the wood-engraver. Thus the American publisher, having a very 
large circulation for his works, is able to bring the culture of 
Europe and the capital of his own country to the aid of the 
wood-engraver, spending sometimes five or six hundred pounds 
on the illustrations of a single monthly number of a magazine. 
The result is an engraver’s success of a very remarkable kind; but 
the system is not in accordance with true principles of illustration 
as taught us by the early engravers. A discussion of the merits 
of the various styles of wood-engraving, and of the different 
methods of drawing on wood, such as that initiated by the late 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A., the styles of Small, Abbey, &c., would 
take us too far afield; but it will be useful to conclude with one 
or two professional opinions on the ‘“‘ American system,” as it is 
called.* 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., who has had great experience 
in the graphic arts, and has lately founded a school at Bushey, 
where drawing and engraving will be taught together under his 
superintendence, says :— 


In modern times a body of engravers has been raised up who have brought the art 
of engraving on wood to such a degree of perfection, that the most modern work, 
especially that of the Americans, is done to show the skill of the engraver rather than 
the art of the draughtsman. This,I do not hesitate to say,is a sign of decadence. 
Take up any number of the Century or Harper’s magazines, and you will see that effect 
is the one aim. You marvel at the handling of the engraver, and forget the artist. 
Correct, or honest, drawing is no longer wanted. This kind of illustration is most 
pernicious to the student, and will not last ..... 

America is a child full of promise in art—a child that is destined to be a great 
master ; so let us not imitate its youthful efforts or errors. Americans were the first 
to foster this style of art, and they will be the first to correct it. 


Mr. W. J. Linton, a well-known American wood-engraver, 


* In The Life and Works of Thomas Bewick, by D. C. Thomson; in The Portfolio, 
The Art Journal, The Magazine of Art, and in Good Words, Bewick’s merits as artist 
and engraver have been exhaustively discussed. 
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expresses himself thus strongly on the modern system, and 
his words come with great force from the other side of the 
Atlantic : 


Talent is misapplied when it is spent on endeavours to rival steel-line engraving or 
etching, in following brush-marks, in pretending to imitate crayon-work, charcoal, or 
lithography, and in striving who shall scratch the greatest number of lines on a given 
space without thought of whether such multiplicity of line adds anything to the 
expression of the picture or the beauty of the engraving. How much of talent is 
here thrown away! how much of force that should have helped towards growth is 
wasted in this slave’s play for a prize not worth having—the fame of having well done 
the lowest thing in the engraver’s art, and having for that neglected the study of the 
highest! For it is the lowest and the last thing about which an artist should concern 


himself, this excessive fineness and minuteness of work. .... In engraving, as in 
other branches of art, the first thing is drawing, the second drawing, the third 
drawing. 


This is the professional view, ably expressed, of a matter which 
has been exercising many minds of late; and is worth quoting, if 
only to show the folly of our imitating a system, acknowledged by 
experts to be founded on false principles. 

But there is another view of the matter which should not be 
lost sight of. Whatever the artistic opinion of the American 
system of illustration may be, there is, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, an amount of energy, enterprise, cultivation of hand and 
eye, delicacy of manipulation, and individual industry, cleverly 
organised to provide a wide continent with a better art than any- 
thing yet attempted in any country. Some fine engravings, which 
the Americans have lately been distributing amongst their people, 
such, for instance, as the portraits which have appeared during 
the last few months in Harper’s and the Century Magazines, 
only reach the cultivated few in Europe in expensive books. 
What will be the ultimate art effect of this widespread distri- 
bution? The “prairie flower” holds in her hand a better 
magazine, as regards illustrations, than anything published in 
England at the same price; and a taste for delicate and refined 
is being fostered amongst a variety of people on the western art 
continent, learned and unlearned. That there is a want of 
sincerity in the movement, that “‘ things are not exactly what they 
seem,” that something much better might be done, may be 
admitted ; but it will be well for our illustrators and art providers 
to remember that the Americans are advancing upon us with the 
power of capital and ever-increasing knowledge and cultivation. 
In the Century Magazine for last October there is an article on ‘‘ The 
Pupils of Bewick,” with illustrations admirably reproduced from 
proofs of early wood engravings, by ‘ photo-engraving,” a me- 
chanical process. This is noteworthy, as showing that the know- 
ledge of all styles is being disseminated in America; and also 
showing how easy it is to reproduce engravings without permission. 
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In this instance permission was given; but how often, in the 
present state of copyright law, are foreign engravings reproduced 
‘* without leave ” ? 

The strength of English art is in its originality and indi- 
viduality; its weakness is in the want of knowledge or capacity 
to turn the talent amongst us to the best account. We are still 
strangely ignorant of the art of expression in line, and of the best 
methods of drawing for the Press. The importance of special 
training for making drawings, which may be reproduced perhaps 
a million times, has never imprinted itself strongly in the national 
mind, nor are the various processes of reproduction for the Press 
understood in our schools of art. The advance in the art of 
colour printing by means of wood blocks, in the last few years, is 
remarkable. By its means, a beautiful child-face, by Millais, is 
scattered over the world by hundreds of thousands ; and the 
reputation of a young girl, Kate Greenaway, is made and estab- 
lished. The latter artist owes much of her prestige and success 
to the colour-printer. Admitting the grace, taste, and inven- 
tion of Kate Greenaway as an illustrator, there is little doubt that, 
without the engraver’s sympathetic aid, and the example set by 
such artists as Walter Crane and R. Caldecott, she would never 
have received the praise bestowed upon her by M. Ernest Chesneau, 
or Mr. Ruskin. These things show how intimately the arts of 
reproduction affect reputations, and how important it is that more 
sympathy and communication should exist between all producers. 
In the mass of illustrated publications issuing from the Press at 
this time of the year, the expert can discern clearly where this 
sympathy and knowledge exists, and where genius has been allied 
to practical knowledge of the requirements of illustration. 

Finally, let me repeat that the illustrations by Albrecht Durer 
and Holbein, in the fifteenth century, and by Bewick in the 
eighteenth, are still the best examples for students as indicating 
the principles on which book illustration should be undertaken. 
The freshness and charm which pervade these works, and their 
artistic value, are due to the simple and direct method of drawing 
and engraving. It is time to call attention to these things when 
apparently the best we can do in 1883 is to imitate the mannerisms 
of others; and when a distinguished Slade Professor at Oxford, 
with a crowded audience clinging to his words, confesses that the 
drawings which he would hold up for special admiration are by—an 
American girl! And when we remember that the popular form of 
illustration by means of wood-engraving is almost the only kind of 
art which reaches the public, and that it is an important branch 
of skilled labour in this country, its integrity can scarcely be too 
much insisted on, and the enquiry as to whether we in England 
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are advancing or retrograding in these matters should not be 
allowed to sleep. 

As to the simpler forms of illustration, suggested in the fore- 
going pages, I will only add the conviction that, with the rapid 
advance in the arts of reproduction, the time will surely come when 
we shall look back upon the present system with considerable 
amusement, and upon a book or a newspaper that is not illustrated 
as an incomplete production. 


Henry Buacksurn. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SURRENDER ON THE ILBERT BILL. 


Tue surrender of the Government on the question of the Ilbert 
Bill, announced by Lord Northbrook at Bristol on the 13th of 
November, may be admitted to be so far complete, that it stultifies 
every argument that has been advanced in support of the Bill. 
But the Viceroy still expects to show an infinitesimal change in 
Indian Criminal Procedure, as the outcome of all the agitation 
and turmoil and miserable race-hatred of the past year, apparently 
in the vain hope that some vestige of credit for statesmanship 
may be thereby saved to him. I shall endeavour very briefly to 
prove that this weak attempt to preserve a shred of official pride 
results in an arrangement which, while it does absolutely nothing 
to satisfy the theories of those who have supported the original 
Bill, is, nevertheless, so perversely contrived as to be obnoxious to 
nearly all the worst objections on the other side. 

It will not be necessary for me, I think, in this paper to go 
into the arguments for and against the original Bill, now defunct. 
The very full and exhaustive information on the subject, which 
had been collected by Lord Ripon from all parts of India, during 
the spring and summer, was made public in India on the 8th of 
September ; and though Mr. Gladstone has not yet fulfilled his 
promise of the 22nd of August last, that those reports should be 
printed in this country as a Parliamentary Paper “during the 
recess” —and though, as a fact, they have not yet been published in 
England in a complete form—still, the enterprise of the London 
Press has, to a large extent, made up for Ministerial reticence. 
Further, the English public has enjoyed the very great advantage 
of reading, in the letters of Mr. Justice Stephen to the Times, a 
singularly complete and lucid summing-up of the whole case, from 
the pen of one who is a master of the art of judicial analysis. 
I believe that the result of the publication of the local opinions, 
happily illuminated by these admirable letters, has been pro- 
foundly to modify the feeling towards the mischievous theory 
embodied in the Ibert Bill, of many of those who have hitherto 
been among its most intelligent supporters. It does not seem 
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likely that anything material, in the way either of fact or of argu- 
ment, can now be added to the case on either side. I shall, there- 
fore, in this article, deal with Lord Northbrook’s proposals on the 
assumption that my readers are not altogether unfamiliar with the 
broad facts of the recent controversy. Those proposals go far 
enough in the direction of entire withdrawal to prove that the 
Government is quite aware of the enormity of the blunder it was 
about to commit, and recognises the danger of its position ; but, just 
stopping short of the frank avowal of utter and complete failure, 
they will be regarded as dishonest by both sides, and will still 
further embitter the relations between the Natives and the English 
in India. 

I will state at once the best that can be said of the new Bill, as 
described by Lord Northbrook. It is, in effect, a return to the tiny 
measure first suggested by Mr. Gupta to Sir Ashley Eden, with the 
addition of some further safeguards (devised by the Chief Justice 
of Madras) against possible miscarriages of justice. There have 
been in existence for some time, in India, two very small and 
‘‘anomalous”’ classes of native judicial officers—Native High Court 
Judges, and Native Presidency Magistrates—exercising jurisdiction 
over European British subjects in criminal cases. The ridiculous 
abortion, which is to be the sole result of Lord Ripon’s legislative 
labour, will add to these two classes yet another two—Native 
District Magistrates and Native Sessions Judges, who will exercise 
the jurisdiction, under checks and safeguards specially devised to 
keep them from going wrong! That is all. 

But what now becomes of Mr. Ilbert’s magniloquent declaration, 


in the “‘ Statement of Objects and Reasons” annexed to his Bill, 
that— 


The Government of India has accordingly decided to settle the question of jurisdiction 
over European British subjects in such a way as to remove from the Code, at once and 
completely, every judicial disqualification which is based merely on race distinctions. 
With this object the present Bill has been framed. 


It will be observed that this, and this only, was stated by 
Mr. Ilbert to be “the object” of his Bill. Where, oh where, 
is this “object” now? It is clear that Mr. Ibert will have 
to draw up a new “Statement of Objects and Reasons” for Lord 
Ripon’s new proposals; and it seems to me that it will try the 
ingenuity of even that eminent draughtsman, to give colour to the 
pleasing figment that the new Bill is after all only a modified form 
of the old. 

What becomes, under the new Bill, of Lord Ripon’s tilt against 
“anomalies” ? The anomaly complained of by Mr. Gupta was, 
that on leaving the Presidency Magistracy for any judicial charge 
in the interior, he would be disqualified by his race from exercising 
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a certain criminal jurisdiction over Englishmen, which he had 
exercised in Calcutta with general approval and success. If he 
had been told that—due consideration being had for the imme- 
morial rights and usages of the English people—the anomaly 
really consisted in his having exercised (in the public interest, 
and for the more convenient administration of justice) an anomalous 
jurisdiction in Calcutta, there would have been an end of all com- 
plaint. Mr. Gupta, as a reasonable and tolerant man, would have 
felt that the immemorial rights and usages of the English people, 
in demanding that Englishmen and Englishwomen should be tried 
on criminal charges by some (or at least one) of their own race, 
were as much deserving of consideration as the many similar rights 
and usages of the various Indian peoples that are religiously 
respected by their English fellow-subjects. And from this point of 
. view, the anomaly would have ceased to appear objectionable. On 
the contrary, it might have been held as a proof that the tenacity 
of the English, in sticking to their ancient usages in the matter of 
trial by ‘jury (or its equivalent), is not mere bigotry or prejudice. 
Unhappily, Lord Ripon and Mr. Ilbert had got hold of the idea, 
that this English right (or sentiment, if you will) in regard to trial 
by jury, &c., deserved no consideration; and that the anomaly in 
Mr. Gupta’s case consisted in his being deprived of the jurisdiction 
on going into the Mofussil. And now, having laid down this 
intolerant and unjust doctrine, what are they going to do with the 
anomaly? It must happen over and over again to every native 
civilian, who is made a district magistrate or a sessions judge, that 
he will have to revert to his substantive position as a joint-magistrate. 
And every time he does so, there will be (from this point of view) 
a flagrant, glaring anomaly ; for if he had been an Englishman he 
would have retained his full judicial powers, whereas being a native 
he must lose a part of them. And as the whole theory and con- 
tention of Government would make the lost functions seem to be 
of the nature of a privilege or dignity, what a plentiful crop of 
grievances and anomalies is Lord Ripon sowing for his unhappy 
successor to reap ! 

Then, again, under this new Bill, what becomes of Mr. Ilbert’s 
anxiety about removing the “slur,” which no one had ever 
thought of as such until Lord Ripon came to India, but which, 
both the Viceroy and Mr. Ilbert were quite sure rested on the 
native civilians and grieved them, by reason of the state of 
the law? To anyone who assents to Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
maxim—and has any intelligent person yet impugned it ?—that 
“the privilege as to jurisdiction is the privilege of the prisoner, 
not the privilege of the judge,” it must be at once obvious that 
the ‘‘ slur” was a figment of Lord Ripon’s imagination, so long 
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as the law remained as it was. But now, what will be the case ? 
Remember, Government will have brushed aside, by this Bill, and 
by the arguments on which it has been founded, the notion that 
Englishmen have any right (or even any privilege which they can 
reasonably demand to be preserved to them) of trial by their own 
countrymen. And yet Lord Northbrook proposes that no native 
joint magistrate or other native judicial officer, save only district 
magistrates and sessions judges, shall be held qualified to exercise 
criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects in the 
Mofussil; notwithstanding the fact that large numbers of these 
disqualified officers will be magistrates with first-class powers, 
about whose jurisdiction, if they had been Englishmen, there 
could have been no question. Why is this?’ On what grounds 
will Lord Ripon and Mr. Ilbert be able to justify this flagrant 
breach of all the Acts and Proclamations they have been quoting 
during the past year? Obviously, the only ground they will be 
able to allege will be the odious one of “ unfitness ’”"—the invidious 
ground which we, the honest opponents of the whole Ilbert-Bill 
theory, have studiously kept in the background, as entirely 
irrelevant, and in no way necessary to our case against the 
theory! On what other ground, than that of unfitness to try 
European British subjects, will they justify the disqualification of 
native deputy-commissioners in Assam, while they admit the 
qualification of native officers of precisely the same rank in Bengal? 
Here, then, we shall have a very real and palpable “slur,” 
deliberately devised, and cast on the native magistrate, by the 
very Government that has professed so much consideration for 
his feelings. 

Moreover, Lord Northbrook proposes to safeguard this jurisdic- 
tion, even in the cases of native district magistrates and native 
sessions judges, by additional checks suggested by Sir Charles 
Turner, over and above those that have been hitherto thought 
necessary in the case of English magistrates! It is idle to 
pretend that these checks, because they will in future be imposed 
on English magistrates as well as on natives, will therefore imply 
no reflection on the native ; for it is admitted that they have been 
invented solely to meet possible objections to the extension of the 
jurisdiction to native magistrates. Verily, the native magistrate 
may pray to have his reputation preserved from the ‘precious 
balms ” of his officious friends. 

I think I have said enough to show that, from the point of view 
of the supporters of the Ilbert Bill, the new proposals of the 
Government have not a leg to stand upon. They will produce a 
state of things that will be utterly intolerable in whatever aspect 
regarded. And this brings me to the consideration of the light in 
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which these proposals must be regarded by all those who, with 
myself, have bitterly resented the introduction of the Ibert Bill on 
the plain and simple ground that it wantonly attacks a most 
dearly-cherished privilege that the Englishman has inherited from 
his ancestors in England, and has hitherto retained in India with 
the utmost good-will of his native friends and fellow-subjects. 

Lord Ripon, in the debate in Council, at Calcutta, last March, 
said— 

My honorable friend, Mr. Ilbert, in the speech with which he commenced this diseus- 
sion, pointed out that all the safeguards now possessed by Europeans, and all the 
special privileges now enjoyed by them, were left standing by this Bill, except the 
single one of being exempted from the jurisdiction of magistrates who are not European 
British subjects. This Bill leaves all these safeguards standing ; and the Government 
has not the least intention of submitting any proposals now or hereafter, certainly not 
as long as I am here, with the view of interfering with these privileges. 

The absurd attempt to pledge the Government to an impossible 
theory of finality in legislation in any given direction, which these 
words meant if they were worth anything, has long ago been 
abandoned, even in regard to the Radical and sweeping provisions 
of the Ilbert Bill itself. Indeed, the words I have italicised, in 
which the Viceroy referred to the days of the years of his pilgrim- 
age yet remaining—few and evil, like those of Jacob—show that 
Lord Ripon was perfectly aware of the exact period for which he 
could pledge the Government of India. But what chance of 
stability, even for a few brief years—I say nothing of finality—can 
be claimed for an arrangement which stultifies all the theories of its 
proposers, and outrages every principle asserted by its opponents, 
whilst it offers no conceivable advantage of any sort except as “‘ the 
thin end of the wedge” ? 

Elsewhere in the course of the same speech, Lord Ripon endea- 
voured further to recommend the Bill to the English community, 
by repeating that ‘‘ so far as this question is concerned, this is not 
the thin end of the wedge.” The value that ought to be attached 
to any such assertion, even in regard to the original [bert Bill 
itself, has been well illustrated by the course of the controversy 
on that Bill. One of the favourite arguments of the supporters of 
the Bill—and the one that has probably appeared most conclusive 
to people at home who know nothing of India—has been founded 
on an ungenerous use of the concession made by the Anglo-Indian 
community in 1833, when the appointment of native magistrates, 
with criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects, in the 
Presidency towns, was assented to as a special case, and in the 
interests of public convenience. This special case has been quoted, 
almost universally, as a precedent for the Ilbert Bill. Now, the 
discrepancy between the circumstances of the English community 
of a Presidency town—and, I may add, of Ceylon—and those of 
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the English community of the rural districts of India, is so plain 
and palpable, that a little explanation is sufficient to bring it 
home to the mind of any honest doubter, even if he has never 
been in India. The Indian district—the area of jurisdiction of 
a district magistrate, and generally of a sessions judge, with about 
a dozen other European officials, and, perhaps, a few scores of 
non-official Europeans and their families dotted about the country 
in bungalows, frequently distant thirty or forty miles or upwards 
from each other—is a region often larger than Wales, and far 
more populous. On the other hand, the Presidency towns are, for 
all purposes in point, English cities; the Presidency Courts are 
virtually English Courts. Ceylon is only a little larger than the 
largest Indian district, and is not so populous as the Bengal district 
of Maimansiah. Its inhabitants are chiefly Buddhists, free from 
the prejudices of caste: and it possesses an English Governor and 
his suite, with executive and legislative Councils; a High Court 
and a Bar, with many English judges and barristers; a large Civil 
Service under seven heads of districts; an English Bishop with 
his clergy ; a Brigadier-General with English troops; and, above 
all, a numerous English population of planters, merchants, and 
others, with Chambers of Commerce, planters’ clubs and asso- 
ciations, newspapers, and, in fact, all the resources of a powerful 
and highly concentrated English society. 

Notwithstanding these palpable and all-important discrepancies, 
the precedents of Ceylon and the Presidency towns have been con- 
stantly quoted in the present controversy. There has not been the 
slightest scruple about using them as the “ thin end of the wedge.” 
They supplied the main argument in Lord Hartington’s speech in 
Parliament on the subject, which has been reprinted and widely 
circulated as a pamphlet ; and they have doubtless convinced thou- 
sands of people, ignorant of the simple facts I have just mentioned, 
that no great harm is likely to be be done to the English in India 
by the Ibert Bill. If this false analogy has been so freely used, is 
it likely, is it credible, that equally free use will not be made of a 
precedent that will be absolutely to the point, and altogether un- 
answerable ? And how long will it be before the other privileges 
of the Englishman in India—the right to be tried by a mixed jury 
(so insulting, according to Lord Ripon’s theories, to the native 
juryman), the right to the Indian equivalent for habeas corpus, and 
all the other remaining privileges paraded by Mr. Ibert—how long 
will it be before these privileges are pounced upon and taken away 
by the next Viceroy desirous of making a name for himself in the 
Radical Party ? 

This, then, is the first and tlie fatal objection to Lord North- 
brook’s proposals, on the part of those who cannot stand quietly 
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by and see Englishmen deprived of their highly-prized and neces- 
sary liberties and franchises, merely for the glorification of a 
Viceroy, however great and 'good. When once the principle has 
been established, that an Englishman or Englishwoman may 
properly be tried on a criminal charge in the Mofussil by a magis- 
trate not of his or her own race, it matters nothing how small 
may be the present application of the principle. Its extension 
must, from the very nature of the case, be only an affair of time. 
There is not a single constitutional privilege, among all those 
which Englishmen have been accustomed to look upon as their 
sacred and inalienable birthright, which will not sooner or later be 
attacked with unanswerable logical force, when once this principle 
has been admitted; and each successful attack is likely to render 
the Government less scrupulous, and will certainly leave the 
Englishmen and Englishwomen of India more defenceless, than 
before. 

To this it may be added, that the pronounced tendency of the 
present Government of India towards a more rigorous form of 
despotism, which appears to have been regretfully observed by 
the best authorities (such as Mr. Justice Stephen) at home, has 
awakened in India a much stronger feeling than regret; and 
certainly does not make the independent English community more 
eager to give themselves up to the tender mercies of the Viceroy. 
Mr. Justice Stephen, in his last letter to the Times, notices that 
the Government of India, in asking the opinion of the Local 
Governments about the memorandum by Mr. Gupta on which the 
Ibert Bill was subsequently founded, had given them “a strong 
hint as to the answer which they wished to receive”; and though 
he does not blame Lord Ripon personally or his Executive Council 
for this, he adds, “I say distinctly that someone is to blame.” It 
is not alone in the matter of the Ibert Bill that this imperious. 
manner, this tendency to substitute the Viceroy’s sic volo, sic jubeo 
for the advice and concurrence of the experienced officers of the 
administration, has been conspicuous since Lord Ripon’s accession. 
When the subordinate Governments were consulted about the 
Local Self-Government scheme, the Bombay authorities sent up 
to Simla an elaborate and carefully-prepared letter, founded on the 
ripest experience that the Bombay Civil Service could afford, but 
written (in accordance with the traditions of the Civil Service) with 
entire independence, and not at all answering to the Simla cue— 
and the result was the immediate publication of a letter “‘ from the 
Government of India to the Government of Bombay,” very much 
to the effect that the former Government “ regretted” the stupidity 
and incompetence of the latter! And again, the judges of the 
High Court of Calcutta were asked to give their opinion on the 
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proposed Bengal Tenancy Bill ; the Chief Justice submitted a minute 
in which he objected to the revolutionary character of the sug- 
gestions of the Government of India—and in reply, Lord Ripon’s 
Home Secretary wrote a pamphlet in which he described the Chief 
Justice as “‘ an elderly London lawyer,” and politely stated that his 
minute had been pigeon-holed! It is not difficult to establish a 
reign of terror, by means of this sort. Nor has the confidence of 
the Anglo-Indian public in the good faith of the Government been 
increased by the strangely crooked methods which have been 
adopted to bolster up these despotic tendencies with support from 
home, by means of garbled telegrams and other devices, contrived 
(as Mr. Justice Stephen observes with just indignation) “ with 
the obvious though puerile intention of influencing English 
opinion.” 

““The very bad thing about the Bill is its principle—the prin- 
ciple, that is, that by a stroke of the pen we are to establish 
equality, ignoring race-distinctions among a people who themselves 
repudiate the idea in their intercourse with each other, with the 
utmost scorn and aversion.” These are the weighty words of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; and it is obvious that they apply 
to the new Bill as strongly as to the original Ibert Bill. 

Nor is it to the principle of the new Bill, or to the certainty of 
further attacks on the privileges of Englishmen involved in it, 
that the objections of Anglo-Indians will be confined. On the 
contrary, in all the numerous adverse reports of all the experienced 
officers of India, I can hardly find a single argument advanced, 
that does not apply in its full force to the proposed extension 
of the jurisdiction to native district magistrates and native sessions 
judges ; especially if, as I believe to be undoubtedly the case, 
Lord Northbrook’s proposals include statutory civilians nominated 
in India, as well as native competition-wallahs who have visited 
England. And in connection with the last-mentioned point, by 
the way, I would remark that the whole English Press seems to 
me to have erroneously assumed that the “statutory civilians” 
will be excluded from the jurisdiction, by Lord Northbrook’s state- 
ment; and that, therefore, the class of native officers to be admitted 
is a very select and a “ dwindling” one. I can find nothing in 
Lord Northbrook’s words to justify this assumption, except the 
fact that he was silent on this most important point in his second 
speech, when he corrected some far less serious and far less general 
misapprehensions of his meaning. It is to be regretted that the 
point should be allowed to remain in doubt. And I also venture 
to regret the stress laid by Lord Northbrook on the right to a 
mixed jury or to mixed assessors, as ‘‘ safeguards” of an accused 
Englishman ; both because it accentuates the “slur” on native 
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magistrates, and because it is misleading, since the jury system 

only extends to a few special districts, and the assessors (where 
there are any) simply give an opinion which the judge may or 
may not accept. I cannot but think that Lord Northbrook 
ought to have explained to his audience, necessarily entirely 
ignorant of the circumstances, that these “safeguards” are 
practically illusory in the vast majority of cases. 

I most readily admit the great importance of the concessions 
made by the Government in Lord Northbrook’s proposals, conces- 
sions which throw overboard all the principles, and most of the 
details, of the Ilbert Bill. But the practical result is simply this: 
that whereas the Ilbert Bill was to inflict a grievous injury on the 
non-official English community of the whole of India, the new Bill 
(pending further alterations) will exempt from that injury those 
who have the good-fortune to live in non-regulation provinces. In 
other words, the indigo-planters of Bengal and Behar, and the 
railway employés throughout the greater part of the country, are 
to suffer ; the tea-planters of Assam and the Punjab (Kangra, &c.) 
are to be let off. Why? Can any position be more absurdly 
illogical ? I rejoice with the men of Assam, good men and true, 
at the temporary exemption from Lord Ripon’s tender mercies which 
they have obtained. But, I ask, does anyone suppose that such 
a monstrous arrangement can be stable? There is absolutely not 
one single argument that can be used to justify the disfranchise- 
ment of the English community in Bengal, Behar, the North-West 
Provinces, and other “regulation” districts, that does not irre- 
sistibly compel a similar disfranchisement in Assam ; and it is only 
the happy accident of the name—the “ district magistrate ” of 
Bengal is called a ‘‘ deputy-commissioner ” in Assam—that has 
been permitted to save the latter province. The Government has 
shown some dexterity in availing itself of this happy accident of 
the difference in the appellation given to one and the same official 
in different provinces, to hide the absurdity of a proposal obviously 
designed merely to buy off the hostility of Assam. But I am 
confident that the men of Assam will see through this policy of 
divide et impera; whilst its dishonesty will only serve further to 
exasperate the Englishmen of Bengal and the other regulation 
provinces. 

The late Lord Lawrence, in his resolution of the 19th August 
1867, when calling on the local administrations to frame proposals 
for “‘ opening up to natives of ability and character a more impor- 
tant, dignified, and lucrative sphere of employment,” referred to 
the fact that “ natives entrusted with administrative duties have a 
difficulty in dealing with independent Europeans,” ; and directed 
that due regard should be had ‘to the expediency of providing 
VOL. Il. 39 
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English officials of all districts in which European settlers or 
travellers abound.” No Indian statesman has been more solicitous 
for the advancement of our native fellow-subjects than Lord 
Lawrence was; none, with the single exception of Lord Lytton, has 
done more to facilitate their admission to high offices in the State 
with the cordial goodwill of their English colleagues. But he 
had the good sense to see that any measure which made that 
full enfranchisement of natives, which we all desire, in any way 
coincident with, or dependent on, a humiliation or disfranchise- 
ment of Englishmen, or which, as a matter of fact, brought the 
two races into antagonism from a sense of wrong inflicted, must 
not only defeat itself, but also draw in its train infinite troubles. 
Lord Northbrook now feels himself bound to make out the best case 
he can for an absent colleague, from motives of chivalry which 
all will honour, and perhaps not altogether without a wholesome 
dread of the scandal of Lord Ripon’s resignation, which would, of 
course, have followed any less chivalrous support in the Cabinet 
at home. But Lord Northbrook, when Viceroy of India, took 
very good care to follow in Lord Lawrence’s footsteps. 

Lord Ripon and Mr. Ilbert rush in, in the very gaiety of reck- 
lessness, where Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook feared to 
tread ; and the question now is, will Lord Lawrence’s prophecies 
of the disastrous issue be verified? It is, after ali, a matter of 
opinion. Of course, Lord Ripon may be right, and Lord Law- 
rence may be wrong; and 1am well aware the popular Radical 
notion is, that ‘‘ the man in the street” is a far higher authority 
than men of ability and experience, who labour under the disad- 
vantage of being ‘‘ prejudiced”’ by the results of a life-long study 
of such questions. But it is at least worthy of note, that all the 
experienced administrators of Bengal, who have been consulted, 
share Lord Lawrence’s fears, and deprecate Lord Ripon’s light- 
hearted recklessness. The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division 
says that ‘‘ We, who live among the people, and have the best 
possible opportunities of gauging public opinion, tremble for the 
results that must ensue if it becomes law.” The Magistrate of 
the Burdwan district says: ‘I have not the slightest doubt that 
an attempt on the part of a native magistrate to carry out the law 
by imprisoning a European British subject, more especially if of 
the female sex, would lead to a serious disturbance, possibly 
resulting in loss of life.” The Legal Remembrancer says: “I 
quite anticipate that any district in which such a jurisdiction 
were forcibly introduced would very soon be thrown into disorder 
and confusion.” And I might multiply such quotations almost 
indefinitely. Nor is this view confined to Bengal; it is universal 
wherever there is a resident population of Englishmen to be 
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affected by the Bill. For instance, the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Muzaffargarh, Mr. C. E. Gladstone, whom I quote—not because he 
is a near relative of the Prime Minister, but because he has a 
special knowledge of the planting districts of Kangra in the 
Punjab—says: ‘‘I should say that as far as such a small body of 
men could create mutiny, there would be a mutiny in Kangra if a 
native magistrate sent a European planter to jail; this may be 
improper, but I think we must at present take the planters as. 
what they are, not what we would wish them to be.” And Mr. 
Gladstone gives some excellent reasons for his belief that this 


improper feeling on the part of the Englishman is, after all, not a 
very unnatural one. He says— 


Sir Walter Scott’s Scotch Advocate declared that he often felt inclined to kick his 
clients downstairs, their own account of themselves made them appear so mean. But 
he said he found out that they were only angry and therefore unreasonable. A magis- 
trate not knowing English ways, and seeing before him on the one hand an Englishman 
intensely excited and making the worst of his case in consequence, and on the other 
hand a meek individual (who has probably been intensely insolent outside) with the air of 
a suffering martyr, would naturally become indignant at the idea of the brutal Saxon 
trampling on a poor inoffensive ryot ; and yet it often turns out that the swaggering 
Englishman has simply been made a victim of by the meek villager, and I know as a 
fact that the villager who salaams to an official down to the ground can not only cheat 
a non-official European, but be insolent to him to a degree, outside the court. Of this a 
Bengali Babu would know nothing. He meets the Anglo-Indian’s contempt with hatred, 
and however honestly he might wish to decide the case, he would certainly be biassed 
against the Englishman and give full weight to his indiscreet manner and utterances. 
As for the Punjab Rais, my experience is that they would thoroughly dislike to have 
European cases made over to them. The experiment has, as yet, to be tried, I believe, 
of introducing Bengali magistrates among the manly Punjabi people. The magistrates 
who would be invested would probably be Raises. The Punjab Rais, as far as I have 
seen, has a great respect for Englishmen, and I should greatly doubt whether an 
Englishman who richly deserved fining or imprisonment would ever get it. There are 
black sheep among English planters, as I have seen, who are capable of every kind of 
meanness, and on whose statement I would not rely fora moment. The other planters 
would probably delight to see a European magistrate punish such a one, but his punish- 
ment by a Bengali Babu would probably be resented by them as a body. This perhaps. 
should not influence us, but then it does not appear what use there would be in trying 
a Bengali in the Punjab and raising the question. Further, there would be the real fear 
on the planters, that a foreigner who did not understand them would convict them on 
what was really false evidence. The worst fear they would have would be that their 
wives might be dragged into court on a false charge before a foreigner who would not 
understand their ways. A proper-minded Englishwoman dislikes going into court as 
much as any pardah nashin can do, and should not be exposed to it, if possible. At 
present she is not much exposed to it; under the contemplated arrangement she would 
be. I think the Punjab Rais would be as much annoyed at having an Englishwoman 
of respectability in court before him as an English magistrate would be, and that he 
would consider it no privilege at all. Moreover, the Rais would not be able, as an 
English magistrate could do, to distinguish between a modest English lady and a mas- 
culine and over-bearing woman. They would to him be all Mem-Suahibs entitled to 
respect, whose word was beyond suspicion. Though he might be able to distinguish 
between an English gentleman of honourable feeling and an unworthy Englishman with 
good clothes, he would not be able to distinguish in the case of ladies. He has met 
gentlemen and pseudo-gentlemen: of ladies he knows nothing. It may be answered 
that if natives, and educated ones to boot, should not try English men and women, 
because of their ignorance of their ways and manners, a native should not be liable to 
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be tried by an Englishman. I would reply that, in cases triable by a first-class Magis- 
trate, I would always allow a native to be tried by a native magistrate, if he wished it 
In conclusion, I would say that I doubt if legally an Englishman can be tried by a 
native. It is his birthright to be tried by his peers. By coming to India he does not 
cease to be a subject of Her Majesty. It may be said that Englishmen should not have 
invested their capital in the country till they were assured that they would not be tried 
by natives. But their capital was often locked up in the country long before there was 
any idea of taking any such step as is now contemplated, and that had the present 
Bill been foreseen, much capital would have been kept out of the country. It is the 
birthright of certain native ladies to be pardah nashins, of certain Rajas and others to 
be exempt from attendance in court; of Mussalmans to marry four wives. The 
Englishman does not ask that his wife should be considered pardah nashin; he does 
not object to go to court; and he does not want four wives. His birthright is to be 
tried by his peers. We do not interfere with the birthright of the natives, and there is 
no reason to interfere with the birthright of the Englishmen. The natives have so many 
privileges of their own that to try to make everybody equal by taking away the 
Englishman’s sole birthright, appears like giving to him that hath, by taking away from 
hjm that hath not even that he hath. 


The desperate energy with which this birthright is clung to by 
the railway employés and other English working-men of India— 
who, after all, know better than any others where the shoe is likely 
to pinch, and who outnumber the non-official English of a higher 
class in the proportion of at least ten to one—is surely sufficiently 
attested by their having subscribed their hard-earned wages to send 
home a representative to plead their cause with the English public. 
This delegate, Mr. Atkins, has been taunted by the Bradford 
Observer, and other Radical newspapers, with being the paid agent 
of the Indian working-men; as if it were possible that a bond fide 
delegate of that class—Mr. Atkins is the Secretary of the Railway 
Servants’ Association at Allahabad, and was himself for many years 
an engine-driver on the Indian railways—could afford to undertake 
such a mission at his own expense! Mr. Atkins was deputed by 
resolutions passed in public meetings of the Working-men’s 
Associations at Calcutta, Assensole, Dinapur, Buxar, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Gosainganj, Bandikoi, Nagpur, Chhattisgarh, Lahore, 
Jhelum, Sukkur, Bombay, Vepery (Madras). Perambore (Madras), 
Royapuram (Madras), Pothanore, and, I believe, elsewhere. At 
some of these meetings the men agreed to subscribe each of them 
a certain number of days’ wages; and, to my thinking, a nobler 
instance of self-help has seldom been heard of, even among 
Englishmen. Mr. Atkins has neither asked nor received, up to the 
present moment, the slightest aid or countenance from the London 
Committee of Anglo-Indians—a fact which I am free to confess 
that personally (speaking only for myself, and not as a member of 
that Committee) I think much to be regretted; for his addresses, 
as far as I have heard or read them, have seemed to me to be not 
only able, but singularly free from those extreme prejudices which 
are supposed to be characteristic of the class he represents ; and, 
even if they had been otherwise, I think that the feelings, and even 
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the prejudices of that class, constitute a political fact which ought 
not to be ignored altogether by wise statesmen. 

I think it is impossible to doubt that the bitterness of feeling 
among the Englishmen of India, who now feel very much like rats 
hunted by Lord Ripon into a corner, has very much increased since 
the opinions of Mr. Gladstone, and the others I have quoted, were 
given. Some most deplorably violent language has been used at 
the recent meetings in Silchar, in Behar, and even in Calcutta ; 
and that, too, by men who are men of the world, and know well 
enough that, by using such language they are greatly damaging 
their cause with us at home, who contemplate their unphilosophical 
despair from the snug vantage-ground of a London arm-chair. 

But, however serenely we may condemn this foolish and des- 
perate violence, I appeal to my fellow-countrymen—as nearly 
the whole body of Anglo-Indians have appealed over and over 
again to the Viceroy and to the Home Government—is it worth 
while, for the sake of the paltry, illogical measure to which the 
Ilbert Bill has now been “whittled down,” to drive these men 
further and further into a corner? I know that bitter words of 
hatred have been spoken, by some of the greatest men in England, 
of the ‘spirit of ascendency ” which is falsely supposed to be at 
the bottom of all this panic. But every class of the English in 
India has come forward indignantly to repudiate the shameful 
accusation; and even the leader of the native press in India, the 
ablest and most influential native supporter of the Ibert Bill, has 
felt bound to say that the non-official Anglo-Indians are calumniated 
by such charges. This is what the Hindoo Patriot says :— 

We cannot sufficiently thank Mr. Gladstone for his firm adherence to the principle of 
the Bill. We confess we do not take such an uncharitable view of the non-official or 
resident Europeans in India as he does. Whatever was the feeling among them at the 
time of the Mutiny or immediately after, that feeling had until the present agitation 
materially changed. They had identified themselves with the children of the soil, and 
were going hand-in-hand in the advocacy of necessary and wholesome reforms. They 
backed the natives in advocating reduction of expenditure, reduction of taxation, and 
the reform of the financial and administrative machinery of the State. If the police 
oppressed, they were loud in denouncing it. If the executive officers were high-handed, 
they were not slow in condemning them. It is only in connection with the Ibert Bill 
they have, as we hold, diverged from the right path; we have ventured to tell them 
from the beginning that they have been egregiously mistaken, but they have their own 
sentiments and wishes, and they are as much entitled to cherish them as we consider 
ourselves entitled to cherish ours. We, therefore, think that Mr. Gladstone would have 


done well if he had put the necessity of passing the Bill on the broad ground of even- 
handed justice, instead of that of checking the race-ascendency of the resident 


Europeans in India. 

Lord Ripon will hardly contend—or, at least, he would not con- 
tend, if he were in the habit of thinking the experience of officers 
who have spent their lives in India more trustworthy than his 
own crude @ priori notions—that any serious difficulty would 
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attend the complete withdrawal of the Bill. Few can speak with 
more authority on this question than the Chief Commissioner of 
Rajputina. No officer knows the natives better, or has been on 
more friendly terms with them; and every Anglo-Indian is aware 
that he has had special opportunities, as head of the Secret Police, 
of learning their real views and secret opinions. And he says :— 

I have no doubt that if the Bill is withdrawn, and if it is seen that the Government 
are resolved to abide by the settlement of the question arrived at in 1872, any soreness 


which may have been produced by the heated discussions of the last few months will 
gradually pass away. 


This opinion is confirmed by nearly every.report of the local 
authorities lately sent in. I assert most positively that no Indian 
officer of experience would dare to maintain that the agitation for 
the Bill in the educated native community, born of Lord Ripon’s 
suggestions, has penetrated any further than the merest fringe of 
a minute section of the Indian people. There is not a single 
native statesman of the very first class—I mean men like Sir 
Madhava Rao and Sir Dinkar Rao—who has not condemned the 
Bill, or asked for its withdrawal. Some of the best and noblest 
arguments against the Bill are to be found in the report of Mr. 
Badshah, of the Bengal Civil Service, who is himself one of those 
who would be ere long the recipients of Mr. Ilbert’s odious gifts. 
And, indeed, it seem to me to be a most remarkable fact, and one 
that has not yet attracted the attention it deserves, that out of 
sixty-four natives consulted by the Indian Government, no less 
than fifteen advised the total withdrawal of the Bill, whilst only 
forty-nine voted either for it or for a modification of it. When we 
remember the artful way in which the measure was dressed up to 
flatter the perfectly honourable and natural race-pride of the 
natives, while its persecuting aspect (as ‘‘ checking the spirit of 
ascendency”’ of Englishmen) was concealed—and when, further, 
we remember the immense influence exercised on loyal natives by 
the Viceroy’s name, and that the Viceroy was generally supposed 
to take a keen personal interest in the Bill—the fact that very 
nearly 25 per cent. of those who were honoured by being consulted 
had the independence and the conscientiousness to refuse to be 
parties to it in any shape, is one of the highest significance. 

Further, a curious accident has enabled us actually to ascertain, 
as a matter of fact, what would be the attitude of the native press 
if the Bill were to be altogether withdrawn. Last session, it will 
be remembered, the ‘‘ Criminal Procedure Bill,” then pending in 
the Imperial Parliament—of course, the English Bill—was with- 
drawn. Reuter’s agency telegraphed the fact to India baldly, 
without specifying what ‘ Criminal Procedure Bill” had been 
withdrawn. Of course everyone supposed the Ibert Bill was 
meant, and for a short time the happy restful dream was believed 
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in as a reality. And this is how the Journal of the Anjuman-i- 
Puyab, the leading native paper of the Punjab, described the 
reception of the news by the Native Press :— 


The announcement of the withdrawal of the English Criminal Procedure Bill has 
been so widely misunderstood by native papers to apply to the Ilbert Bill that we 
actually have in evidence the very criticisms that would be passed upon such with- 
drawal by the Native Press. Of course, the supposed withdrawal is generally 
regretted, and regarded as a blow to the hopes of the people; but we notice that the 
Koh-i-Noor does not see reason to indulge in any alarm on the subject, being of opinion 
that the Bill did not confer any great boon on the people of this country. 


What, then, is it that stands in the way of this peaceful con- 
summation? Clearly nothing but Lord Ripon’s amour propre—a 
feeling deserving of the utmost consideration within certain limits— 
-and the fear of his resignation hanging over the heads of the 
Cabinet. But is it really necessary that the Viceroy should resign, 
if the Bill be withdrawn by himself? Mr. Gladstone was not of 
this opinion in the case of the Suez Canal scheme. The most 
ardent admirer of the Viceroy—even Mr. Ilbert—must admit that 
a little mild penance will really not come amiss to Lord Ripon, 
after his amazing indiscretion in committing himself to the Bill 
first, and asking the experts’ opinions about it afterwards. More- 
over, His Excellency has erred in good company ; for one of the 
most discreet members of the Cabinet declared from his place in 
Parliament that, though “the full reports have not yet been 
received” (sic), still ‘it would be an error, a fatal error, to 
withdraw” the Bill. These words were spoken on _ the 
strength of information that now seems to have been hardly 
more authentic than that conveyed in Reuter’s famous tele- 
grams on the subject. No one, who has any knowledge of the 
usages and traditions of the Indian Government, can doubt for a 
moment what must have been the fate of the Bill, if the “full 
reports” now received had come before an unpledged Viceroy. 
Surely, never in history has there been an occasion when such 
awful risks have been incurred, merely for the lack of a little mag- 
nanimity, as must be incurred if Lord Northbrook’s proposals be 
insisted on to save Lord Ripon’s self-esteem. It is obviously idle 
to talk of the prestige of the English Government being injured by 
the withdrawal of a measure that is condemned, and that is known 
to be condemned, by virtually every Englishman in India except 
Lord Ripon and Mr. Ibert. As the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
well says in his report: ‘“‘It need be no cause of shame to the 
‘Government of India to admit that one step in advance has been 
proposed too soon, and should be receded from”; and many of the 
best men in India, in the same set of reports, have echoed the sen- 
timent with which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal closed his 
speech in the debate of March last, when he pointed out that the 
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frank admission of a blunder is, after all, the wisest and most 
English course, and, indeed, the only course consistent with true 
manliness of character. Lord Ripon may well afford to put aside 
any petty vanity about his statesmanship, if by so doing he can 
once more give the land peace, and atone for some at least of the 
irreparable mischief that has been caused by the introduction of 
the measure at all. The Bill, as now modified, abandons the 
principle invoked by its authors as the only justification for its. 
introduction. To goon with it, in its present form, is like burning 
down a house deliberately for the sake of roasting an egg that is 
already addled. By so doing, Lord Ripon will virtually say to the 
English in India: ‘‘ I cannot combat your arguments. I cannot 
justify, and dare not pass, the Bill I intended to pass. And so far 
you have prevailed. But I am very angry with you for putting me 
in this position; and, therefore, I shall do what little I can to. 
insult and annoy you.” 
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THE NEW INDIAN RENT BILL. 


In 1786, when Lord Cornwallis came to India, the province of 
Bengal and Behar, now containing a flourishing population 
of some seventy millions, was in the last extremity of decay. 
Despoiled by successive conquerors, it had been handed over, by 
a degenerate descendant of the great Akbar, to the East India 
Company, in return for pecuniary and other assistance. That 
Company, whilom traders, bewildered by their new duties as 
sovereigns, and already involved in furious wars, were fain to 
continue the native administration of the last rapacious Mahom- 
medan ruler. Then came a devastating famine. With financial 
ruin staring him in the face, Lord Cornwallis signed the Procla- 
mation which set forth the terms of what is called the Permanent 
Settlement. 

In India, all the land belongs to the State. The cultivator 
occupies it, and pays rent to the State. The rent is a proportion 
of the value of the actual crop grown. In ancient Hindoo times, 
this proportion varied from one-twelfth to one-fourth. In Akbar’s 
time (1556-1605), the maximum was one-third. In different parts 
of India, the rent is collected under innumerable varieties of 
method. In Bengal in 1793, the arrangement was this :—The 
whole country was held in large properties, in each of which 
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reigned, almost without control, an hereditary potentate, called a 
zemindar. He had the entire management of the assessment and: 
collection of the rent from the cultivators, which rent, after 
deducting ten per cent. for expenses of collection, and ten per cent. 
for his own dignity and emolument, he was bound to pay to the 
State. 

But the Mahommedan Governments, and that of the East India 
Company, had, for many years, been always demanding increased 
rents; and often more than the zemindar admitted to be due. 
Therefore, though prevented by law from ousting him, the 
Government often temporarily superseded the zemindar, by a 
contractor, or even by Government officials. These, armed with 
military assistance, exacted direct from the cultivators the full, or 
more than the full, demand of Government; paid the zemindar 
his legal, though unearned, percentage, embezzled what they 
could, and satisfied Government with the remainder. 

Under this system, it is stated by authority that the proportion 
of the value of his crop which the cultivator had to pay as rent 
amounted to no less than three-fifths. 

Under the Permanent Settlement which Lord Cornwallis made, 
the State gave up its claim to the rent altogether. This, in future, 
was to belong to the zemindar. In return, the zemindar was 
to surrender all his sovereign or quasi-sovereign powers. He was 
to be subject, in his dealings with the cultivators and in other 
matters, to the jurisdiction of courts of law; and he was to 
punctually pay to Government a certain fixed sum annually 
(settled after a more or less detailed inquiry, at the highest figure 
ever realised); in default of payment of which, his property was 
liable to immediate sale. As set-off for the very high assess- 
ment, the zemindar was to enjoy undisturbed all benefits from 
improvement. 

It is of the essence of this agreement that the State abandoned, 
along with its right to the rent, the power, should better times 
arise, of restoring the cultivator to his ancient position, by 
reducing the proportion of its demand upon him; and the rate 
at which the contract sum was fixed equally precluded the 
zemindar from this course. The State, however, as we have seen, 
provided in the compact for the security of the cultivators; and 
it also, in general terms, reserved its inherent right to “ legislate 
for” their ‘‘ welfare and protection.” 

The bargain, solemnly made, was accepted; but at first the 
zemindars had the worst of it. Deprived of so much of their 
power, they failed to realize the high proportion required for the 
payment of the contract sum. Most of them were sold up, and 
their immediate successors fared no better. 
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Gradually, improvement supervened ; and by the middle of this 
century, the rents from an enlarged and better-cultivated area, 
though levied at a greatly-decreased ratio to the value of the crop 
(one sixth to one twentieth), yielded an enormous margin above 
the contract sum. Thus, by the mere operation of a fixed demand 
in a reign of law, a vast capital had accumulated, and the culti- 
vator regained his old position. 

But there was another side to the picture. Averse to labour, 
apprehensive of the risk of management, and following their an- 
cestral instincts (which former Governments had strictly repressed, 
but the present encouraged by its own example), the land-holders 
had under-let their lands. Wholly unchecked, sub-infeudation 
grew rapidly. A chain of middle-men, protected by perpetual 
leases at fixed rents, stepped in and absorbed the increasing 
margin of the rent. It is this class—engaged in other pursuits, 
not wholly dependent on, but closely bound up with, the land 
revenue system—which forms the mass of the middle class of the 
country. 

Similarly, the cultivator, profiting by the increased proportion 
of the produce of the soil left in his possession, largely relinquished 
his agriculture, and sub-let his lands; not indeed at rates so high 
as ruled in Lord Cornwallis’s days, but at the highest rates he 
could obtain. 

Thus in the face of vastly increased production the landlord was 
discontented, and the actual cultivator poor. The former demanded 
a larger share of the produce, the latter complained of rack-rents 
and exaction. 

It was the old cultivator, now become a middle-man, who was 
the cause of all this. The whole process of sub-infeudation, 
including the change in his status, and the rise of a new class of 
tillers, had passed almost unnoticed by the legislature. He was 
still by law, as regards the zemindar, the cultivator of the soil, 
though he might long ago have let his fields and betaken himself 
to other employment: as regards the unprotected actual cultivator, 
he was too often a harsh and exacting landlord. As a wily evader 
of obligations he made the name of cultivator odious to the 
zemindar : as an unscrupulous rack-renter, he caused the name of 
zemindar to be unfavourably regarded by Government. 

Such was the aspect of affairs in 1859, when the Government, 
perceiving discontent at both ends of the chain, somewhat hastily 
interfered and passed the celebrated Act X. 

By this Act wholesome restrictions were placed on distraint, and 
an ineffectual, only because ill-drafted, provision was made for 
enhancement of insufficient rents. But, burning to protect the 
tiller of the soil, the Government, from sheer neglect of the infor- 
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mation in the record rooms, created and conferred a “ fixed tenure 
and a fair rent” not on the actual cultivator, the new, ignored, 
unprotected husbandman, who tilled the soil and produced the 
wealth of Bengal; but on the class of old cultivators, which was 
rapidly becoming functionless. Only a definition was wanting to 
make Act X. of 1859 a noble law. 

To do what it did the Government had to break the Permanent 
Settlement : and who would have cavilled, if the problem had been 
solved ? But it was not so. The benevolence of Government was 
wasted on a class of middle-men, containing, indeed, some who still 
cultivated, but largely composed of rack-renting, usurious money- 
lenders. 

Act X. of 1859 was received by the zemindars with much alarm 
and dissatisfaction. The grave error which vitiated its treatment 
of the cultivator was not immediately patent, but in time became 
generally admitted. There was a widespread feeling that none of 
the objects proposed had been attained. But the Government, un- 
willing to rescind privileges ostentatiously bestowed, and forcibly 
awakened to a sense of its ignorance, took no action. Meanwhile 
an energetic policy of development, bringing unexampled, if only 
temporary, prosperity to the actual cultivator, had rendered the 
whole landed interest quiescent, if not contented. It was the 
imposition by Government—in violation, as was alleged, of the 
Permanent Settlement—of new cesses upon the land, which at length 
revived the question. To collect these cesses required the cordial 
co-operation of the zemindars. To conciliate expected opposition 
on their part, rather than to satisfy any definite demand, a pledge 
was given in 1877 that the law should be amended with a view to 
remove the difficulties admittedly encountered in the collection of 
rent. Soon after, a Commission was appointed in fulfilment of this 
pledge, but with instructions to take up the whole question of the 
land. 

It was earnestly hoped by all who had practical acquaintance 
with the land system, that the appointment of this Commission 
would result not only in securing the object for which it was 
specially convoked, but in such a grapple with the land question, 
especially as regards the great subject of sub-infeudation, as would 
lead to correction, or, at least, restriction, of the working of the 
erroneous legislation of 1859, and place the actual cultivator, and 
not a middle-man filching his name, in a satisfactory position. 
Unless so much could be done, it was felt that it would be better to 
leave the law as it stood. 

The newly-appointed Rent Commission was composed of able men, 
but only one official member had much personal revenue experience. 
It was not, however, left destitute of light from without. 
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The Famine Commission, appointed in England, and combining 
European knowledge with an extensive Oriental observation, was 
sitting about this time. They found occasion to discuss the question 
of occupancy rights, and the propriety of strengthening them by 
making them transferable. But turning from this point, they say 
in their report :-— 


The question of sub-letting seems to us of even greater importance. The more 
valuable the occupancy right becomes by reason of such measures of protection as we 
have advocated, the more need there will be of guarding against a custom which is 
everywhere prevalent in India, under which the privileged tenant is apt to turn into a 
middle-man, sub-letting the land, and living on the difference between the rack-rent 
and the privileged rate secured him by the law. The occupancy right can only be 
beneficial to the community when enjoyed by a bond jide cultivator, and the object of 
the law should be to prevent anyone who is not a bond fide cultivator from acquiring 
or retaining such rights. If this can be secured, the chief danger in the way of 
making such rights marketable will be removed, for they will not be able to pass into 
the hands of money-lenders ; and if a tenant who becomes deeply involved is sold up,. 
his land will pass to another tenant. 

These are weighty words, and they were not without an echo. 
in the Commission itself. Dr. Field, one of the members, who 
had been deputed to draw up a digest of the existing law, supple- 
mented by suggestions for legislation where it might be found 
imperfect or obsolete, did not fail to lay before the Rent Com- 
mission its defects in respect to the incidence of the occupancy 
right. As an explanation to his proposed section, No. XXI., he 
points out that the object of “a right of occupancy is to encourage 
agriculture” ... ‘such encouragement will, it is apprehended, 
be afforded by securing the cultivator from arbitrary eviction ; but 
it would be contrary to the policy and intention of the Legislature 
to allow a productive cultivator to convert himself into an 
unproductive middle-man, and, therefore, sub-letting in future (by 
the cultivator who has acquired a right of occupancy) is prohibited.” 

Nor was another, and he the most experienced member of the 
Commission, backward in pointing out the necessity of thoroughly 

dealing with the question of sub-infeudation. Mr. H. L. Harrison, 
after quoting Mr. Bayley, to show that even in 1810 the condition 
of the cultivator was unsatisfactory, owing to the interposition of 
middle-men, cites his own experience (with which every revenue 
officer will agree) that ‘“‘the utmost rack-renting is to be found 
when the right of occupancy falls into the hands of Mahajans 
(money-lenders) or other persons who do not cultivate themselves, 
but sublet to korfa ryots (actual cultivators).” He goes on to 
say, ‘‘ From the very outset I always maintained that the question 
of sub-letting was the cardinal point,” and he adds : 


It comes, therefore, to this: The Permanent Settlement recognises the occupancy 
right in the resident cultivator. Act X. of 1859 recognizes it in someone who may be- 
the actual cultivator, or who may not, while it refuses it to the actual cultivator, if his 
lessor happens to be an old ryot ‘cultivator) and not a zemindar. We are now placed 
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in this dilemma: Either we must perpetuate this injustice which slipped in, as it were, 
by a side wind; or we must create a second occupancy right in the same land; or we 
must go back to the principles of the Permanent Settlement, and prevent any further 
sub-letting of the occupancy right. 

In this passage Mr. Harrison calls the sub-letting occupancy 
cultivator ‘‘ the worst rack-renter.” By this he means worse than 
the zemindar, worse than any of the intermediate holders intro- 
duced by the zemindar. For this there are several practical 
reasons, some of which will occur to the reader, and on which I 
shall not dwell. But there is one historical reason of great im- 
portance. The intermediate holder created by the zemindar 
necessarily absorbs a portion of those profits which previously 
went to the zemindar ; but the cultivator who sub-lets and betakes 
himself to other employment absorbs a portion of the profits of 
cultivation. The leaseholding middle-man is an incubus on the 
rent, but the gi-devant cultivator is a parasite on the residuum 
which the policy of the State has always held sacred for the 
subsistence of the agency which renders the soil profitable. He 
does not drink at the spring, but taps the reservoirs from which 
the spring is nourished. 

Hence it is that the Famine Commission, in continuation of 
the passage above quoted from their report, do not hesitate to 
recommend his excision. 


“Tf,” they say, “a tenant for a long period fails to keep up the stock required for 
cultivating his land, or otherwise ceases to be, by occupation and habit, a bond fide 
cultivator, the rights he or his ancestor acquired by cultivating the soil might reason- 
ably pass from him to the person who, having become the actual cultivator, occupies 


his place.” 

The most influential member of the Committee, however, whose 
experience dated from after the passing of Act X. of 1859, was, 
it may be said, enamoured of the occupancy right then created, in 
the abstract and without reference to its incidence. He argued 
that “ the ryot’s” (i.e. the parasite’s) “ right has, by lapse of time 
and advancing prices, become generally a thing of real value,” and 
asserted that he could ‘‘ support: no proposal which tends to con- 
fiscate this or to limit it in an arbitrary unconstitutional way.” 

This view unfortunately prevailed, and the Rent Commissioners, 
after much perturbation of spirit, and in the enforced absence of 
Mr. Harrison, who had left the country, subscribed, though not 
unanimously, the following decision on this momentous point :— 


We have seriously considered whether the acquisition of a right of occupancy should 
not be limited in all cases to the actual cultivator of the soil. Having examined the 
subject in all its bearings, we have come to the conolusion that such a rule. if laid 
down, would exercise a disturbing influence, the immediate benefit to be derived from 
which appears doubtful to some of us, and the ultimate consequences of which none of 
us can pretend to forecast with any reasonable certainty. If all korfas or under-ryots 
were converted into ryots, having, or able to acquire, a right of occupancy, some of us 
‘think that the rate of rent of occupancy ryots would be forced up to such a point 
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that a right of occupancy would be valueless, as it would be necessary to convert the 
superior ryot into a tenure-holder or under-tenure-holder, and to take the present korfa 
rates of rent as the measure of the rates to be hereafter payable by the occupancy ryot. 


This is not very clear, but the reasoning is in simple terms this. 
The actual cultivator who holds under the present occupancy ryots 
pays a high rate, which it is impracticable to lower; therefore a 
right of occupancy will be valueless to him. Therefore we will 
conf ‘ie it to the middle-man, whose rent is lower, and we will do 
ruthing, nothing at all, for the actual cultivator who holds under 
those middle-men. 

But is not a right of occupancy—security, as Dr. Field calls it, 
from arbitrary eviction—a thing valuable in itself? In former 
times it was held so. At the time of the Permanent Settlement it 
carried with it no rent privilege. There is extant a report of 
certain land commissioners appointed in 1776, in which it is 
distinctly stated that the cultivators who then enjoyed this right 
“generally pay the highest rent for the lands which they hold.” 
Act X. of 1859 itself only provided that the right of occupancy 
should entitle the holder to pay rent at fair rates, and Sir Henry 
Ricketts, one of the framers of that Act, has publicly asserted that 
by a fair rent was meant the market-rate. But be this as it may, 
the fact that the class which obtained « right of occupancy under 
Act X. of 1859 may now be holding at rates below the market- 
rate, is surely no reason why the right of occupancy should be 
denied to the actual cultivator. Again, if a right of occupancy, to 
be extended to the actual cultivator and taken away from parasitic 

‘middlemen, should include protection from arbitrary enhancement, 
would it be valueless then? We have seen how the “ lapse of time 
and advancing prices” have, without any actual diminution of 
rent, improved the position of protected holders. Why should not 
the actual cultivator partake of future prosperity? Surely never 
shallower argument was used for bad statesmanship. 

The reader is now prepared to understand the principle on which 
the proposed legislation has been framed. It is to increase the 
privileges and protection afforded by the occupancy right, and 
facilitate its acquirement by every member of the class to which it 
is at present confined, but to refuse it, even in its barest form, to 
the actual cultivator holding under that class. All the recom- 
mendations of the Famine Commission are to be carried out, 
except the one which they consider essential. The occupancy 
right is to be transferable and heritable as “other immoveable 
property.” Elaborate precautions are taken to ensure that it shall 
carry with it a privileged rate of rent; but so far from “ guarding 
against” the “‘ privileged tenant’ becoming a ‘‘ middle-man,” he 
is expressly permitted to do so whenever and however he pleases. 
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It would take too much space here to detail the various objec- 
tionable provisions of the Bill. It is sufficient to state that both 
the zemindar and the actual cultivator are plundered to raise the 
position of this parasitic middle-man; that all contracts are avoided 
for this end, and that the provisions are retrospective. 

The zemindars of Bengal and Behar, who have been loyal to the 
English Government for 120 years, are deeply alarmed and gravely 
discontented. They have, for the first time since our rule began, 
combined to oppose the measures of their Government. Two well- 
drawn petitions have been presented by them to the House of 
Commons, and it is hoped that they will command attention. 
They will well repay perusal. 

The actual cultivator is unable so to make his voice heard. He 
is not without eloquent friends in England, but their knowledge is 
not on a par with their benevolence or talents. I have endeavoured 
to elucidate his case, but I make no appeal ad misericordiam. The 
matter is one of State policy. By universal consent in the East, the 
prosperity of the actual cultivator lies at the root of all tranquillity, 
happiness, and good government. In Oriental countries the landed 
interest holds the position that Lords and Commons, landlords 
and tenants, manufacturers and operatives all combined, if such 
were possible, hold in English politics. No other interest is impor- — 
tant, compared with the agricultural interest, and nothing in the 
agricultural interest is important compared with that of the culti- 
vator. No nineteenth-century euphemism, no foisting of another 
class to take his name and intercept his claims, will avail. Act X. 
was mischievous because it hid the truth under specious pre- 
tences. The proposed law is worse, because it slurs over, patches, 
bolsters up, and perpetuates the mischief of Act X. 

We hear much of doctrinaire legislation. I do not remember 
ever to have seen the phrase defined; but to worship an abstract 
right, because of its intrinsic beauty, and then to confer it oa a 
class which has no claim to it, seems to be one form, at all events, 
of this false policy. 


FLEEtwoop H. PELLEW. 


ANOTHER TALK WITH CORKHOUSE. 


[Tue ensuing Dialogue, sent us by Lord Sangfroid shortly before the 
Review was sent to press, seems to us so instructive, and bears so 
directly on the domestic politics of the past month, that we have put 
Current Politics aside in order to make room for it.—Te Eprrors.] 

* * * * 


You gave so hospitable a reception to the account I gave you of 
“A Stroll with Corkhouse,” that I feel tempted to send you a 
hurried and somewhat compressed report of a talk I had with that 
interesting person a day or two ago at a house in a hunting 
country, where we both were guests. Corkhouse does not hunt, 
thinking it contrary to humanitarian principles to minister, how- 
ever indirectly, to the killing of anything, unless he happens to 
want to eat it, or it eats something he wants to eat himself. 
Accordingly, while we were riding across country, he was killing 
slugs in the kitchen garden, as he described to us with much pride 
on our return from a blank day; for the slugs, as he said, were 
spoiling the celery. But, in the evening, I managed to get some of 
his delightful society. I found him in unusually bad spirits, not 
to say bad temper. However, by dint of persistence, I at length 
-extracted from him much wisdom, of which the following dialogue 
between us represents only a part. 
Myself.—What is the matter, Corkhouse? You seem out of 
sorts? Has anything gone wrong? You surely are not bothering 
yourself about such a trifle as the ugly look of things in the 


Soudan, or the result of the York Election, vexing though this 
last is. 


Corkhouse.-—No! 

Myself.—By Jove! it looks as if a sixth of the people who 
voted for us at the General Election did so because they were 
bribed, and no longer vote now that bribery is done away with. 
It will be a pretty business should it turn out that in passing the 
Corrupt Practices Bill the Liberal Party have cut away the bough 
upon which they were sitting. 

Corkhouse.—So it will. But it is not that. It is that article 
of Lord Salisbury’s in the National Review. A most mischievous 
article ; a wicked article in fact. 

Myself.—Yes. But Mr. Chamberlain is going to answer it; and 
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that will put matters straight, for I don’t think Lord Salisbury 
will answer Mr. Chamberlain. 

Corkhouse.—But fancy a great territorial noble writing a paper 
that is rank Socialism. 

Myself.—But is it? I have not read it; I never read such 
things; but I see the Times and Standard concur in declaring it is 
nothing of the kind. Still I can quite understand that some of 
our people should consider it good policy to create the impression 
that it is Socialistic ; and, therefore, I scarcely see why that should 
annoy you. 

Corkhouse.-—Well, look at it in this way. A number of our 
people, notably in the Pall Mall Gazette, animated, no doubt, by 
the best intentions—— 

Myself.—The best Party intentions. 

Corkhouse.—Quite so ; animated by the best intentions, as I said, 
hastened to disseminate the impression that Lord Salisbury had 
turned Socialist ; whereupon a number of the poor voters in several 
of the constituencies seized upon the news with avidity, and, I fear, 
the result is that much sympathy has thereby been aroused for the 
Conservative Party in several boroughs where we thought ourselves 
safe. Actually my own seat is, I am told, endangered. 

Myself—You don’t say so! Then, indeed, Lord Salisbury is a 
dangerous man, and ought not to be allowed to go at large. But 
surely it will be easy now that this particular interpretation of 
the article on ‘‘ Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings” is seen to be 
so mischievous to show that it is all a mistake, to correct the 
impression, and to convince the people we have unwittingly, or 
at least unwisely, misled, them, and that Lord Salisbury is not a 
Socialist after all! 

Corkhouse.—To some extent, no doubt, that will be possible, and 
it is now being done. But there is some danger in that course, 
also; for, you see, we have now to prove that Lord Salisbury is 
not a Socialist to those of our own supporters who would only be 
too delighted if he were. 

Myself.—Ha! I begin to see. Yes, yes! the position is a very 
awkward one. First, Lord Salisbury writes an article that is not 
in reality Socialistic at all, but which shows warm and reasonable 
sympathy with labourers and artisans ; and the fact of his showing 
this sympathy so mischievous from a Party point of view, that it 
was necessary to correct the result by raising the cry that he was 
preaching rank Communism. 

Corkhouse.-—You put it a little—er—er—nakedly; but—er— 
perhaps—well, it was more or less like that. 

Myself.—Just so. Then what next occurred, as I understand 
you, was this. A number of Radical voters, on being told that 
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Lord Salisbury is a Socialist, forthwith said, ‘‘Then he’s the 
leader for us, and we shall vote for Conservative candidates at the 
next election.” Is that so? 

Corkhouse.—It is, unfortunately ; and can you imagine anything 
more annoying, or more injurious to the highest welfare of the 
State, the interests of humanity, and the union of the Liberal 
Party ? 

Myself.—To tell the truth, I cannot. But let us pursue the 
process, and see what further has happened. 

Corkhouse.—If you have read the speeches of Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and Mr. Forster, you will see what it 
is that occurred next. 

Myself.—I read what the papers said about those speeches, and 
I gathered that they were a protest against Socialistic doctrines, 
and a homily upon the duty of self-help. 

Corkhouse.—Precisely. So they were, and a very wise homily 
too, if not delivered too late. They pointed out the necessity for 
great caution, for great circumspection shall I say, and not doing 
for the working classes what they ought to do for themselves. 

Here Corkhouse paused, and there was silence for a minute or 
two. But he still looked unutterably gloomy, and I sat wondering 
what was the cause of his distress. At last, daylight began to 
dawn upon me, and I resumed the conversation. 

Myself.—I tell you what it is, Corkhouse, the position is a 
precious ugly and a precious embarrassing one; and it has been 
brought about by that article of Salisbury’s. For look here! Our 
people first tell the Radical voters that Salisbury is a Socialist, and 
the Radical voters are delighted. Obviously, that would never do ; 
so, by way of compensation, Mr. Goschen cracks up the doctrine of 
of Laissez-faire, Mr. Fawcett airs afresh the principles of Political 
Economy which forbid you to cheapen houses or anything else 
artificially, and Mr. Forster and Mr. Shaw Lefevre protest that 
only by their own action can the Working Classes be raised. 
Finally, there comes a letter from Mr. Smith, the Liberal 
Member for Liverpool, to Mr. Hyndman, of the Democratic Fede- 
ration, in which he says, “‘ Excuse me, Sir, I am not a Socialist; I 
am a Christian; and as one of the Christian Commandments is 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ I have not the smallest intention of allow- 
ing you to rob me, or of assisting the Democratic Federation to 
deprive the wealthy of their property.” 

Corkhouse.—Exactly. An admirable letter—one of the most 
admirable letters I ever read. 

Muself.—Truly admirable, as you say: Political Economy and 
Christian Morality of the highest kind. But, my dear Corkhouse, 
observe the result. Is such Political Economy, such Christian 
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Morality, to be distinguished in any respect from the very lowest 
form of Conservatism? And if the voters in our Radical consti- 
tuencies discern this, it might be a bad look-out, as you eloquently 
put it, for the interests of Humanity and the Liberal Party. I 
see that Mr. Chamberlain has just written to somebody or other, 
“True Liberalism must be always and especially the poor man’s 
politics, the rich having nothing to gain by change.” But when 
the “‘ poor man” discerns that “true Liberalism ”—unless, indeed, 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre are not true 
Liberals—not only intends to do no more for them than Lord 
Salisbury, but professes itself alarmed at what it alleges Lord 
Salisbury is prepared to do, will not the “ poor man,” alias the 
Radical voter, come to the conclusion that Liberalism, whether 
true or false, is a huge imposture ?” 

I thought Corkhouse was going to have a fit. He bounded up 
from his chair, he stuttered, and gasped, and for a time was 
quite inarticulate. At length he once more became tolerably 
intelligible. 

Corkhouse.—It’s all that confounded National Review (he used a 
stronger phrase still, but I suppress it out of regard for the usually 
strict propriety of his discourse). Our people have done everything 
in their power to suppress that noxious publication, and—and— 
and—this is what it all ends in. 

Myself.—It is very sad; but as far as I have been able to judge, 
the wire-pullers of the Party have done their duty in the matter. 
The report was first assiduously spread that the National Review 
was not going to make its appearance at all. When it appeared, 
we all naturally prophesied it would not live six months. When 
this prediction proved inaccurate, I never met one of our people 
who did not assert with the utmost confidence that the contributors 
were not paid, and that the Review was a dead failure. When 
these assertions were likewise discovered to be false 

Corkhouse.—Don’t talk about it; it is too provoking. 

Myself.—We laughed at the “ dormant talent,” and the dormant 
talent has positively woke up. 

Corkhouse.—I can’t understand it. Chamberlain’s sound advice 
to Liberals never to read a Conservative paper, combined with 
Bright’s statesman-like declaration that the Tories have nothing 
to say for themselves, ought to have proved successful in pre- 
venting the National Review from finding its way into people’s 
hands. Moreover, all our chief speakers, even when alluding to 
Lord Salisbury’s paper, most wisely abstained from naming the 
publication in which it appeared; but it all seems no use. The 
Times, the Standard, and even the Pall Mall Gazette, which ought 
to know better, are perpetually alluding to the National. I see 
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Lord Cranbrook is writing for the next number, and I am told Sir 
Stafford Northcote is preparing an article for January. 

Myself.—All of which seems to point to the conclusion, Cork-— 
house, that if Conservatives will only write, and are once read, 
it is all over with us. 

Corkhouse.-—I—er—don’t say 

Here Corkhouse grew so incoherent, that I came to his rescue, 
and pointed out that there is no serious ground for despondency, 
much less for despair, and that if the Conservatives have theo- 
retical reason on their side, all the practical wisdom is on ours. 
A Party that contains both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Labouchere, 
the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Goschen and Mr. William Morris of the 
Democratic Federation, is too strong in its heterogeneity to be 
displaced by a rival Party all of whose members think more or 
less alike. What the result of this harmonious hypocrisy may in 
the end be to the country, is another question. But it subserves 
to perfection the purposes of Party, which, as understood by all 
sound Liberals, and as explained on a celebrated occasion by 
Lord Hartington, is to keep out the Tories. Moreover, even if 
Corkhouse and I live to be as old as Sir Moses Montefiore, I 
doubt if the deluge will come in our time; and the next genera- 
tion must build an ark for itself. 
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TURKEY CARPETS.—A Few TURKEY 
CARPETS, as under, to be SOLD for Cash, by the Importers, 
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TRELOAR and SONS, Importers of Eastern Carpets, 
68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 
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AN ENGLISH CARPET ror 2ls. 


(THE CHEVIOT.) 
THE GUINEA CHEVIOT CARPET is nearly 3 yards 


long by 23 yards wide, all wool, seamless, bordered and fringed. 
CHEVIOT CARPETS are made in every variety of pattern and 
colouring, and in 20 other sizes. Protected by Trade Mark (Tur 
Cueviot), which cannot be used by any other firm. 
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TEA MERCHANTS, 


QUEEN |NSURANCE BUILDINGS, 
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